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PREFACE 


Perhaps it may seem rather foolish for a Professor of 
Anatomy to venture into such controversial subjects as 
questions of religion and faith. But in my excuse I may 
plead the fact that many of my scientific colleagues avail 
themselves of every opportunity for expressing their 
opinions which are frequently very anti-religious. The 
majority of modern scientists, especially the biologists, 
are frank and avowed materialists and lose no chance for 
the expression of materialistic views. Some of them are open 
and honest atheists, others do not come so boldly into the 
open but by innuendo and implication do all in their power 
to ridicule and attack all religious beliefs. I may then be 
pardoned for trying to express opinions of a rather different 
kind, especially as I am convinced that the present anti- 
religious movement is founded on mistakes and miscon¬ 
ceptions and can only lead to an increase of human sorrow 
and misery. Yet I fear that for my pains I am likely to be 
attacked by members of both the scientific and the religious 
camps. The former will think I am nothing more than a 
superstitious mystic for having anything to do with beliefs 
that most, if not all, modern scientists consider to be nothing 
more than myths and folklore; and the latter will be sus¬ 
picious of me because I am interested in what they would 
call the wisdom of this world. I am willing to face this risk. 
During the past few years, I have naturally come into contact 
with a great number of young people, and while I think that 
I can honestly say that I have never exploited or abused my 
position as a teacher of biology in a medical school by forcing 
either my religious or political opinions upon my students, 
I cannot but be aware that many of them are in difficulties 
over the anti-religious teaching of modern science. Many 
of them in private conversation with me have broached the 
subject and seemed anxious to know how a keen interest in 
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science could be reconciled with a Christian belief. And many 
others that I know of have gone through keen mental 
anguish and have even lost their faith in Christ because they 
were suddenly thrown into an atmosphere hostile to Chris¬ 
tian beliefs without any real opportunity to think things 
quietly out for themselves. I am, therefore, venturing to put 
forward some arguments and considerations which may 
possibly be of some help to these people. 

The views expressed in this book are my own and I 
alone am responsible for them. I have discussed many of 
the topics with some intimate friends, and many of these 
friends agree more or less with my views, but I cannot 
claim to speak for any group. I do not know to what extent 
these opinions would meet with the approval or disapproval 
of others, beyond the fact that some friends and acquain¬ 
tances seemed to sympathize with them. But in saying that 
these views are my own I would like to emphasize that I 
am not trying to sit in judgment on the rest of the world. 
I am very well aware that much of what I have written could 
be cited in condemnation of my own life and conduct, but 
I hope that I would not shrink from expressing my honest 
opinion of what is true simply because the truth may 
condemn myself. Again, if anything that I have written 
gives offence, I can only express my sincere regret. The 
giving of offence has been very foreign to my purpose, 

“no levelled malice 

Infects a comma in the course I hold.” 

But again I feel that I must say what I honestly think is 
true without allowing a regard for the opinions of others to 
sway or influence me. If anything that I have written is not 
true, I hope sincerely that its untruth will be speedily and 
unmistakenly demonstrated. I hope, therefore, that what 
I have written will be read with this in mind, and, should 
some of my remarks appear offensive, that it will be charged 
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to my enthusiasm or want of tactful phrases rather than to 
any malice or ill will. 

I would like to express my thanks to all the members 
of my family for their patience with me while these pages 
were evolving, and my special thanks are due to my daughter 
Brenda who did much of the typing. I also wish to thank 
the proprietors of the Manchester Guardian Weekly for per¬ 
mission to quote the article by “Artifex” that appeared in 
their journal. 

C. P. MARTIN 

MONTREAL 

April 1940 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 

In all past ages the greater number of mankind held religious 
opinions of one sort or another; that is, they accepted the 
existence and power of spiritual beings and the existence 
of a real and distinct spiritual nature in man himself as 
unquestionable certainties, though they differed between 
themselves as to the character of these spiritual beings and 
as to the forms and ceremonies in which they should be 
worshipped or placated. Possibly many of the different 
religious creeds which have swayed the world may have been 
based on little more than gross and craven superstition, and 
all of them, even the very highest and most refined, may 
contain elements derived from blind credulity and fear, but 
behind them all lay the conviction that there is a God and 
that man is not wholly a creature of the dust. And while 
some ancient religions may have been nothing more than 
degrading fetishisms, this was not always the case. There 
were pure and lofty religious codes based on a reasoned 
belief that both the structure of the universe and man’s 
own inward experiences can only be understood on the 
supposition that a mind or minds exist behind and control 
the tangible and visible phenomena presented to our senses. 
Man’s sense of morality, his feeling that there is in himself 
a something, whatever it may be, that is not material in the 
ordinary sense of the word; his inability to find any connect¬ 
ing link between the phenomena of matter on the one hand 
and of life and mind on the other; and his recognition of 
purpose and design in the universe all inclined him towards 
a belief in the existence of an ultimate mind and in the dual 
nature of man himself. In this opinion the individual felt 
himself strengthened by the consensus of the world at large, 
and it seemed unlikely that a judgment so widely spread 
and so persistent could be altogether a delusion. Besides, 
in the case of the Christian religion, this conviction was 
deepened by the existence of what was believed to be a fully 
attested and authentic revelation from the ultimate Mind, 
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a revelation that in moral grandeur and penetrating under¬ 
standing of the human heart appeared to justify the common 
opinion of its nature and origin. The people of former days, 
in fact, appear to have been satisfied with an apparent 
dualism in the universe as far as they could observe it. They 
recognized the existence of the separate though sometimes 
interconnected entities of matter and mind, but they did 
not believe in an ultimate dualism for they ascribed the 
existence of all things to the will and power of God. 

The facts on which this belief in the existence of spiritual 
beings and of a spiritual nature in man was based exist 
unchanged to-day. We still have just as keen, or perhaps 
even a keener sense of morality, unless it has been deadened 
by our inattention; we still feel that individually we are 
something more than bare agglomerations of matter; we 
still can recognize purpose and design in the universe; and 
we are still unable to bridge the gaps between the phe¬ 
nomena of matter, life, and mind. But owing to various 
causes we have learned to ignore or explain away these 
facts and with their suppression our religious beliefs have 
declined. Our moral sense is now explained as nothing more 
than a social instinct, our feeling that there is in our make-up 
a something that is non-material as merely a pleasing self- 
delusion, the existence of design in the universe is accounted 
for by the principles of endless random variation and 
survival of the fittest, and our failure to connect the pheno¬ 
mena of matter and of mind is declared to be due to a gap 
in our knowledge and not to a real hiatus in the continuum 
of the universe. One by one the supports of religion are 
being attacked and undermined. Whether these attacks 
should be properly regarded as the cause or as the effect 
of our present antipathy towards religion is a difficult 
question to answer, they probably are partly both. 
They are prompted by a desire to overthrow religion and 
they in turn contribute towards increasing this desire. 
But whatever their true status may be, there is no doubt 
that they are symptoms of our present state of mind, nor 
can there be any doubt that we live in an age peculiarly 
characterized by a progressive decay in religion. On 
every side one hears churchmen deploring the indiffer- 
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ence of the masses. The Communists are violently 
anti-religious, for they regard all religions as delusions 
deliberately fostered by the privileged classes to drug the 
proletariate into insensibility or indifference to the hardships 
of their social and economic lot. The Fascists are not so 
openly hostile, but their actions display no undue respect 
for religion and they allow no scruples of either individual 
or collective consciences to stand in the way of their national 
or social ambitions. In the more liberal and democratic 
countries a large number of people profess a religion of 
some sort, but this profession seems to be often more a 
passive acquiescence in a convention than an expression of 
earnest beliefs, for except in times of great national stress 
the mass of the nation gives no sign of being deeply religious. 
The churches are almost empty and the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation never takes any part in public worship except on very 
special state occasions when, presumably, it is the pomp 
and glamour of the spectacle rather than the expression of 
deep religious feelings that constitutes the attraction. 

Yet we may easily take a too serious and exaggerated 
view of the modern drift towards irreligion. There are facts 
that indicate that it is more apparent than real, and that 
the general interest in religious questions is still lively. For 
example, every year an immense number of books dealing 
with the life and teaching of Christ are published, and the 
windows of almost every bookshop always contain a number 
of such works. Now as publishing firms and bookshops are 
run for profit and not for missionary purposes, it is evident 
that the demand for these books must be brisk, and that the 
personality and teaching of Christ must still exert a con¬ 
siderable attraction on a large number of people, including 
possibly many who display no interest in any of the modern 
Churches. Moreover, even the most hardened materialist 
seems to be swayed by instincts that are, at least, semi¬ 
religious. He has to elevate something in the place of the 
God whom he denies and he pays to some conception of his 
own, be it a political theory, an ideal state, or a gospel of 
social progress, an allegiance that is virtually religious in its 
enthusiasm, its unquestioning devotion, and its resentment 
of criticism. The instinct for worship is still present though 
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it may have been misdirected. But even after due allowance 
is made for these blind religious instincts and for the wide¬ 
spread interest in the personality of Christ, it still remains 
evident that the general interest in religious matters has 
declined considerably, and that to-day large sections of the 
younger people are growing up in a completely irreligious 
atmosphere, an atmosphere in which they can see nothing 
more sublime or admirable than themselves and in which 
all reverence is regarded as servility. 

To what cause or causes are we to attribute this modern 
indifference towards religion? What new discoveries have 
been made or what new facts have come to light that render 
our former religious opinions no longer tenable? We may 
note at the outset that this anti-religious movement is 
practically confined to those countries that now or formerly 
professed some form of Christianity. We seem therefore to 
be dealing with what is fundamentally an anti-Christian 
movement. On the other hand we may note that in the course 
of time Christianity had tended to drive out and supplant 
all other religions. It had completely replaced the paganism 
of ancient Europe and western Asia, and though it had only 
been able to make partial inroads on some of the great 
eastern cults, they, excepting the early successes of Moham¬ 
medanism, had made no headway against Christianity. In 
fact, the Christian religion was the only creed that could 
bear close and critical examination as an ostensible reve¬ 
lation from God, and, again with the exception of Moham¬ 
medanism and Judaism, it was the only creed that actually 
made a categorical claim to be such. The other great 
religions were founded by individual profound philosophical 
thinkers who apparently did not claim to be more than 
intelligent and thinking human beings who derived their 
ideas from their own intellectual penetration, whereas the 
prophets and apostles of the Bible made no claim to be very 
intelligent philosophers but asserted that their message 
had been given them from God. I do not mean to suggest 
that the great non-Christian religions contained no truth, 
for they all contained some gleams of light and displayed 
a grasp of profound moral truths, they all can be regarded 
as interesting and ingenious human speculations into very 
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profound questions, but they could not stand as revelations 
fronil God, nor did they in general make any claim to such 
an office. Consequently they obtained no hold among the 
more progressive and enquiring nations of the earth which 
adopted Christianity. And it is in these more progressive 
and enquiring nations that the present anti-religious 
movement is most evident. 

What then were the causes that gave rise to the present 
atmosphere that is so detrimental to Christianity? The 
answer that springs most readily and easily to our minds is 
that as our knowledge increased we became aware of facts 
which either contradicted the Christian revelation or were 
quite incompatible with it. But this explanation will scarcely 
satisfy us, for if we ask to be shown these facts we find that 
they do not exist. It is indeed true that materialistic explana¬ 
tions for all phenomena, including those which we formerly 
used to think were evidence in favour of the existence of 
God, are now very popular and eagerly embraced, but, in 
the first place, these explanations are very far from being 
proved facts, and, in the second place, as already remarked, 
it is very hard to decide whether these explanations are the 
cause or the effect of the present antipathy towards religion. 
Besides, these phenomena may formerly have lent support 
to Christian doctrines but they were never the basis of 
Christianity. No fact or series of facts which undermines the 
basis of Christianity has been discovered and its foundations 
are as strong and secure to-day as ever. But in recent times 
a variety of causes has poured around us an atmosphere 
uncongenial to all religious ideas and in which we can only 
see evidence of a particular kind and conclusions of a certain 
colour. 

The principal sources of this irreligious atmosphere 
appear to be. three in number. First, the phenomenal rise 
and progress of modern science. It is not that science has 
discovered any facts which nullify all religious beliefs but 
that scientific methods of searching for and testing truth of 
necessity engender a mentality suspicious of religious 
ideas. In the first place, science deliberately cultivates a 
sceptical attitude; it sets out by training us to reject all 
judgments except the verdict of a scientific investigation; 

B 
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it scorns popular beliefs and the empirical but unscientific 
wisdom handed' down by many generations of practical 
men; it scoffs at traditions and will not accept personal 
testimony; it will listen to no voice save its own. It fre¬ 
quently contrasts its own methods, which it generally refers 
to as Reason, with those of what it calls Tradition and 
Authority, and the plain implication of this comparison is 
that science enjoys a monopoly of reason while tradition 
and authority are completely bereft of all logic. Moreover, 
science is concerned only with material facts and the only 
evidence that it will accept is a physical demonstration. 
Consequently our tremendous concentration on modern 
science has begotten a very materialistic way of looking at 
things, a tendency to dismiss facts that are not amenable 
to scientific methods of proof, and a rather arrogant frame 
of mind which demands that the only knowledge which shall 
be admitted is that which we dig out for ourselves. We are 
too proud to accept knowledge as a gift, but must exact it 
as a tribute to our intellectual penetration and ingenuity in 
research. Such an attitude naturally leads to the rejection 
of a revelation which purports to give us spiritual informa¬ 
tion which we can neither verify nor ascertain by our own 
researches no matter how well attested the actual publication 
of the revelation may be nor how full and convincing may 
be the evidence that can be cited in its support. We scorn 
a knowledge that has not been gained by our own efforts. 
The great majority of scientists are, therefore, anti-religious. 
They are either in open and aggressive opposition to all 
religion or they adopt an attitude of hostile neutrality and 
by innuendo, suggestion, and implication ridicule and 
sneer at it. Of course there have been, and are, notable 
exceptions to this generalization, but it cannot be denied 
that most scientists are either actively hostile or contemptu¬ 
ously indifferent towards religious beliefs. Yet it must be 
admitted that the antipathy of scientists towards religious 
ideas has been awakened and intensified by the obstruction 
that the churches have sometimes placed in the way of 
scientific progress. On different occasions the Churches have 
set their faces against newly discovered scientific facts and 
have denounced their discoverers as deceiving impostors, 
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but time has been on the side of science and the Churches 
had to retreat and explain away their former opposition. 
This, of course, has seriously shaken confidence in the 
Churches. If they were mistaken in these facts which they 
had so dogmatically affirmed, is there any assurance that in 
other facts they are more likely to be correct? These facts, 
therefore, have rather strengthened the popular belief in 
the omniscience and power of Science and her enhanced 
reputation and tremendous popularity have furthered the 
development of the modern anti-religious attitude. We are so 
impressed by the triumphs of Science that we do not pause 
either to enquire into the limitations of her methods or to 
ascertain whether she is really qualified to pronounce on 
religious questions. We accept her and her anti-religious 
prejudices without question. 

The second cause of our present attitude towards religion 
seems to be a very widespread feeling that there is some¬ 
thing very unreal and very unattractive in Christianity as 
now presented to us, a sense that the portrait of God offered 
by current forms of Christianity is quite incompatible with 
what we feel God, if there be a God, must be like, and conse¬ 
quently there arises a conviction that Christianity involves 
a lot of sham and make-believe. So we have come to regard 
it as a sort of fairy tale, interesting but having no relation 
to reality, a childish belief out of which the world has grown. 
In some ways it does not even appear to be an attractive 
fairy tale. We look back over the history of the Christian 
Churches and see a long record of bitter sectarian strife, of 
cruel bigotry, and of shameless hypocrisy. We look at existing 
religious organizations and often can note vehement pro¬ 
fessions combined with practical worldliness, a great 
amount of pomp and display joined to huge wealth, and 
frequently a singular lack of real Godliness. We sometimes 
meet with those who make loud professions of Christianity 
and display a minute exactness in their understanding of 
doctrine but in whose lives are found vices and selfish 
indulgences that are palpably at variance with those pro¬ 
fessions. Such sights awaken disgust and lead only too 
easily- to the opinion that all religion is a sham, a cult that 
gratifies our egotism by enabling us in imagination to set 
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ourselves up above our neighbours and to sit in judgment 
on them, or that affords balm to our injured pride in the 
hope that one day mysterious powers will exact revenge and 
redress for the petty insults and obscurity that the world 
meted out to us. Such conclusions drive many into irreligion. 

These facts show that the present revolt against religion 
is not altogether due to either sheer perversity or to careless¬ 
ness and indifference towards religious questions. Much of 
it is due to the common bad opinion of religion in general 
which has arisen because of the inconsistencies or even 
deliberate hypocrisy of many professing Christians. And 
nowadays the world despises insincerity. We have travelled 
a long way since the days when John Morley wrote his book 
On Compromise and inveighed against the idea that educated 
people should profess faith in doctrines that they really 
despised because the lower classes were kept in good order 
by believing them. The present age must, I think, be credited 
with an exceptionally keen sense of intellectual honesty; it 
dislikes all pretence, bombast, or hypocrisy, at least in the 
English-speaking countries, though I do not know whether 
such an assertion can be made of the people in the dictator 
States. We no longer pretend to believe what we do not in fact 
believe. A hundred years ago correct and proper professions 
and protestations were admired. Now we dislike them and 
view them with suspicion. We prefer the sentiment without 
the profession and the deed without the boast; indeed we 
often go to the opposite extreme and delight in belittling 
ourselves, and though this attitude may be a pose just as 
our former self-glorification was, it is at least a less odious 
one than that of the braggart. Too often in the past we have 
seen professions of piety used as a cloak for vice, or as a 
ladder to power and privilege, or even as a passport to the 
ranks of respectable society, so now we are not impressed 
by them unless they obviously spring from the heart and 
not only from the lips, and unless they are not attended by 
any obvious worldly advantage. We prefer the low sound 
that indicates solidity to the loud clamour of hollowness, 
and if religious professions are too vociferous, we are sus¬ 
picious of their depth and sincerity, a fact that some revivalist 
preachers seem to be unable to grasp. There can be little 
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doubt that in past ages, when religion was fashionable and 
necessary for acceptance by the higher social ranks, the 
churches were often filled by a motley crowd whose attach¬ 
ment was purely due to political or social reasons. As these 
motives have now ceased to operate such people find it 
more convenient and agreeable to be frankly irreligious, 
and our keen sense of intellectual honesty enables us to 
admire these candid pagans while we would despise a half¬ 
hearted profession of Christianity. But such nominal 
adherents were never truly religious, and the loss of their 
open allegiance can only be reckoned as a gain rather than 
a loss to the cause of true religion. 

Moreover, much of the present antipathy to religion 
seems to be due to a revolt against the intolerance and 
bigotry that characterized so many religious sects. In the 
democratic countries, at least, we have become much more 
tolerant of those whose opinions differ from our own, and 
we have an intense dislike of intolerance. This may be 
partly a result of our democratic institutions, for our toler¬ 
ance seems to have grown with the development of our 
democratic systems of government, or it may be partly a 
peculiar characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon and some allied 
races which has enabled them to make a success of demo¬ 
cratic institutions. The success of a democracy really 
depends on the ability of its people to effect compromises, 
to sink their individual differences, and work together in an 
agreed common scheme to which each contributes some¬ 
thing and none contributes all, and this ability in turn 
depends on the tolerance which people display towards 
views different from their own, on their willingness to seek 
points of agreement between themselves rather than empha¬ 
size their mutual differences, and on their readiness to 
abate the extreme elements in their own programmes. 
Many other races are more logical than the Anglo-Saxons, 
and, to such, compromise appears as deliberate disloyalty to 
principle or as unpardonable flippancy. Consequently they 
do not often make a success of democratic institutions. They 
either break up into a large number of small parties or one 
party gains the mastery and suppresses its opponents, and 
m the eyes of these logically consistent people the tendency 
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of the average Englishman to compromise bears the sem¬ 
blance of trickery. Hence, at least to some extent, the charge 
of perfidious Albion. The average Englishman may not be 
aware of any deliberate or conscious treachery on his part, 
but his acts appear hypocritical to others for they seem to 
indicate a lack of earnestness and consistency, and, whatever 
merits the English way may possess, we should bear in mind 
that we can carry a love of compromise too far and allow 
it to lull us into a lukewarm indifference towards questions 
of vital importance. There are things towards which we 
should not be tolerant, and there are questions on which no 
compromise is possible. Besides, intolerance is not peculiar 
to religious opinions and sects but can unfortunately infect 
all classes of opinion. Political parties, social classes, trade 
unions, and employers’ associations all can be and fre¬ 
quently are extremely intolerant towards opposition or 
criticism. But admittedly the large and well-organized 
Churches possess a peculiarly great power to generate mass 
intolerance and to render it a terrible weapon of political, 
social, or economic persecution, and admittedly our dislike 
for intolerance has contributed to the rise of the present 
anti-religious atmosphere. 

The third cause contributing towards the present irre- 
ligion is the difficulty presented by the existence of pain 
and evil. A great number of thoughtful people feel that the 
pain and evil existing in the world are utterly incompatible 
with the existence of an all-good and all-powerful God. The 
almost universal recognition of the existence of this difficulty 
and of its force and seriousness raise an interesting point. 
It is commonly supposed, especially by many scientists, 
that the idea of God arose as a simple way of explaining all 
the activities going on in the universe around us. According 
to this view, primitive men are very anthropomorphic, that 
is, they are inclined to project themselves into the things 
around them, and to ascribe ordinary natural activities to 
the agency of beings like themselves. When they meet an 
event which they do not understand they attribute it to the 
action of a mysterious being, or they personify their tribe, 
or their dead fathers, or the universe, and regard their 
personifications as gods. This process was simply an easy 
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and lazy way of explaining the unknown, and these gods 
were used to account for everything that could not be 
otherwise explained. This theory therefore asserts that it 
was man’s ignorance that led him to believe in God. Now, 
if the idea of God arose as this theory suggests, the existence 
of pain and evil in the world is not, and never could be, an 
obstacle to belief in Him. It could be an obstacle to belief 
in His goodness, but practically all men find it completely 
impossible to believe in a God who is not good. Primitive 
people often believe in a multitude of gods, some of whom 
are not good, but in such cases there is generally a belief 
in a supreme god who may be remote from human affairs, 
or even completely indifferent to them but who is good. 
Some people have endeavoured to reconcile the existence 
of evil with that of a good God by suggesting that God is 
not all-powerful, but none have ever ventured to suggest 
that He is not good. Yet such a suggestion would appear 
to have been far and away the most likely if the idea of God 
had been invented by primitive men, concerned only with 
the immediate and superficial aspects of life, seeking an 
easy and convenient explanation for the mysterious activities 
going on in the world around them. Humanity, however, 
has always found that belief in a not-good God is quite 
impossible. These facts, I think, completely exclude the 
possibility that the idea of God arose as this theory suggests. 
For it is not that men believe in a God that has to be ex¬ 
plained, but that they believe in a good God. Upset their 
belief that God is good and their belief in a God at all 
inevitably perishes. All this goes to show that our belief in 
God is inseparably connected with our moral sense, that 
it arises from our unshakable sense of a rightness and 
wrongness in things. Our sense of the imperative obligation 
of the moral law carries with it a sense of a moral Being 
behind that law. But the widespread existence of apparently 
undeserved suffering and the frequent triumph of evil in 
the world seem to deny the universal providence of an 
all-good and all-powerful God and hence can sometimes lead 
to unbelief. For if men cannot believe in a good God they 
will not believe in a God at all. 

These then seem to be the three principal causes of the 
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present decline in religion. Perhaps the great modern 
improvements in our means of communication have made 
us more conscious of these difficulties, especially of the last. 
But, of course, there have been other causes as well, for in 
a mass movement of this nature, different motives and aims 
drive different men along the same road. Pride or a deep- 
seated resentment against any idea of subordination or 
responsibility has always led some to revolt against all 
religious ideas, love of evil and fear of the condemnation 
which religion would pass on their own conduct drives 
others into opposition, while many simply drift into irre- 
ligion because it is fashionable and they lack earnest con¬ 
victions or strength of character to stand by themselves, or 
perhaps fashion may be their only god and their one object 
is to conform to the crowd. But the rise of modern science, 
a dislike of modern forms of Christianity, and the enigma 
of pain and evil have been the usual deciding factors with 
the large number of thoughtful people who have taken to 
the road of unbelief after much careful deliberation and 
even after earnest prayer and bitter tears. 

If, therefore, we are ever to arrive at a fairly complete 
and just understanding of the various motives that lie 
behind the present attitude towards religion, we must dis¬ 
abuse our minds of some common prejudices. In the first 
place, it is commonly supposed by many religious people 
that the attitude of all unbelievers is determined by perver¬ 
sity, or by some secret sin or immorality, or by a deficiency 
in their sense of moral responsibility. No doubt there are 
many irreligious people whose attitude is dictated by such 
causes, however unwilling they may be to admit the fact. 
But, on the other hand, there are many unbelievers who 
display an integrity, morality, love of truth, and benevolence 
that often far surpass and put to shame those of many 
professing Christians. In fact, the attitude of these unbe¬ 
lievers is sometimes dictated by a love of truth and sense 
of honesty. They came in contact with what appeared to 
them to be hypocritical religious professions, they met 
shameless inconsistencies and worldly self-seeking con¬ 
cealed with a veneer of piety, and disgust at such things 
made them turn away from all religion. The very fact that 
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they turned away from religion, not because it was palpably 
false but because the representations of it that they had met 
were ugly and evil is itself evidence they that knew instinc¬ 
tively that a true religion must be good, and therefore is 
proof of their instinctive knowledge of the fundamental 
truths of religion. But the attitude of many a vehement 
professed unbeliever has in this way been determined by the 
dishonest religious professions of those who presided over 
his childhood or early years. Such people cannot be charged 
with secret sins and gross immoralities, though they may be 
censured for not looking more deeply into things and 
distinguishing between a truth and the perversion of that 
truth by base men to serve their own ends. But though 
some irreligious people, or professedly irreligious people, 
may be really highly moral and conscientious, I am con¬ 
vinced that a completely irreligious frame of mind will in 
the long run destroy all true morality, not, as is commonly 
supposed, because it does away with all anticipation of 
either rewards or penalties, but because it destroys the 
reality of goodness and makes virtue indistinguishable 
from expediency. It also must be remembered that a man 
who in our eyes appears upright and highly moral may not 
be so in the sight of God, for God judges his conduct by the 
motives that prompted it, and of these motives we know 
nothing. But we should be on our guard against the sugges¬ 
tion that all unbelievers are either profligate and wicked or 
even careless and indifferent, for as far as we can see many 
of them are neither. 

On the other hand, we need to be also on our guard 
against the equally common and fallacious prejudice that 
all professions of religious beliefs are prompted either by 
craven fear of mystical powers or by sheer uncritical 
credulity. There may be many whose religious professions 
are founded on such weaknesses, but there are also vast 
numbers whose belief is founded on reasonable premises. 
Of course if any man is really persuaded of the existence 
of an all-wise, all-powerful, and all-good Supreme Being, 
he naturally fears or reverences Him, but his belief is not 
necessarily founded on his fear. Theistic views can be just as 
bold, as heroic, and as free as atheistic ones, and are just 
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as much entitled to a fair and dispassionate examination. 
For even if we admit that such views are sometimes adopted 
out of wishful thinking and emotional considerations, it 
seems to be quite evident that they are also frequently 
rejected on account of similar irrational processes. 

In truth, it is very difficult for any of us to be completely 
unbiased on such a question as the existence of God. 
Even when we think we are most open-minded we are still 
under the sway of emotions and prejudices. For example, 
many profess complete ignorance on the question and style 
themselves Agnostics to indicate their attitude. They con¬ 
tend that we do not have enough evidence to enable us to 
decide the question one way or the other, and so they 
profess indecision, and the title that they have chosen for 
themselves would indicate that they are completely un¬ 
biased and open-minded. Yet the great majority of these 
self-styled agnostics display a remarkable tolerance and 
sympathy toward any argument for an uncompromising 
materialism and an equally remarkable intolerance and 
impatience towards any plea for a more spiritual interpre¬ 
tation of the universe. For some reason that is not easily 
understood, they accept a negative answer to the question 
as less presumptuous and less offensive to strict open- 
mindedness than a positive one. Obviously such conduct 
indicates that their profession of admitted ignorance and 
intellectual neutrality is a deception, and their use of the 
term agnostic only serves to hide a partiality under a specious 
name which is all the more dangerous because it may hide 
our partiality from ourselves. If we are agnostics, at least 
let us be honest ones ready to hear the arguments for both 
sides. 

Again, I think it is evident that in considering religious 
questions, the great majority of men are not primarily 
concerned to ascertain truth but are intensely concerned to 
obtain peace of mind. This, at first sight, may seem to be 
a rather startling assertion, and it may appear absurd to 
suggest that men can gain peace of mind by espousing a 
religion without being first convinced of its truth. Such, 
perhaps, is not a correct way of looking at the matter. What 
seems to happen generally is that men take refuge from 
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uncertainty and doubt by adopting some idea or principle 
that at the moment seems most attractive and plausible 
and can be supported by a certain amount of evidence, and 
then, having ascertained that the idea is not wholly unreason¬ 
able and is also agreeable to their own tastes, they will 
resist any attempt to overthrow it and are easily persuaded 
of its unimpeachable certainty. They will even deliberately 
shut their eyes to all evidence to the contrary. For humanity 
dreads and fears uncertainty almost above all things, and 
especially uncertainty about the future, and to escape this 
uncertainty, men cling desperately to any idea that has 
afforded them a sense of security. They somehow feel that 
the intense strength of their belief will make the idea true. 
Consequently an atheist or an agnostic will resent any 
attack being made on the foundations of their philosophy 
just as angrily as any ardent devotee of a religious cult. 
The atheist has found peace of mind by assuring himself 
that there is no God and that death is the end of all; throw 
doubt on his conclusions, question the validity of his 
arguments, and awaken a suspicion that he may be mistaken, 
and he will defend his position as vehemently and intoler¬ 
antly as any religious bigot. This is probably the reason why 
religious discussions nearly always generate heat and 
anger. All men, religious or irreligious alike, will resent and 
resist any attempt to throw doubt on the systems in which 
they have taken refuge from doubt and uncertainty, and 
consequently it is very difficult to persuade people that 
their opinions on these matters may be mistaken. It is 
reported that Oliver Cromwell ended a three-days’ debate 
with the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland by 
beseeching his hearers “to bethink themselves that they 
might be mistaken.” Humanity has not changed since 
Cromwell’s time. All these facts make it evident that, 
though the present irreligion may be mainly due to the 
three intellectual reasons mentioned earlier in this chapter, 
yet its rise has been complicated by the operation of many 
irrational motives and prejudices which may sway even 
those who make the most strenuous efforts to be judicially 
calm and dispassionate, and while some of these irrational 
motives may incline us towards religious beliefs, it is very 
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important to realize that other and equally irrational con¬ 
siderations often impel us to reject all religion. Irreligion 
just as much as religion may not always be based on wholly 
rational and logical grounds. 

From this aspect of the question, it is necessary to ask 
ourselves whether we view the passing of our religious 
beliefs as a loss or a gain. Is it in our eyes a breaking of 
unnecessary shackles and an emancipation of the human 
spirit or a grave impoverishment of human life? The 
answer that we give to this question will depend on what 
religion has meant to us in the past. Has it been a consoling 
and strengthening belief, embodying all that is highest 
and best in human nature and expressing what we instinc¬ 
tively believe to be eternal and unalterable truths, or has it 
been a sham and a pretence designed to gain the respect 
and admiration of the world and thereby to add to our 
power and wealth, but devoid of any real conviction and 
not based on any substantial premises? And have we 
allowed these estimates of the beauty or ugliness of religion 
to influence us in forming an opinion of its truth or false¬ 
hood? Perhaps many of us have allowed our love and 
admiration for the Christian religion to make us too 
uncritical of the foundations of our beliefs, so that our 
religion really rests more on our emotions than on our 
honest intellectual convictions. But there can be no doubt 
that a great number have rejected Christianity because of 
their disgust at some modern representation of it which in 
their eyes appears to be such a mixture of hypocrisy, world¬ 
liness, and deliberate deceit that they turn their backs upon 
the whole thing. The attitude of these people is, in one sense, 
no more logical than that of the blind believer, for their 
reaction is determined by their emotions. Yet I think that 
this attitude of unbelief may in some cases be more logical 
than it appears. For fundamentally, to reject religion 
because it is ugly and wicked is really to argue from our 
instinctive belief that God is good, a belief so ingrained in 
us that even the most vehement atheist cannot get away 
from it but unconsciously is compelled to argue that because 
God is good, a thing that is ugly and evil cannot have 
emanated from Him. An atheist in rejecting religion because 
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he finds it ugly and evil is unconsciously basing his argu¬ 
ment on profound religious beliefs. He must be very 
certain of his conviction that if there be a God, He must 
be good. 

Of course, there are also many who reject Christianity 
because they are convinced that modern forms of it are false 
and embody untruths. But obviously such an attitude is not 
logical, for the present forms of Christianity may be false 
perversions of doctrines that in their original form were 
profoundly true. If there be a God, there is presumably a 
true and right way of understanding Him and our relation¬ 
ship to Him, and there are countless false and wrong ways. 
The fact that we have met with false ways is not evidence 
against the existence of God. It is patently absurd to reject 
Christ because the modern Churches are corrupt and teach 
what is not true, even if such be the case, for Christ must 
be evaluated on His own merits, and it is illogical to reject 
Him on account of His stupid or disloyal followers. We do 
not condemn Shakespeare because men write bad verse, nor 
refuse genuine medical aid because the world is full of 
quacks. But it seems to be plain that there are many who 
reject Christ because they think the modern forms of 
Christianity include doctrines that are false, and it is to be 
feared that they allow their emotional dislike of these 
modern Churches to sway their judgment and to lead them 
to reject Christ without making any effort to ascertain 
exactly what He did teach and stand for. 

The situation, however, is made more complex by the 
fact that we are not usually confronted with the altogether 
true and good in contrast with the altogether false and evil, 
but with varying mixtures of the two. Our institutions are 
neither white nor black but some shade of grey; they are 
neither composed of unmixed evil nor of untarnished good. 
In most of them the teaching of Christ has been so mixed 
up with our own ideas that it is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish between the two, and as life has grown more 
complex we have endeavoured to reinterpret His gospel in 
the light of new circumstances, and possibly have not done 
so very successfully. Besides, as time goes by, we tend to 
pay more attention to our developments of His teaching and 
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to the religious organization than to His original code, and 
thus His gospel may in time be buried almost out of sight 
either in our creeds or in our re-expressions which may lack 
the charm and essence of the original. Of course such a fate 
may await the teaching of any religious leader, and he may 
be judged finally by developments of his code that are really 
at variance with it. And this process of corruption and 
change may be so insidious and gradual that it passes 
unnoticed. A Church may have served a good purpose, 
people remember the good that it has done and visualize 
all the good that it yet may do, and the evil and ugliness that 
have crept in may be ignored until in the minds of some 
thinkers they become insuperable obstacles to believing in 
the Church. But these thinkers should remember that all 
this is not evidence against the truth of Christ. However 
false and untrue modern Churches may be, this does not 
justify reviling the possibly true and beautiful doctrines and 
facts on which it was founded. Christ must be judged by 
Himself. 

And however ugly and false modern religion may be, I do 
not think that we can doubt that the teaching of Christ 
was something that greatly enriched human life. His 
teaching gave us an assurance that we were something more 
than insignificant accidents. It emphasized that we are the 
children of God, placed indeed in circumstances that call 
for the exercise of patience, endurance, and faith, but still 
the constant objects of His regard. It assured us that there 
is a meaning in the troubles and difficulties with which we 
have to contend, though for the moment it might be beyond 
our comprehension. It cheered us with the promise that 
truth and goodness would ultimately triumph however 
much they might be temporarily eclipsed. But now we have 
lost our confidence in these doctrines, and in consequence, 
hopelessness is the dominant note in the attitude of many 
people to-day. If the scientific teaching that they have 
received can be relied on, they have no alternative to regard¬ 
ing themselves as the outcome of a blind and purposeless 
universe in which they are the merest microscopic and 
momentary accidents. There is neither purpose, nor beauty, 
nor wonder in the world. Man and all that he has attained 
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will pass away in a time infinitely short when compared with 
the eternity around him. He may have measured the 
heavens and weighed the stars, dreamed great dreams and 
seen wondrous visions, loved and hoped and wept and 
prayed, but it is all an empty vanity emerging by chance 
from the blind clash of atoms and moving irrevocably 
towards oblivion. There is no meaning in the pain which he 
may suffer, no purpose in the sorrow he may endure. His 
mightiest accomplishments are insignificant episodes. Noth¬ 
ing that he has done or ever may do will be remembered or 
alter the course of events in a very short time. We cannot 
but feel that this change in outlook has not resulted in 
increasing human happiness and peace of mind. It has 
rather begotten an atmosphere of hopeless and melancholic 
resignation, a philosophy that is so evident in recent fiction. 
Modern mankind feels the uselessness of all effort, the 
fruitlessness of all hope. For what object should he endure? 
to what end should he strive? Let us eat and drink for 
to-morrow we die. We try to console ourselves against such 
thoughts by imagining that we are working for human 
progress, and that future generations will pass their brief 
moment of life, swifter than the weaver’s shuttle though it 
may be, in happier material and social circumstances than 
those which surround us. But if modern materialism is true, 
it seems absurd to speak of human progress. Progress 
toward what? Towards a clearer realization of our own 
futility and insignificance? Have our mechanical inventions 
made mankind happier ? Has our growth in knowledge made 
us more contented or reconciled to our lot? Can material 
knowledge or progress ever make humanity happy? If we 
are as birds that flash for a moment from the darkness into 
a brightly lit room and then return for ever to the gloom 
without, does it make us any happier or more resigned to 
know that the room, fair as it is, shall yet become still 
fairer? Does not the brightness or the prospect of still 
greater brightness make the brevity of our stay and the 
finality of our departure all the more poignant? Of what use 
then is our progress, our gilding of the room, when it 
brings with it the awful knowledge of the vanity of our love 
apd hope? If we are but the playthings of chance, the 
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valueless and ephemeral product of blind material forces, 
would not our happiest state be one of ignorance and mere 
animal enjoyment of our sensual pleasures? If we are such 
stuff as dreams are made of, let us at least dream on in 
ignorance until the end comes on us unawares. Education 
and learning are a curse when all that we can learn teaches 
us that we and all that we love are things of no account, 
vapours that in a moment will dissolve for ever. Give us 
rank ignorance then, the pleasures of the savage in the petty 
incidents of the day, the happiness of the child in its own 
silly imaginings, even the comfort of the madman in his 
own delusion, but keep us from progress. Guard us from 
glancing around and knowing what we are, or from raising 
our eyes to the heavens and visualizing what might have 
been. The drunkard and the sot are the only wise men. . 

Sometimes we try to persuade ourselves that our distaste for 
death and oblivion is due to removable causes. Now, we argue, 
men die too soon. In a few years with the progress of 
medical science men will live to be a hundred and twenty, 
and then, we are assured, death will be as natural and as 
desired as sleep. This is a favourite article of faith with 
some modern writers. But deep in our inmost hearts we 
know that we are clutching at a straw. Any medical man of 
experience will, I think, testify that to old as well as to 
young, death is the dreaded enemy of mankind, and is 
feared as much by one as by the other. There are rare 
exceptions in both cases. But we love the warmth and light 
of life and we cling to it to the end, and we dread the cold 
and darkness of the tomb. We may perhaps delude our¬ 
selves into thinking that a time will come when, by our 
progress in material learning, death will have lost its sting, 
our shuddering terror of the grave be overcome, and we will 
welcome the void, but such thinking is wishful and unsup¬ 
ported by any real evidence, and in the meanwhile we have 
lost the hope that gave us courage to endure and steadfast¬ 
ness to strive even unto death. 

Such considerations may not form a logical reason for 
accepting Christianity, but we cannot help regretting the 
passing of a beautiful, inspiring, and consoling belief. What 
if it was sometimes warped and twisted into something 
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quite foreign to its true nature ? What if it sometimes was 
polluted by human hatred or sullied by human greed and 
pride and made a pretext for war and intolerance? Man’s 
abuse of it stands to his account and cannot be charged 
against the pure belief. Unfortunately man can prostitute 
the highest things to the basest objects, but therein he stains 
himself and not the noble thing which he debases. Under 
the influence of that belief, humanity had risen to great 
heights and given devoted service to lofty ideals, and if 
some used it for ignoble purposes and selfish ends, they 
branded themselves but not their instrument. And, I think, 
the passing of that belief has beyond all question been a 
terrible loss to humanity. For we are thinking beings and 
our conduct is controlled by our ideas. With the passing of 
religion, a miasma of hopelessness has settled down on the 
human race. Not only has hope perished but the foundations 
of our sense of morality have been sapped, for it is not 
possible that we should hold the views fostered by modern 
materialism without allowing them to influence our be¬ 
haviour towards our neighbours. Such views of the brevity 
and emptiness of human life overwhelm and crush us with 
a sense of our own futility and impotence. All that most of 
us can hope for is a few years of unremitting toil interspersed 
with some short moments of happiness and many hours of 
disappointment, sorrow, and fruitless hope. Naturally we 
grasp at any little alleviation that comes our way and enables 
us for a moment to forget our insignificance. Our lives are 
slipping away, darkness and oblivion lie before us. “The 
caravan sets for the dawn of nothing. Oh! Make haste!” 
So the dominant desire of to-day is to clutch at the fleeting 
pleasure of the moment, to forget, to stifle thought, and in 
our frenzied anxiety to drain the fugitive pleasure to the 
last dregs, we can spare little time to consider those around 
us. Duty, honour, and even decency are no longer allowed 
as restraints on our enjoyment. Such things in a materialistic 
universe are but meaningless names. Every man for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost. And the fashion for giving 
free rein to our desires is intensified by some false psycho¬ 
logical ideas, so that a man is at no pains to find excuses 
for his excesses. 


c 
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We often rather naively assume that human progress 
must always be upwards. Are we sure, however, that this 
assumption is justified? Is it impossible for mankind to 
sink back once more into a dark age, and are we quite sure 
that our art, our literature, and our music have not already, 
under the influence of the new ideology, shown signs of 
relapsing again into savagery and beastliness? Is our 
morality declining ? No doubt the more liberal nations have 
a morality of a kind, a humanism, but it is a negative code 
not founded on any deeply held principles but on a recog¬ 
nition that perhaps our own interests and comfort are best 
served by a frank recognition of those of others. It is openly 
admitted and recognized that if a man can profit by a dis¬ 
honest action and escape detection, he would be a fool to 
allow conscientious scruples to stand in his way. His 
dishonest trickery is called cuteness or smartness. In local 
and State politics, at least west of the Atlantic, bribery and 
corruption seem to be as rife as ever. In games which we 
give our children, we call practices which will bring men 
under the law not crimes but “ taking a chance.” This may 
be a small matter, but it is an index to our way of thinking. 
We no longer attach any value to the vows of marriage, and 
international pledges are mere scraps of paper. We are, in 
fact, losing our grip on the moral law and expediency is 
the only recognized rule of conduct. Are we then absolutely 
sure that the religious ideas which seemed to give our fore¬ 
fathers a deeper insight, a more comprehensive under¬ 
standing, and a loftier code of conduct were completely 
mistaken ? Can a falsehood raise humanity to higher 
things ? 

Moreover, we are not only thinking beings, we are also 
gregarious ones, and our gregarious instincts require some 
unifying principle which in the past was largely supplied 
by our religious beliefs. Admittedly the Churches often 
quarrelled among themselves and sometimes preached 
hatred and strife rather than love and pity, but despite their 
bickerings they still were unifying influences. Besides, 
Christ and His apostles had emphatically preached that in 
the Kingdom of God there was neither rank nor class nor 
nation, but all were one great family. Christ indeed did 
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declare that He came not to send peace on earth but a 
sword, but that sword was to be in the hands of His enemies, 
never in those of His friends. But now our religious beliefs 
are lost, or, at best, are suffered on tolerance, and uncon¬ 
sciously humanity casts about for some other principle that 
will serve to unite men, some other bond of union, some 
ideal that will weld men into a social unit. Humanity cannot 
be united into a social organism simply by propinquity, nor 
by a recognition of the advantages of concerted mass 
action or the expediency of co-operation. We can be united 
only by ideas, and the idea of our common humanity is too 
nebulous to serve the purpose. Hence, concurrently with 
the decline of religious beliefs, there is arising a tendency 
to worship the State or a social theory and to make these the 
links that bind men together. In some countries the State 
itself becomes an idol and is exalted as the one and only 
lawgiver and judge. Its citizens are magnified into an 
imaginary super-race; its leader and spokesman becomes a 
sort of semi-divine embodiment and expression of the 
national will and is adored as the national hero, the fullest 
and highest expression of the national virtues. In other 
countries it is a social theory that is worshipped, and the 
object of adoration is not one nation including all its classes 
but one class in all nations, or rather a theoretical classless 
society that is to rise out of the ruins of existing social 
organizations. Whatever more immediate cause we may 
ascribe to the rise of these idolatries we cannot deny that 
they are both bitterly opposed to Christianity and that their 
tenets are utterly incompatible with the teaching of Christ, 
nor can we question the fact that they have prospered best 
in those countries where the grip and appeal of religious 
ideas had become most relaxed. And in both cases the 
results are very similar—national or class hatred leading 
inevitably to strife and bloodshed. But the modern idolatries 
satisfy our craving for an object to worship and enable us 
to lose the sense of our own pettiness and insignificance by 
sinking our individualities in the largeness of the nation or 
class. These, at least, possess a permanence and significance 
that exceed those of our individual selves. So we prostrate 
ourselves before the State or social theory and imagine that 
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we are very modern and vastly different from our ignorant 
ancestors. 

But the brave new world promised us by the apostles of 
the new creeds does not seem to be materializing. On the 
contrary, when we survey the world to-day freshly plunged 
into another devastating war, the culmination of a series of 
local but savage conflicts that have kept the whole world on 
edge for years; when we contemplate our economic systems 
plunging from depression into depression and destroying 
foodstuffs while millions are under-nourished; when we 
study our social systems, our crime statistics, our lunacy and 
suicide rates, we do not feel over-confident that humanity 
is indeed progressing upwards. Men’s hearts are failing 
them for fear of those things that are coming on the earth, 
and in the language of the prophet we can almost see the 
horror and terror of an air raid when “men shall hide them¬ 
selves in holes of the earth and in caves of the rocks and 
say to the rocks, fall on us to hide us from the coming 
wrath.” Is it time we paused and asked ourselves whither 
exactly are we drifting and are we sure of our bearings ? 

Has our pride in our boasted science, our knowledge 
wrung from Nature by the sweat of our brows, blinded us 
to other things? Is our anger and resentment at what is 
ugly and false in contemporary religion carrying us away 
and numbing our senses to what is true and beautiful? 
“Knowledge puffeth up,” wrote St. Paul, “but love buildeth 
up.” Has our knowledge puffed us up, and have we sought 
by logic for what we should have sought by love? Is our 
attitude determined by honest and dispassionate examina¬ 
tion of all the evidence or have our passions and desires, 
our pride and even mental laziness been allowed to sway our 
judgment? The churches in the past made a great mistake. 
They possessed a message containing important spiritual 
truths, but they tried to stretch out this message and make 
it cover the whole of human experience. They made it not 
only a rule of spiritual truth but also of physical reality, and 
tried to hinder free enquiry into events in the physical 
universe if it threatened to conflict with their dogmas. Is 
modern science making a very similar mistake? She has 
gained great and important physical truths, but is she 
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trying to extend her jurisdiction over the whole of human 
experience and making her dogmas an arbitrary limitation 
to reality? If so, will mankind again Submit to having its 
mind put in shackles ? And have we Christians lost sight of 
the true essence of Christ’s teaching? Are we offering the 
world a makeshift and distorted image that is no longer 
true or beautiful ? If so no small part of the responsibility 
for the present condition of the world falls on our shoulders. 

The world of to-day is in a very unsettled and sorry state, 
and we have reached a period when most of us feel that 
drastic changes are called for in our social and economic 
systems and in our international relationships. At such 
moments, our disgust at past abuses and our zeal for reform 
can carry us away and we can easily slip into the frame of 
mind that sees something bad in everything that is old. and 
established and only good in what is new and untried. We 
forget that there have been many similar periods of upheaval 
and reform, and that the new ideas that were then ushered 
in with such fanfare of trumpets and such exalted hopes of 
the immediate dawn of a millennial reign of peace and pros¬ 
perity have proved in time to be deceiving mirages. Would 
it not be wise for us to pause awhile and take our bearings, 
to determine what can be attained and is worth attaining 
and also what can be and is worth being retained ? For 
otherwise it is very possible that in our haste to throw away 
much that is undoubtedly useless and ugly rubbish we may 
also lose a pearl of great price that had been covered and 
obscured from view. 
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SCIENCE 

It seems to be fairly fashionable nowadays to blame Des¬ 
cartes for setting an arbitrary division between material and 
spiritual things. But Descartes did no more than give 
formal and concise expression to a belief that mankind had 
held since remote antiquity. Things do in fact fall into the 
distinct categories of matter, life, and mind, and up to the 
time of Descartes it was generally held that these three 
classes of fact represented three distinct but often inter¬ 
connected kinds of being or reality. Man, in whom all 
three met, was considered as possessing a threefold nature 
of body, soul, and spirit. Even to-day we have discovered 
no bridge between these three categories of fact, and 
Descartes simply drew attention to this state of affairs. 

After the time of Descartes philosophers began to 
develop an objection to believing in the simultaneous 
existence of two or more classes of reality, though the exact 
nature of this objection is not easy to express. The human 
mind cannot grasp the existence of an eternal self-existing 
thing, yet we must admit that there is at least one such 
ultimate mind or substance or whatever it may be. So what 
grounds have we for objecting to the existence of two or 
more such elemental kinds of being, except that it is an 
advantage to feel that there is only one ultimate incompre¬ 
hensible? But as these three kinds of being co-exist in man, 
and are therefore interconnected and able to influence each 
other, it seems reasonable to believe that they must have 
some points in common, and that there must be a simpler 
and more elemental unity behind them. Each kind of being 
can intrude on the others, and it is difficult to see how this 
could occur unless each partook in some degree of the 
nature of the others, or they all possessed a common and 
fundamental nature concealed from our superficial view. 
Philosophy therefore set out to find this principle of unity 
that underlies all phenomena and makes them all parts of 
a single whole. 
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The difficulty can perhaps be more clearly shown by 
taking a case that illustrates it. We all believe, for example, 
in the existence of material or physical objects, in fact, we 
find it impossible not to believe in them, and we believe 
that we live in material bodies. Now our very extensive and 
prolonged study of material objects and their relationships 
to each other has convinced us of two facts. The first is 
that matter and energy are indestructible and uncreatable, 
the quantities of them existing in the universe are constant 
and cannot be changed, and the second is that the behaviour 
of material things is controlled by unalterable and invariable 
laws. In the physical universe everything is predestined and 
determined, here there is no spontaneity, no choice, every¬ 
thing is held in the unbreakable chain of cause and effect, 
and though we believe that this fixed determination of 
events may not hold good in the realm of atomic physics, 
yet elsewhere in the domain of science an uncompromising 
determinacy appears to prevail. Recent discoveries in 
atomic physics have not shaken our faith in this principle 
in the slightest degree, and perhaps the eminent scientists 
who made these discoveries are inclined to overestimate 
their influence on science in general. The latter still holds 
tenaciously to doctrines of absolute determination and 
mechanical interpretation, and regards the universe as one 
of fixed and irrevocable events. On the other hand, we are 
all conscious of our own minds and wills and are absolutely 
convinced that we are free and able to choose between 
different lines of conduct, and to alter our course should we 
so wish. Here in the realm of mind we meet with sponta¬ 
neity, with freedom to choose, and here we do not believe 
that every-act is rigidly determined by preceding events. 
Here, in fact, we seem to be dealing with something of an 
altogether different nature from the passive objects of the 
physical universe, rigidly bound down by unchangeable 
laws of behaviour. 

Again, both philosophy and science have made it plain 
that the real universe of physical objects consists solely of 
masses of matter in various states of motion which set up 
different types of radiations of waves in the surrounding 
space. There is no light or colour, no sound or music, no 
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scent or taste, or feeling, or beauty in the real universe, for 
these things are just sensations which arise in our minds 
when the material particles, or radiations, or waves come 
into contact with our sense organs and set up nerve impulses 
which travel to our brains. The real physical universe, 
therefore, is a soundless, colourless affair, a mere complex 
of moving matter. But the universe of which we are really 
conscious and in which we really live is composed of ligh u 
and shade, of colour and music, of scents and tastes, and 
feelings and beauty. There seems therefore to be an 
immense and unbridgeable gulf between the physical 
universe of matter and the universe of mind in which we 
live, and the task that philosophy undertook was to find a 
bridge between these two worlds, to bring them into a single 
logical system and establish harmony between them. The 
history of philosophy during the last three hundred years is 
the story of various attempts to effect this reconciliation; 
it is a record of different efforts to determine exactly what is 
real and elemental and what is only apparent and imaginary. 

On a preliminary survey it seems that there are only 
three possible ways in which this task might be accomplished, 
The first is to admit that both matter and mind are real 
but not elemental, and that they owe their existence and 
interaction to a more ultimate or absolute reality that lies 
behind them of which they both are different manifesta¬ 
tions. This was the classical view, and more or less the 
view of Descartes and Spinoza. It regarded God as the 
ultimate and absolute reality that lay behind the phenomena 
of both matter and mind and in Him they were united into 
a single whole. But this view suffers from the disadvantage 
that we cannot prove the existence of God, and as philosophy 
aims at erecting an ordered structure of knowledge in which 
each conclusion rests on previously proved conclusions or 
on admitted and unquestionable facts, this particular 
attempt to construct such an edifice broke down. It was 
really an attempt to build a tower o ft Babel with its founda¬ 
tions resting on the mundane facts of earth and its final 
keystone in heaven. But as the keystone could not be 
supported, the structure was useless. 

The second possible way of accomplishing the task is to 
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admit the reality of either matter or mind and deny the 
reality of the other. Most philosophers adopted this method 
and as a result two great schools of philosophy arose. One 
admitted the existence of mind and held that matter only 
exists as an idea in a mind, and the other admitted the 
existence of matter and held that mind was only a sort of 
illusory phenomenon, an epi-phenomenon arising from 
matter. Thus arose the various idealistic and materialistic 
schools of philosophy. 

The idealists led by Berkeley and Hume started out from 
the proposition of Descartes that we can doubt the existence 
of everything except ourselves and the ideas and sense-data 
of which we are directly aware. These are the only things 
that we are directly aware of, but from the sense-data in our 
minds we infer the existence of physical objects outside us. 
In other words, we infer that the sense-data in our minds 
are caused by physical objects around us, and this inference 
is so instinctive and immediate that we overlook it altogether 
and imagine that we are directly aware of the external 
physical object, whatever it may happen to be. For example, 
I think that I am directly aware of the pen in my hand, but 
on analysis it is obvious that all I am aware of are certain 
sensations in my mind from which I infer the existence of 
both my hand and the pen. But it is conceivable that my 
inference might be wrong, that I could have the sense-data 
without any object existing outside, and in dreams, delusions, 
and even vivid imagination I do have such foundationless 
sense-data. Consequently I cannot prove that physical 
objects do actually exist. I can be certain of my own, that 
is, of my mind’s existence, for I cannot doubt my own 
existence because I must exist in order to doubt, and I can 
be certain of the existence of those feelings, thoughts, and 
sense-data of which I am immediately and directly aware, 
but the existence of all other things can be doubted. 
Descartes, therefore based his philosophical system on the 
unassailable certainty of his own existence. His famous 
proposition, Cogito ergo sum —I know, therefore I am— 
was in his eyes the foundation stone on which all knowledge 
was to rest. His general proposition is irrefutable, and, as 
far as absolutely unquestionable certainty goes, I and my 
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sense-data and ideas exist, but all else is remote inference. 
Such a system obviously places mind in the position of the 
ultimate reality. 

Just about the same time that Descartes launched his 
philosophy, science also started on her career with the 
publication of Bacon’s Novum Organum and also with the 
publication of Descartes’ mathematical discoveries, and 
science completely ignored the arguments of the philo¬ 
sophers. She set about investigating the character and 
behaviour of physical objects regardless of the fact that 
philosophy had shown that their existence cannot be 
proved. Science laughed and pooh-poohed at the idealistic 
philosophy and its views of the unreality of matter. She took 
what is generally known as the common-sense view. Every 
man believes in matter, and it would be quite impossible 
for us to carry on our lives for a single day if we really acted 
on the belief that material things were only imaginary. So 
science dismissed philosophy, accepted the real existence of 
matter as a self-evident fact, and, once she had got under 
way, made remarkable progress which became progressively 
more rapid and extensive with every passing decade. 

There were several reasons for this rapid advance of 
science. In the first place, she deals with physical things 
that we all can observe objectively. We can measure and 
weigh them and compare our observations, and we find it 
very easy to form mental pictures of these concrete and 
tangible things. She demands for her service no special or 
peculiar mental gifts, but only a constant and careful 
exercise of such talents as patience, perseverance, industry, 
carefulness, and curiosity which are in some measure common 
to all men. She has the advantage of being closely connected 
with our everyday practical life, with our trades and com¬ 
merce, our houses and machines, our means of travel and 
communication. She does not demand any long and arduous 
preparation or training in profound and difficult study. In 
contrast with all this, philosophy deals with ideas, feelings, 
and sensations, and we cannot observe each other’s feelings 
or sensations. Each man’s sensations can be observed by 
himself alone and we have to accept what the owner of the 
feeling or sensation tells us about it. Even then we cannot 
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be sure that his sensations are identical with ours, for we 
both may look at the same object and call it blue, but 
whether the sensation that he calls blue is identical with that 
which I call blue or not we cannot tell, for we have no means 
of comparing or measuring our sensations. Philosophy 
therefore deals with abstract and difficult ideas, not with 
concrete and easily grasped things; it demands an ability 
to follow involved arguments and to make an intricate 
analysis of our own experience, it requires that we some¬ 
times should be profoundly introspective; it necessitates an 
ability to express very abstruse and elusive ideas; and 
philosophy holds no promise of immediate and substantial 
gains in our everyday practical life. It cannot aid us in 
harnessing the forces of Nature and bending them to our 
wills. This of course does not mean that the questions which 
it debates are only of trifling importance and may not 
ultimately prove to be those most intimately concerned with 
the happiness and true welfare of the human race. But 
owing to its interest in abstruse and abstract ideas remote 
from the practical affairs of life, philosophy has been rele¬ 
gated into the background, whereas science has become 
immensely popular and made great strides because she is 
open and accessible to all men, she demands no special 
intellectual gifts and she is closely connnected with our 
ordinary worldly pursuits. We should remember the com¬ 
parative easiness of science, and realize that her triumphs, 
which are sometimes adduced as a vindication for the whole 
viewpoint of materialistic philosophy, may possibly be due 
more to her comparative easiness than to her superior 
truth. The most obvious, easy, practical, and materially 
remunerative approach to the universal is the way of 
science. 

Science therefore set out and prospered. Her business 
was, and'is the careful, accurate, and painstaking observation 
and measurement of the character, properties, and behaviour 
of material things. She invented delicate instruments which 
enormously extended the range of human observation. She 
repeats and repeats all her observations to exclude the 
possibility of arriving at wrong conclusions from the 
observation of exceptional cases, or through hasty, careless, 
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or inaccurate observation. She tries to record all her findings 
in an objective manner excluding all subjective elements. 
She seeks to isolate the phenomenon she is investigating 
and, if possible, to repeat it in controlled conditions so 
as to remove it from the influence of all extraneous and 
unobserved factors. She is especially interested in sequences 
of facts, in the order of change in material things, and from 
her knowledge of this order she builds up the chain of cause 
and effect. She has found that material things and their 
relationships to each other can be analysed into and 
expressed in terms of particles in various states of motion, 
and she seeks to explain all things in such terms. In other 
words, she tries to explain all things by the laws of chemistry 
and physics, and in scientific discussion there is a recognized 
convention that appeal may not be made to any other laws 
or forces, for the admission of any other force at once carries 
the discussion outside the field of science. To science, all 
causes other than the laws of chemistry and physics are 
supernatural. 

In course of time as science advanced she developed her 
own philosophy. Her whole attention was focused on 
material things and mechanical interpretations, and she 
had deliberately closed her eyes to other matters. She soon 
came to see that, at least within her domain, she knew of no 
mind apart from a material body and recognized that the 
character of a mind varies with the structure of the material 
organ in which it resides. What then was more natural 
than to suggest that the mind was only a function of the 
material organ? So she asserted that matter was the only 
reality, she formulated the dogma of the infallibility of 
physical fact, and gave birth to materialistic philosophy. 
I do not mean to assert that she did this consciously and 
intentionally, or that the above is a true account of the 
successive stages through which the mind of any individual 
philosopher passed. The movement covered many years 
and concerned many persons, but materialistic philosophy 
finally took shape in an atmosphere that was the result of 
years of scientific thinking, or rather of exclusive devotion 
to scientific modes of thought, and now a great majority of 
scientists have no hesitation in boldly avowing a pure 
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materialism. They elevate the scientific convention that 
appeal may not be made to forces other than the laws of 
chemistry and physics into a dogmatic rule of truth. To 
modern science in general, physical facts are the only 
realities and the moving particle the only God. 

It is, I think, a very significant fact that there have been 
no outstanding, independent materialistic philosophers, for 
materialistic philosophy did not originate as a product of 
independent thought but as an offshoot from science. It is 
a sort of scientific ante-room. This certainly suggests that a 
disengaged and open mind does not usually find a material¬ 
istic concept of the universe either satisfactory, consistent, 
or convincing. But if our minds have been exclusively 
occupied for many years with the investigation of material 
things and have deliberately ignored all that is not physical, 
they can finally become so saturated and obsessed with 
physical facts and mechanical explanations and so insensitive 
to other matters that they can find satisfaction in a material¬ 
istic philosophy. Darwin’s well-known remark that after 
years spent exclusively in scientific investigations he found 
that he had lost all ability to appreciate and enjoy poetry 
and music is a striking example of this process. Still another 
illustration of it is afforded by the very remarkable fact that, 
in general, physicists are and always have been much less 
materialistic in their outlook on the universe than biologists. 
The reason for this appears to be that the scientific work of 
the physicist does not require that he should shut his eyes 
to any class of facts and thus acquire a disuse blindness as 
regards that class. He deals with what are admittedly no 
more than physical phenomena and he can explain these 
fully and satisfactorily by the laws of physics. But outside 
his science he is quite conscious of many facts that are not 
physical. In his eyes, the constant and invariable results of 
his experiments in the laboratory seem to belong to a 
different order of things from the spontaneity and volition 
that he is conscious of in his own mind, so he naturally 
regards mind as something distinct from matter, and as 
these mental phenomena lie outside his science he is not 
forced by his scientific loyalty to the laws of chemistry and 
physics as the only legitimate explanations to shut his eyes 
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to their non-physical nature. Many physicists, therefore, 
are very unmaterialistic in their general outlook on the 
universe, and this tendency has of late been strengthened 
by the discovery of some physical facts that do not seem to 
admit of a mechanical explanation. But the biologist is 
dealing with phenomena of which his own mind forms a 
part, and, if he is to remain loyal to the scientific convention 
that the laws of chemistry and physics are a full and com¬ 
plete explanation for everything in the universe, he is 
compelled to regard his mind as only a function of complex 
material particles. He is forced to shut his eyes to everything 
but the physical side of living organisms and to place an 
arbitrary restriction on his thought, and, after a time, the 
faculties that he has deliberately suppressed degenerate and 
perish and he no longer sees the facts that he formerly 
refused to notice. 

The rapid and spectacular progress of science dazzled the 
world, for who could not but be impressed by both the 
army and the strategy that had conquered territories so vast 
and important? In fact, this phenomenal progress is some¬ 
times cited as a complete vindication of the whole viewpoint 
of modern scientific materialism. We are told that the 
materialistic concept of life has been much more fruitful in 
results than the spiritual concept could be. To this we may 
reply that the average man examining a great picture will 
certainly be much more likely to obtain results if he confines 
his attention to the material aspects of the work—the 
character and chemical composition of the pigments used, 
the solvents in which the pigments were dissolved or sus¬ 
pended, the nature of the material on which the picture is 
painted, etc.—than if he tries to grasp the ideas behind the 
picture and so gain an insight into the mind of the artist. 
Yet this does not prove that the quest for the artist’s mind 
is not the nobler venture holding ultimately a promise of a 
richer reward. But nothing impresses the world like success, 
and the tremendous success of science so fascinated the 
world that other kinds of learning were ignored. Science 
became the only oracle and the sole guide. Possible limita¬ 
tions to her methods were ignored, facts not amenable to 
scientific proof were dismissed, and the assumptions under- 
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lying all scientific work, as well as the implications of these 
assumptions, were completely overlooked. One very serious 
result of this attitude, to which I shall revert later on, was 
that it led to a neglect of historical knowledge and a ten¬ 
dency to underestimate the value of historical evidence. 

This is very much the situation that prevails to-day, but 
during recent years there have been signs that humanity is 
revolting against the crude materialism of thirty or so years 
ago. Intellectually as well as bodily, man cannot live by 
bread alone, and on all sides one hears protests against the 
exclusive occupation of science with material things to the 
neglect of other matters. Mankind, we are told, has spent 
more time and energy in inventing diabolical instruments 
of destruction than in studying the things that make for 
human happiness. This may be quite true, but it is hardly 
a fair criticism of science, for the fault does not lie with her. 
Scientists are willing to place their talents and knowledge 
at the service of any requiring them, and in confining their 
attention to physical facts they are simply minding their own 
business. For material facts are the concern of science. She 
does not offend by keeping to them. But she does offend if 
she presumes to assert that physical facts are the only 
realities and thereby derides other kinds of learning. 
Science can only deal with those matters to which her 
methods will apply. The responsibility for the present 
situation really lies with the world at large which abuses the 
discoveries of science by debasing them to serve ignoble 
6nds, and also fails to realize the limitations of science, with 
the result that other lines of study are almost completely 
neglected. The world has been overwhelmed by the power 
of science and despises all other counsellors. It has no right 
to complain because its chosen instructor has not furnished 
it with a better understanding of the means for obtaining 
human happiness and peace, for science can only impart a 
knowledge of physical facts. 

Again, this growing dissatisfaction with a purely material¬ 
istic conception of the universe has of late led to a search 
for a third possibility in the effort to reconcile the worlds 
of matter and of mind. New schools of philosophy that 
assert that our classification of phenomena into material and 
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mental is arbitrary and unjustifiable have arisen. They claim 
that there is no real distinction between these two, and that 
our ideas of matter and mind are really mental abstractions 
that have no counterparts in Nature. But these philosophies 
if accepted would undoubtedly necessitate a complete 
revision of the usual scientific concept of matter. The 
Holism of Smuts and the thought of Whitehead both view 
matter as something very different from the mere mass 
located in space and time that is visualized by physical 
science, and both these schemes of thought ascribe to matter 
something that is very close to mind or to a pre-mental or 
potentially mental state. Whether these systems will endure 
or not remains to be seen, but in any case they have not as 
yet had any marked influence on public opinion and science 
is still the popular oracle and omniscient guide. 

Have we then any reason to distrust her capacity to act 
in such a role? None whatever so long as we recognize the' 
territories of which she possesses expert knowledge and 
allow her to guide us in these regions only, but we have 
very considerable grounds for mistrust if she offers to guide 
us in other districts, which is what is happening to-day. To 
the man in the street, science simply means exact and 
reliable knowledge of any kind, and this popular and loose 
meaning of the term arose from the writings of many 
scientists who erroneously give us to understand that only 
scientific information is reliable. Such an idea, however, is 
incorrect, for, strictly speaking, the nature of scientific 
facts does not depend on their greater certainty but on the 
nature of the evidence by which they have been established. 
Scientific facts are facts that have been established by 
physical evidence, either by means of unimpeachable 
physical records or by repeatable physical experiments and 
observations. Any fact established by any other kind of 
evidence is non-scientific, no matter how certain it may be, 
for the only proof that science admits is physical demon¬ 
stration. For example, the only evidence in favour of the 
existence of a mind that science can accept is such behaviour 
of a physical body as would lead us to conclude that a mind 
was directing the behaviour. Strictly speaking, science can 
never know a mind, it can only know behaviour, and the 
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inferred existence of the mind from the behaviour is, at the 
last resort, an argument from the analogy of our own minds 
of which we are directly but not scientifically aware and 
therefore is non-scientific. I can only know a mind through 
the analogy of my own mind, and my knowledge of my own 
mind is not scientific. Science, therefore, can never know a 
mind and consequently there is no science of mind, but she 
can know behaviour and there is a science of behaviour, the 
science of psychology. As we are directly aware of our own 
minds and of their influence on our behaviour, when we see 
similar behaviour in other bodies we infer that they are 
moved by a mind. But we can never be scientifically certain 
of the existence of the mind in the other body, and on 
account of this fact many scientists, ignoring their direct 
awareness of their own minds, concentrate all their attention 
on behaviour and deny the existence of mind except as a 
behaviour complex. Quite obviously therefore there are 
many facts of which we are quite certain, but they are not 
scientific. For example, the existence of our own minds, the 
existence and nature of the sense-data in our minds, the 
freedom of our wills, our pains and aches, our thoughts and 
feelings, and all the host of facts of which we are immedi¬ 
ately and directly aware. These are the greatest certainties 
we know, far more certain than any scientific fact, but they 
are not scientific facts, for we cannot objectively observe 
or measure them. 

Science, therefore, is concerned with physical facts 
demonstrated by physical evidence, and there are very 
definite boundaries to her domain. All the facts mentioned 
above are completely outside her province, and so also is 
the vast mass of external facts that we know by direct 
personal experience or from the testimony of others. Those 
that we experience personally may be scientific to us, for we 
may have had a physical demonstration of them, but they 
are not scientific to others, for we cannot pass on the demon¬ 
stration, and science cannot accept any fact on personal 
testimony alone. She may accept the word of a scientist of 
known ability when she sees no reason to suspect him of 
fraud or carelessness, but she only does so when he testifies 
to facts which can be repeated or examined by others, and 
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until such physical demonstration is forthcoming, she only 
accepts his word tentatively. If the • scientist has made 
careful measurements of the phenomena he describes, she 
regards his account as strengthened in credibility but still 
unproved. To prove his case he must either obtain an 
unimpeachable physical record of it or describe an observa¬ 
tion or experiment that can be and is repeated with results 
as he described. 

This means that practically the whole of history is outside 
the province of science. If one or many men testify for a 
fact but can neither present it for our examination here and 
now, nor produce an unquestionable physical record of it, 
we may or may not believe them. Whether we do or do not 
believe them depends on the opinion that we have formed 
of their trustworthiness, carefulness, and ability, but we 
cannot make a scientific investigation of the fact. Confidence 
in the testimony of others is not physical demonstration, nor 
is such confidence based on physical evidence. Of course 
personal witness for past or present events may be true or 
false or just careless and inaccurate, and it has to be evaluated 
and judged by its own proper criteria, but science has 
nothing to do with such evidence. Consequently there is no 
science of history. On the other hand, there is a science of 
archaeology, and archaeology consists of a search for existing 
physical facts from which past events can be inferred. We 
may, for example, find a piece of pottery, and by examining 
the surroundings in which it was buried and the type and 
pattern of the fragment itself we may be able to arrive at 
many conclusions concerning the time when it was made 
and the culture and civilization of the people who made it. 
But an historical event that has left no existing physical 
evidence is completely outside the province of science, and 
of course a contemporary document is not physical evidence 
of the facts therein narrated but only evidence that such a 
document was written. 

Science, therefore, is not only confined to the study of 
physical facts through the medium of physical evidence but 
is strictly limited to the study of existing physical evidence 
alone. The past and the future do not concern her except 
in so far as they may be inferred from existing physical 
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evidence, or reconstructed from our knowledge of the cycles 
in which so many natural events occur. Even our knowledge 
of some of these cycles is not purely scientific, for it depends 
on the personal evidence of our predecessors unsupported 
by any existing physical record, and such evidence is non- 
scientific. All accounts of past events that cannot be sup¬ 
ported by physical evidence existing here and now are 
history no matter who wrote them, and there is no justifi¬ 
cation for the present fashion of treating such accounts by 
former scientists as in a class by themselves and deserving 
of a special a priori credit. 

Moreover, as no scientific fact could be established on a 
single and unrepeatable observation, no matter how many 
observers were present, science can have no concern with a 
unique event, even if we assume for the moment that such 
exist. She could have some concern with an event that was 
unique in magnitude, such, for instance, as the largest 
electrical discharge that ever occurred on the surface of the 
earth, for she has considerable experience of electrical 
discharges and would only have to magnify her experience 
of lesser discharges to suit the larger example, but she can 
have no concern with an event that is unique in kind. 
Therefore, such events as the Virgin Birth and the Resur¬ 
rection of Christ are completely outside her province, and 
her acceptance or rejection of them would be equally 
irrelevant. The only evidence that she could admit on these 
matters would be a demonstration that virgin births and 
resurrections from the dead can occur here and now, and 
if they can occur here and now, then the Virgin Birth and 
Resurrection of Christ cease to be unique events and lose 
all significance. Of course, the fact that they cannot occur 
here and now does not in any way invalidate the Virgin 
Birth and Resurrection of Christ as unique events. Very 
similar arguments apply in a sense to all miracles, which are 
not always unique in kind but which are evidence of the 
presence of a very rare or almost unique factor in the 
environment. Science cannot accept the miracle, because 
she has received no physical demonstration of it, and she 
certainly has no warrant for rejecting the miracle, because 
she cannot say to what an extent the presence of a very rare 
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factor might modify the environment and completely 
reverse the normal course of a natural event. In our ordinary 
laboratory experiments we know that the presence of a very 
inconspicuous factor in the environment can sometimes 
arrest or completely reverse a usual process. A miracle 
therefore is not evidence of the suspension or breach of a 
natural law, as is sometimes asserted, but is evidence of the 
presence of a rare factor in the environment which may 
completely alter the normal course of events. 

There are, therefore, very definite boundaries to the range 
of science. She can give us information about contemporary 
physical events or make inferences from these events, but 
beyond these she cannot go. And while some of these infer¬ 
ences may be practical certainties, we should remember that 
others are often extremely slender and far fetched, and that 
as an inference is not a matter of objective observation but 
a product of thought, it can be coloured by the prejudices 
and ignorance of the thinking mind. Many so-called scien¬ 
tific conclusions are therefore very far from certainty. Her 
view is not only limited but even within her proper field it 
is at times obscure. Practically the whole of human history, 
our own feelings and thoughts, all the facts that we learn by 
direct personal experience, all those that we know of only 
through the personal testimony of others, and anything in 
the nature of a unique or miraculous event are outside the 
field of science. This, of course, does not mean that every 
story of a miracle or unique event, every historical narrative, 
and every description of their own feelings by hysterical 
patients must be accepted without question. They all should 
be examined and evaluated by criteria proper to each class 
of testimony. But science has no concern with these matters 
unless there may happen to be actual physical facts that 
throw light on them and then she can deal with that physical 
evidence only. Once we pass beyond the existing physical 
facts we leave science behind. The largest and most impor¬ 
tant part of our lives is made up of non-scientific facts and 
it is on them that our attention is focused during the 
greater part of our waking hours. 

In view of this strict and narrow, but usually unrecognized 
limitation of the jurisdiction of science, her competence to 
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act as a universal guide and oracle must be challenged. In 
the first place, it seems obvious that she is not competent 
to express opinions about the universe as a whole, for her 
studies and her knowledge are confined to only particular 
parts and aspects of the universe, and if we are to form a just 
estimate of the whole, we must take account of every part 
and aspect. We must of course include scientific knowledge 
in our survey, but we cannot base our judgment on scientific 
knowledge alone. This does not mean that scientists are 
debarred from expressing opinions about the universe, but 
that any opinion which they base on scientific evidence 
alone is very likely to be untrue. The opinions of many 
scientists on the universe take account, consciously or 
unconsciously, of knowledge and evidence that are not 
scientific, and in so far as they are based on a complete and 
comprehensive survey they are entitled to consideration. 
But many scientists hazard opinions about the universe as 
a whole which are based only on physical science and often 
only on an acquaintanceship with an extremely narrow and 
specialized field within science, and such views should not 
be honoured with a serious attention. “What do they know 
of England who only England know,” wrote the poet, but 
with greater force we may ask: what do they know of the 
universe who only know the physical side of the universe? 

Again, science can never have direct knowledge of a 
mind, she can only know the behaviour of a physical body. 
Admittedly we deduce the existence of a mind from the 
character of the behaviour, but this deduction rests on our 
direct and unscientific knowledge of our own minds and 
their influence on our own behaviour and therefore is not 
scientific. It is not a part of science, for she knows only 
behaviour. Therefore, even if there is an ultimate Mind, 
not incorporated in a physical body, science can know 
nothing about Him, for He has no physical body whose 
behaviour she could study, and her acceptance or rejection 
of the existence of God are both ultra vires. She simply is 
completely disqualified from expressing an opinion on the 
matter. Science therefore in itself is bound to be agnostic 
and cannot logically take up any other attitude, but as 
agnosticism is a judgment about the universe as a whole 
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it cannot be logically founded on a consideration of scientific 
knowledge alone. Agnosticism may not be a logical creed, 
though science is bound by logic to be agnostic for she can 
know nothing about God and therefore cannot know 
whether He exists or not. We need to relearn Christ’s lesson 
to Nicodemus. “Except a man is born of the Spirit he 
cannot see the Kingdom of God.” God is a spirit and we 
can only know Him spiritually; the flesh, or science which 
is the study of fleshly or material things, can never help us 
towards that knowledge. No physical demonstration can 
convey a knowledge of Him, and it is profoundly true that 
“if we believe not Moses and the prophets, neither would 
we be persuaded though one rose from the dead.” 

Besides, it is most probable that the scientist owing to 
his long immersion in physical concepts and mechanical 
explanations to the exclusion of all other matters has lost 
a great part of the normal human sensitivity to spiritual 
truth just as Darwin lost his capacity to appreciate music 
and poetry. Reverting once more to the illustration of a great 
picture, we can see that we can apprehend it simply as a 
material ensemble, a complex of various physical substances; 
or we can apprehend it as the work of a human mind 
embodying the ideas and values of that mind. If we allow 
ourselves to become engrossed with the merely physical 
aspects of the work and deliberately close our eyes to all 
other possible aspects, it is almost certain that we shall lose 
the edge and keenness of our ability to appreciate its artistic 
merits, that is its value for the ideas that it contains and for 
its manner of expressing them. Any human faculty not 
properly exercised tends to atrophy and our mental ability 
to observe things is especially liable to decay from neglect. 
We all know to what an amazing extent we can become 
unaware of events and happenings occurring all around us 
when we have deliberately withheld our attention from 
them for some time. Therefore, if the universe does possess 
an artistic value as the work and expression of a supreme 
Mind, it seems that the scientist is peculiarly unfitted for 
detecting it. Perhaps the artistic mind can see more clearly 
into the true significance of things. 

From all these facts it seems evident that the religious 
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opinions of scientists instead of being accepted with respect 
and reverence should more justly be regarded with grave 
suspicion. Their studies are confined to only a part of the 
universe, and that part which they do study leaves them not 
only ignorant of spiritual matters but completely unaware of 
their existence. Science knows nothing about beauty or hope 
or happiness or love, nor does she know anything about 
deeper spiritual matters. She has no direct knowledge of 
the human mind and no knowledge whatever of the ultimate 
Mind, nor can she ever obtain it. And the exclusive pre¬ 
occupation of scientists with the physical aspect of things 
has almost certainly led to an under-development or even 
degeneration of their sensitivity to other aspects. Science, 
therefore, is not competent to guide us in religious questions, 
for in such matters she is a blind guide. The usual argument 
put forward by materialistic scientists to the effect that as 
the universe can be understood without bringing in the idea 
of God there is no necessity for believing that He exists is 
valueless, for it is based on this partial and incomplete 
examination of the universe that science is constitutionally 
unable to avoid. These scientists view the universe as merely 
a self-regulating mechanical system, and we can in a sense 
understand any such system without bringing in the idea 
of a mechanic once we have made the tremendous assumption 
that the system with all its intricate and involved internal 
correlations and connexions came together by the operation 
of forces inherent in the separate particles of the system. 
Scientists who fail to recognize the limits of their calling are 
forced to make this assumption because they can know 
nothing of God. But if instead of the partial universe of 
physical science we take the complete universe, including 
the physical one and the realm of our own inner conscious¬ 
ness and the facts of history, I think that it cannot be fully 
understood without the idea of an ultimate Mind. A few 
years back our ancestors persuaded themselves that they 
understood many things without bringing in any of the ideas 
or discoveries of recent science, yet we now know that they 
did not understand but only imagined that they did, just 
as our successors will probably realize that our under¬ 
standing of things is largely imaginary. 
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We have, however, fallen so completely under the sway 
of science and are so impressed with her power and authority 
that we imagine she is omniscient and that the suggestion 
that there are limits to her view is absurd and tantamount 
to denying her whole authority. I therefore feel that it is 
necessary that I affirm once again that I am not attacking 
science nor questioning her authority within her own realm 
but only pointing out that there are boundaries to this realm 
and that we should not allow her to guide us in other 
regions. Within the realm of physical facts she speaks with 
an unchallengeable authority based on experience, but 
outside that realm she owns no authority whatever. Our 
delusion of her omniscience arose from our tendency to 
limit our thought to physical concepts because they are 
easily and readily grasped by our minds, and because we 
can more easily and readily grasp physical than spiritual 
concepts we assumed that physical facts are more certain 
than spiritual ones. We mistake ease of apprehension for 
certainty. By such an argument Euclidean geometry is more 
certain than Einstein’s, for it is certainly apprehended more 
easily. Consequently we became overwhelmingly impressed 
with the superior reality of physical facts, and as science 
deals with these superior realities we are inclined to credit 
her with a wider and more far-seeing authority than she 
actually owns. But physical facts are not more certain than 
spiritual ones; to each one of us the facts of our inner 
consciousness, our hopes and fears, our pains and aches, 
our loves and hates are far more real than any physical 
fact, but we can more easily form mental pictures of external 
physical objects. 

Moreover, our exaggeration of the power and authority of 
science can lead us into two other misconceptions which 
further confuse us. In the first place it leads us to idolize 
the scientist as the high priest of this powerful and all-seeing 
deity. The scientist therefore is frequently depicted as a 
noble figure who unselfishly dedicates his life to a patient 
pursuit of truth and bends all his energies to the noble 
task of acquiring exact and reliable information. He is 
wholly free from personal and selfish motives and far above 
the meanness and pettiness that soil the common run of 
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men. His attitude is often compared, very much to his 
favour, with that of his opponents who are supposed to be 
more partisan and liable to be swayed by ulterior motives. 
All this adulation is quite unjustified and in truth is very 
distasteful to many scientists. To begin with, the scientist 
is not devoting his life to a patient search for truth, he is 
devoting it to a search for physical truth and never makes 
the slightest attempt to obtain any other kind. Then, the 
scientist is not very different from other men. There have 
been noble and inspiring figures in science as in all other 
walks of life, but scientists in general are just like other 
men, no better and no worse. They are very ordinary 
members of Homo sapiens , quite liable to envy and jealousy, 
often very fond of vainglory, sometimes tempted by the 
lure of personal fame or gain, sometimes confusing the 
trappings of eminence and power for true greatness, eager 
to acquire labels that purport to be recognitions of merit, 
and just as capable as any body of men of obstinately adher¬ 
ing to an irrational opinion. Possibly not many of them are 
deliberately dishonest, but all of them are subject to the 
common temptations of life. Perhaps their ordinary human 
failings can be most clearly demonstrated by considering 
the fact that almost every great and notable scientific 
discovery has had to be carried through in the face of bitter 
opposition from contemporary scientists. They generally 
ridiculed the new discovery and obstructed it by every 
means in their power, and it was not recognized till the 
following generation. Vesalius, Pasteur, and Lister are out¬ 
standing examples of scientists who had to contend with the 
opposition of the science of their day. Some pioneers have 
been fortunate in securing the assistance of a powerful ally, 
as Darwin gained the support of Huxley, but most of them 
were for a time “a voice crying in the wilderness.” 

In truth scientists, like other men, can become conser¬ 
vative with advancing age, and as most of them have to 
undertake a good deal of teaching they are liable to acquire 
the dogmatism inseparable from this activity. Besides, they 
can become emotionally attached to ideas and doctrines 
that they have promulgated or earnestly believed. To all this 
is added the danger of losing their sense of humility by the 
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admiration and praise showered on them. We all like being 
hailed as authorities, great pioneers in the advance of 
science, and possessors of a wide and deep knowledge. 
Consequently many scientists unfortunately become very 
dogmatic and intolerant, and there have been dignitaries 
in science as imperious and overbearing as any that ever 
graced theology. All these facts often make the uprooting 
of a false theory a Herculean task requiring the exertions 
of generations of reformers, and the supposition that 
scientists are more impartial and disinterested than their 
opponents confers an unfair prejudice in favour of their 
arguments. But we have no reason to think that scientists 
are any more zealous for truth than, say, theologians. They 
simply have a different standard of truth. To the scientist 
the final test of truth is a physical demonstration, but to the 
theologian this is not a final test at all. On the contrary, he 
feels that the physical demonstration can be misleading on 
account of the fact that it only takes cognizance of one 
particular aspect of the universe. 

Moreover, our undue exaltation of science and of the 
certainty attaching to scientific conclusions can lead us to 
overlook the extremely conjectural nature of many scientific 
theories, especially those that are concerned with long-passed 
and very distant events which we cannot check by close 
observation or subject to experimental tests. For there 
exists a very widespread but quite illogical belief that we 
are under a sort of moral obligation to accept the most 
plausible physical explanation available at the moment for 
any fact. If objection should be taken to the proposed 
explanation, it is at once met by a challenge to produce an 
alternative one. Quite possibly no alternative can be offered, 
but this does not constitute a logical reason for accepting 
the one proposed. We are not obliged to accept one guess 
simply because no other is available. We may prefer the 
more reasonable and perhaps safer course of acknowledging 
our ignorance. Of course a theory can be of great use as a 
basis for further research and there can be no objection to 
its use for this purpose, but our danger lies in the fact that, 
owing to the intense pleasure which we derive from a 
feeling that we understand things, we are inclined to 
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exaggerate our understanding by accepting conjectural 
explanations as proved facts. Consequently, although these 
theories are always put forward as tentative suggestions, 
they have a habit of masquerading as proved certainties. 
For instance, there are theories about the origin of the 
solar system, or about events that occurred in very ancient 
geological time or on distant stars that are little more than 
conceivable possibilities, yet on account of these theories 
we are apt to assume that we understand much more about 
all these matters than is really the case. The probability of 
a theory depends on the number of relevant facts that it 
agrees with and explains, but as we know so few facts about 
these ancient or distant events, it is quite possible that 
theories may agree with the few that we do know and yet 
be wholly inaccurate and untrue. The post mortem reveals 
that many a medical diagnosis has been mistaken, and yet 
these diagnoses, and a diagnosis is after all just a theory, 
were generally founded on far more complete and convincing 
evidence than can be brought to support many widely 
accepted scientific theories. But some essential facts had 
been overlooked or could not be observed, and all the 
reasoning which led to the diagnosis, clear and convincing 
as it seemed at the time, went for nought. Unfortunately 
we cannot place all our theories on a post-mortem table, but 
we can be mindful of the very conjectural nature of many 
of them, and realize that materialistic philosophy may not 
be able to understand the universe as fully and satisfactorily 
as is sometimes thought. Of course this fact cannot be used 
as an argument for the existence of God, for we cannot 
make God a substitute for knowledge, but at least this 
fact precludes its opposite from being used as an argument 
against His existence; we cannot say that the complete and 
absolute explanation of the universe afforded by a material¬ 
istic philosophy alone is a proof that he does not exist. For 
the common contention that our belief in God is based on 
our ignorance can cut both ways. Disbelief in His existence 
may also be founded on the most dangerous and deceptive 
form of ignorance—an overestimation of the extent and 
completeness of our knowledge and understanding. 

Besides, this tendency to be too sure of our explanations 
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can act as a boomerang, and is the main cause of the popular 
belief that science is always changing. For as our knowledge 
increases and fresh evidence comes to light, it inevitably 
happens that many of our former guesses require either 
"drastic amendment or even complete rejection. But some¬ 
times they have been offered to the world as proved scientific 
certainties, and their sudden rejection gives rise to an 
impression that science is fickle and uncertain of herself. 
For example, we are sometimes told that the world arose 
in the far distant past by a star approaching close enough 
to our sun to cause an immense tidal wave of molten matter 
to project from the surface of the latter. This wave grew 
bigger and bigger until a large part of it broke away and 
formed gigantic drops which circled round the sun and 
cooled down to form the solar planets. Of course we do not 
know this, it is simply a plausible conjecture of the origin 
of the solar system and quite possibly there is not a word of 
truth in it, although it does agree with the few facts now 
known to us concerning the solar system. But not so long 
ago an altogether different theory held the field for years 
and was accepted as a virtually proved scientific certainty 
beyond all doubt except by those who were wilfully blind 
or beclouded by superstition. Yet new discoveries exploded 
that theory, and our growth in knowledge has made the 
scientific certainty of yesterday an interesting but inaccurate 
conjecture. Perhaps many of the scientific certainties of 
to-day may share a similar fate. 

It seems therefore, in the light of all these facts, that we 
will have to revise our estimate of the authority and domain 
of science. She does not exercise nearly so wide a jurisdiction 
as we in our enthusiasm assumed. Her realm is confined 
to physical facts demonstrated by physical evidence, and 
if she tries to seize authority outside this realm she is a 
usurper and not a rightful ruler. Spiritual matters, history, 
our own inward consciousness, and our knowledge based 
on personal testimony are all foreign to her rule. She is not 
merely unfit to judge in such matters, she is absolutely dead 
to them and can never be aware of their existence. Even if 
there be a God she can never know of Him, and therefore ' 
she can never know whether He does or does not exist. A 
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man born blind cannot, from his own experience, declare 
for or against the existence of a colour, and for an exactly 
identical reason legitimate science can never raise her voice 
for or against the existence of God. 

But in our rash enthusiasm we overlooked the lawful 
boundaries of her realm and allowed, or even assisted, her 
to push her frontiers over regions that she was not competent 
to rule. The just and lawful kingdom of science expanded 
into the illegal and tyrannical empire of materialistic 
philosophy, and in the conquered territories she not only 
usurped the power of rightful authority but denied that any 
legal authority other than her own writ had ever existed. 
We rashly took her constitutional inability to know anything 
about God for proof that He does not exist, and we accepted 
her deadness to spiritual questions as evidence that spiritual 
questions are dead. We used her deafness to listen and her 
blindness to search and declared that the heavens were 
silent and dark. We had eyes for the moving particle and 
ears for the physical sound, but we suppressed our sense 
of those deeper things of which Wordsworth was so 
acutely aware when he felt: 

“A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things.” 

So now we live in a world, rich indeed in material gain, 
sumptuous in technical progress, and luxurious with mechan¬ 
ical inventions, but poor and sick and sad at heart for want 
of love and happiness and that deep inward peace of God 
that passeth understanding. 

Legitimate and genuine science cannot be held account¬ 
able for this state of affairs. Her business is the investigation 
of the properties and behaviour of material things and she 
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has done her business in a creditable way. Some of her 
discoveries have momentarily offended our religious beliefs 
by challenging our interpretation of some physical events 
narrated in the Bible which we had thought essential to our 
creed, but in time we came to realize that our interpretation 
of these events had been read into the narrative and was 
not essential to our belief. Our interpretation of such 
events is always conditioned by the state of our knowledge, 
and must develop as our knowledge grows. Science has not 
demonstrated any fact or series of facts that is incompatible 
with Christianity. 

But our fondness for physical phenomena, and the ease 
with which we can form mental images of material things 
led us to adopt a materialistic philosophy which denies the 
reality of all that is not physical, and we have carried this 
doctrine to the length of asserting that the real universe is 
a soundless, colourless, and valueless complex of blindly 
moving particles, utterly and completely different from the 
universe of which we are conscious, and in which we really 
live. Of course such a doctrine is completely destructive to 
all religious beliefs. The part, therefore, which science has 
played in the origin and development of our present anti- 
religious attitude is not due to any of her legitimate activities 
in the investigation of physical facts, but to our infatuation 
and obsession with science which allowed or urged her to 
trespass into matters which she can never know, and then 
accepted her ignorance as evidence that these matters were 
unreal. Not on science but on man’s abuse of science lies 
the guilt. For we have forced her to exceed her warrant and 
take upon herself the illegal powers of a ^materialistic 
philosophy. * 

And may not even legitimate science itself be hurt by 
this abuse? Under the influence of a rigid materialism our 
minds have grown narrow and our interests become circum¬ 
scribed. Our whole attention has been focused on physical 
concepts to the exclusion of all other ideas, and by a peculiar 
irony we call this modern habit of mind “Free thought.” 
Surely this narrow restriction of our outlook and interests 
must have an effect on our ability to think, especially as it 
is intensified by the present fashion for specialization in one 
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tiny compartment in a sub-branch within one of the major 
sciences. We may have gained a minute and detailed view 
of the particle, but all breadth of vision and length of view 
have been lost and our minds are hedged about with the 
vocabularies of our specialities. 

Yet the progress of science depends on our ability to 
think. Scientific research passes through two stages. There 
is first of all a careful determination of the facts, observing, 
measuring, and recording them and comparing them with 
each other. This is the stage of description and classification, 
beyond which most of biology has not yet progressed, and 
even in this stage our ability to think plays a part, for it is 
notorious that the keenness of our observation varies with 
the extent of our interests and with our capacity to attend. 
We all know how much can pass unnoticed in our presence 
unless some line of thought directs our attention to what is 
happening. It is very true that the eye sees what the eye 
looks for, and it generally sees very little else. Then, there 
comes the second stage, the stage of surveying whole series 
of facts, analysing them and searching for some great 
general principle which will explain each individual fact as 
a particular instance of the operation of one great general 
law. This is the stage of the discovery of the laws of Nature, 
and to it belong all the momentous and revolutionary 
advances of science. And this process of abstracting a 
universal and general law from a series of disconnected and 
individual facts is essentially a process of thought. It depends 
on our ability to think, to imagine, to speculate. The dis¬ 
covery of these laws generally comes by some thinker 
allowing his mind to roam over the facts and try to imagine 
schemes by which they could be explained. Perhaps his 
first guesses prove, when tested by observation and experi¬ 
ment, to be untrue, but after a time he may find clues and 
finally arrive at a general principle which fully explains all 
the facts. Thus were most of the great Laws of Nature 
discovered. They were found by imagination and specula¬ 
tion controlled by constant reference to experiment and 
observation. Of course wild and random speculation is 

S uite another matter. But science has no right to frown on 
isciplined speculation, for without it she could never be 
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anything more than a jumble of records of innumerable, 
disconnected, and separate individual facts; and her progress 
obviously depends on our ability to think and to imagine. 

This power of thought and imagination cannot but be 
impaired by a limitation of our outlook and a restriction of 
our attention to only one special aspect of things. Yet this 
is what materialistic philosophy does, and the process is 
still furthered by our narrow specialization in science. Not 
only is the actual research of a scientist usually confined to 
a narrow field, but nowadays the training which he receives 
for his work is also conducted along narrow and special 
lines. As we cast our eyes back over the great names that 
blazed the way in science we are struck by their wide 
interests and broad culture. Darwin indeed lamented his 
loss of the capacity to enjoy poetry and music, but even so 
he was no narrow specialist. He published works on botany, 
zoology, and geology, and few modern workers would dare' 
to spread their activities over so wide a field. But now we 
are an army of specialists. Each unit knows its own weapons 
and studies the tactics proper to their arm, but it glories in 
its ignorance of other weapons and disdains to learn from 
their operations or to seek their aid. 

It seems therefore to be quite possible that the material¬ 
istic philosophy which has arisen as an easy but illogical 
development of legitimate science has not only been 
destructive to all religions, but may in time also cripple 
legitimate science by its limiting influence on the freedom 
of human thought and imagination. 
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THE BASIS OF REASONING 

Moreover, the materialistic philosophy that has arisen out 
of modern science, or rather out of our obsession with 
materialistic science, seems to be a self-contradictory and 
impossible creed. I am not criticizing science. Within her 
own sphere she exercises rightful authority, but I do 
suggest that the philosophy that has arisen out of our exclu¬ 
sive preoccupation with materialistic science is an incon¬ 
sistent and incredible doctrine. It leads to positions that 
cannot be maintained and asks us to believe in events that 
are simply incredible. 

Materialistic science teaches that we human beings arose 
by a series of accidents in a mindless and impersonal universe 
by the operation of forces that aimed, not at the production 
of minds capable of grasping abstract truths, but at the 
evolution of beings tenacious of the life of their species, and 
armed with the equipment and weapons necessary for the 
effective exercise of this tenacity. In such a process the 
origin of mind must have been a chance accident, and its 
persistence and increase in subsequent generations can only 
be explained by the supposition that mind possesses an 
appreciable value in the struggle for existence. The whole 
of this argument turns on the belief that a very slight degree 
of intelligence would confer an appreciable advantage on an 
animal in the competition of life, and that slight augmenta¬ 
tions of this intelligence would be accompanied by increased 
advantage. But have we any evidence that this is so? The 
persistence of some species or individuals and the dis¬ 
appearance , of others seems to be determined mainly by 
their differences in vigour, or strength, or fertility. The 
unintelligent rabbit has almost overrun large tracts of the 
world owing to its fertility, while the highly intelligent 
anthropoid apes are in danger of extinction because their 
delicacy restricts them to living in certain very limited zones. 
No doubt the discovery of agriculture and the art of domesti¬ 
cating animals added to man’s chances of surviving, but is 

E 
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intelligence necessary for the discovery of these arts? Ants 
both practise agriculture and domesticate animals, but we 
do not regard them as intelligent in the same sense as are 
human beings. Many insects and animals quite low in the 
evolutionary scale construct elaborate dwellings, display 
amazing ingenuity in capturing their prey or escaping from 
their enemies, exercise an apparently wonderful foresight 
in their habits, and can adapt themselves with surprising 
speed to changes in their environment, yet none of them 
possess a reasoning mind, nor did the skill which they had 
acquired lead on to the development of intelligence. Intelli¬ 
gence, therefore, does not appear to be necessary for skill 
in living. On the contrary, it is probable that our very 
fallible minds, often swayed by passion and other non- 
logical motives, and apt even in the most favourable circum¬ 
stances to be mistaken, are much less reliable guides than 
the more fixed and invariable instincts of the lower animals. 
Therefore, even if we grant that the low stage of intelligence 
or cunning that could fashion primitive implements or 
invent fire, agriculture, and the rudiments of along-shore 
navigation was definitely advantageous to man in the 
struggle for existence, we still can be unconvinced that 
these inventions required anything more than a low practical 
cunning that does not in any way amount to a reasoning 
mind. How then did a reasoning mind arise ? 

Besides, what led to the development of man’s mind 
beyond this very primitive stage? All these useful accom¬ 
plishments were attained very early in human history, and 
until the very recent epoch of applied science, mankind 
made practically no further discovery that can be held to 
have conferred a definite advantage in the struggle for 
existence. He discovered many things that made his life 
easier or more agreeable, but his industry, his agriculture, 
his navigation, and means of travel or communication 
remained almost unchanged from remote antiquity down to 
the dawn of the nineteenth century. Courage, vigour, war¬ 
like characteristics, sturdiness, and fertility seem to have 
been the main factors which decided which people should 
survive and which should perish. History certainly gives 
us no warrant for asserting that the most intelligent have 
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survived and the least intelligent have passed away. The 
Persians were not more intelligent than the Babylonians, 
and the Romans were certainly less intelligent than the 
Greeks. In fact, in one respect history seems to show 
plainly that intelligence can be a positive incubus in the 
competition of life. For most intelligent people use their 
intelligence to make life more agreeable and easy for 
themselves. They build up a comfortable or luxurious 
environment, and it usually happens that after a few years 
spent amidst these agreeable surroundings they find them¬ 
selves unwilling or perhaps physically unable to face and 
overcome the hardships which they had previously success¬ 
fully encountered. They grow soft. It is notorious that 
their birth-rate declines, and they become loath to leave 
their comfort and luxury in order to face hardship and 
danger. Consequently most of the great civilizations built 
up by the intelligent people of the earth have in time fallen 
under the onslaught of more vigorous and warlike but 
probably less intelligent neighbours. At the present time 
most of the islands off the west coast of Ireland and Scotland 
are being abandoned by their populations, the descendants 
of countless generations who successfully combated the 
hardships of life in those barren lands, because their 
acquaintanceship with the pleasures and comforts of the 
mainland has made them unwilling to endure the monotony 
and difficulties of life on the islands any longer. It seems, 
therefore, that intelligence can be a disadvantage in life, 
and we have no reason from history to think that survival 
of the fittest has always caused the most intelligent people 
to survive and the least intelligent to perish. History, on the 
contrary, declares that the most intelligent have become 
soft and self-indulgent, have refused to reproduce, and 
frequently end by surrendering their liberty to domineering 
conquerors rather than forgo their comfort and ease. 
Survival of the fittest does not explain the growth of Man’s 
intelligence. 

Moreover, our intellects are given no control whatever 
over all the vital activities of our bodies. The means whereby 
we resist bacterial diseases or produce all those delicate 
adaptations to our environment, the mechanism by which 
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we maintain our body temperature or the constancy of our 
blood and body fluids, every one of the multitude of delicate 
reactions on which our lives depend are absolutely and 
completely outside the control of our conscious minds. We 
can exert a modifying influence over our respiration and 
we can control the intake of food and water, which are not 
immediately vital, but otherwise all the essential activities 
of our bodies are carried out without our minds being even 
conscious of all that is going on. And even all the delicate 
adjustments of muscular action involved in voluntary 
movements are not under our intellectual control; our 
minds can initiate the movement, but the myriad correlations 
and interactions involved in the carrying out of the move¬ 
ment are effected subconsciously. Our lives quite obviously 
depend on the efficiency of all these processes, but our 
minds have no control over them and we have no reason 
to think that they are any more efficient in the highest 
genius than in the simpleton. We have in fact little evidence 
that the survival of either species or individuals has ever 
been secured by their superior intelligence, except in the 
case of man during the recent period of applied science. 
There have been many cases of individuals or species 
perishing owing to their inability to resist certain bacterial 
diseases or to adapt themselves to a change in their environ¬ 
ment, but lack of intelligence plays no part in these weak¬ 
nesses. Many species have been exterminated owing to 
direct attack by other species, and against such onslaughts 
strength, speed, and alertness rather than intelligence form 
the most effective protection, but we have no reason to 
ascribe the extermination of either a race or an individual to 
lack of intelligence alone. We do know of backward and 
unintelligent human races that perished, but they perished 
not for lack of intelligence but for lack of courage, vigour, 
and hardihood. Races not as intelligent, so far from perishing 
have actually increased. 

In fact, much of what Darwin wrote in the Origin of 
Species seems to be in need of revision in view of the increase 
in knowledge since his time. He lived before anything was 
known of plant and animal pathology or bacteriology, and 
consequently he appears to have thought that when species 
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and individuals perished it was always because of their 
inability to obtain food and opportunity for reproduction 
owing to the intense competition of other species or indi¬ 
viduals, or because of direct attack by predatory enemies. 
Consequently he laid great stress in minute structural 
variations which might be imagined to confer an infinitesimal 
advantage in these contests. Even if his views were correct, 
I think he overestimated the survival value of intelligence, 
for in such a competition as he visualized we have very 
little evidence that intelligence would be of any greater 
value than instinct. Besides, we now have reason to think 
that he was mistaken in his estimate of the usual causes of 
premature mortality. The great majority of young or early 
adult individuals that die before having an opportunity to 
reproduce perish on account of some relative weakness in 
their internal and non-apparent vital functions which leaves 
them a prey to microscopic enemies or victims of a meta¬ 
bolic disorder, and, except in the case of plant seedlings 
which often grow so closely packed as to suffocate each 
other, we have little evidence that premature mortality is 
often due to competition for food. But Darwin was con¬ 
vinced that evolution occurred through natural selection 
acting on a large number of individuals who differed very 
slightly in their ability to secure food. More probably 
natural selection acts on slight differences in the ability to 
acquire resistance against bacterial diseases or to adapt 
metabolic processes to changes in diet or environment. A 
properly adjusted and alert internal metabolism which 
enables an individual to overcome microscopic enemies 
and to avoid deficiency diseases is of immense survival 
value, yet Darwin knew nothing of these things, and directed 
all his attention towards almost insignificant external adjust¬ 
ments which could hardly exert any influence whatever even 
if there was a fierce competition for food, which is doubtful 
save in exceptional circumstances. I think, therefore, that 
Darwin’s whole theory was misconceived, though this is' 
no reflection on Darwin but only an illustration of the 
principle, often forgotten by us, that our knowledge is 
never complete and absolute, and consequently a slight 
increase in knowledge may make both the supposed facts 
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that we are trying to explain and our explanations of them 
obsolete and no longer tenable. In any case, the Darwinian 
theory seems to afford no satisfactory explanation of the 
origin and subsequent increase of mind, and we are com¬ 
pelled to fall back on a series of inexplicable accidents. 

Moreover, some of these accidents seem to be incredible. 
Consider for a moment a bare statement of the Darwinian 
theory of evolution. Certain pieces of unstable matter can 
survive only in suitable surroundings, and in such sur¬ 
roundings they multiply themselves with slight variations 
in their conformations. Owing to the increase of these 
pieces and to the fact that suitable surroundings are strictly 
limited, it inevitably happens that after a time some of the 
pieces will be pushed out of the suitable surroundings and 
perish, while others will succeed in gaining and holding 
them and survive. The slight variations in their conforma¬ 
tions will, however, bring it about that some pieces are 
better able to retain their hold on the suitable surroundings 
than others, and also that some pieces can survive in mildly 
unsuitable surroundings where others would perish. Thus 
it happens that the conformations existing at successive 
times and in different localities will differ, and as the 
surrounding conditions at any one locality also vary from 
time to time, there will be a constant change in the con¬ 
formations existing at successive times. Darwin of course 
recognized that there might be variations of function as 
well as of form, but in a materialistic interpretation of living 
things a variation of function must ultimately spring from 
a variation of form, however slight or microscopic, and in 
Darwin’s view the morphological change was primary and 
produced the physiological one. This, then, is a bald state¬ 
ment of the Darwinian theory. All its postulates are included: 
the tendency to multiply and increase, the constant slight 
variations, the changing environment, the struggle for 
existence, and the survival of the fittest. These, according 
to Darwin, were sufficient to explain the whole course of 
organic evolution, so we cannot ascribe to our imaginary 
pieces of matter any attributes other than those enumerated 
above, for to do so would obviously destroy the theory as 
it stands. If it has to be supplemented by including processes 
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or conditions that Darwin did not state his theory is inade¬ 
quate. Such a theory, however, contains no explanation of 
the origin of mind beyond supposing that it arose and later 
increased by the random slight variations in the conforma¬ 
tions of the pieces of matter, which is hardly an explanation 
at all. Further, the theory even as an explanation of the 
origin of new species seems rather inadequate when 
expressed in the bare outline given above. Can we by any 
stretch of our imaginations think that such a process is 
sufficient to account for all the myriad forms of living 
things existing on the earth ? The theory may contain cause 
and scope for endless random variation in the conformations 
of the pieces of matter, but it contains no cause or scope for 
the ordered and progressive development that is so evident 
in organic evolution. If an environment changed steadily 
and progressively in one direction, we could imagine under 
the terms of the theory that there might be an ordered and 
progressive change in the conformations of the pieces 
existing at successive times, but such constant and pro¬ 
gressive changes in the environment have occurred rarely 
or not at all. The environmental conditions at any one place 
have simply fluctuated back and forwards, while those on 
the earth in general have remained almost unchanged since 
the beginning of geological time. Darwin in fact begged the 
whole question by trying to explain the origin of living 
things without first defining them, and thereby he unknow¬ 
ingly assumed a whole host of facts and processes that were 
not postulated in his theory. When this theory is restated, 
including all the postulates that Darwin enunciated but 
substituting the term “piecesof matter” for his living things, 
we at once see how unsatisfactory and inadequate it becomes. 

Again, consider the exact nature of the accidents that, 
under the terms of this theory, would have been necessary 
for the origin of mind. We can quite easily see that one of 
our imaginary pieces of matter might be affected by radia¬ 
tions emanating or reflected from another object. But to 
account for mind we have first of all to suppose that by one 
of the accidental variations in their conformations some of 
the pieces became aware of the effect which these radiations 
produced in themselves, we have, that is, to suppose that 
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they became conscious. And we have then to suppose further 
that owing to other slight variations in conformation these 
pieces gained the ability to interpret the effect which the 
radiations produced in themselves into accurate knowledge 
of the distant object where the radiations arose or were 
reflected. But both these accidents would have been miracles 
far more devastating and incredible than any that were 
ever championed by theology. Both of them would com¬ 
pletely refute the accepted belief that evolution has (pro¬ 
ceeded by gradual but constant steps, for both would have 
been jumps so enormous that they would have been equiva¬ 
lent to the creation of something out of nothing. And both 
would flatly contradict the assertion that science always 
seeks to explain the past by the present, and accounts for 
the changes that occurred in remote ages by pointing to 
the operation of forces and processes that are at work now 
on the earth, for we know of no existing force, nor have we 
the faintest inkling of any process that might be considered 
as even remotely likely to cause events so novel and epoch- 
making. The supposition that mind arose by accidents 
such as these is, from the scientific standpoint, just as 
theoretical and conjectural as the doctrine of special creation, 
and it is less in accordance with known facts, for at least 
we can assert from our experience of processes now in 
operation on the earth that a mind always arises from a 
pre-existing one. 

Evolutionists in general have probably grossly exagger¬ 
ated the survival value of mind, and the Darwinian theory 
offers no satisfactory or convincing explanation of the 
origin or subsequent increase of intelligence. There are, of 
course, other theories of evolution than that put forward 
by Darwin, but they all alike fail to account for the rise of 
intelligence and therefore are all open to very similar 
objections. In fact, any purely matrialistic conception of 
evolution is attended by this difficulty, for they all have to 
suggest that in some mysterious way a blind jostling of 
atoms has produced the mind that wrote Hamlet , and such 
a suggestion does not make sense. We seem indeed to be 
completely ignorant of the cause and mechanism of evolution 
though we are all fully convinced of the fact of evolution, 
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and probably when full light is thrown on this problem we 
will find that many factors and causes entered into the 
process. No doubt survival of the fittest in a struggle for 
existence will be included among these causes, but these 
factors taken alone are hopelessly inadequate to account 
for all the facts, and a purely materialistic interpretation of 
the evolutionary process ends in contradictions and incredible 
suppositions. 

To digress somewhat, it may be remarked that the term 
evolution is often used in a wild and random sense, especially 
by some philosophical writers who speak of evolution as a 
universal phenomenon pervading both the inorganic and 
organic worlds. Consequently it is commonly invoked as 
an explanation of the entire cosmos. It is regarded as the 
great process by which all things came into being. Nebulae, 
we are told, evolve into systems like the galactic system, 
huge suns evolve into solar systems with attendant planets, 
planets evolve into worlds inhabited by living things, 
protons and electrons evolve into atoms, atoms into mole¬ 
cules,, molecules into complex compounds, etc. Now all 
this is sheer nonsense and has no foundation in fact. There 
is no analogy whatever between organic evolution and 
inorganic development or change. In the inorganic world 
we can trace a certain development or sequence of change. 
Masses of matter containing a high amount of energy 
slowly lose their energy and change into other material 
aggregates. This is the invariable course of all physical 
systems, they slowly run down. But evolution in the organic 
world is wholly different and runs in the exactly opposite 
direction. It builds up complex compounds with high 
potential energy out of very simple substances with low 
potential energy. Inorganic change always moves towards 
stable equilibrium, whereas organic evolution moves towards 
unstable equilibrium. To speak of evolution as a universal 
process that serves to explain the origin of all existing 
structures is therefore a travesty of the facts. There is no 
such universal process. 

But to return to our subject, if the explanation of the 
origin of our minds offered by materialistic science is 
neither convincing nor satisfactory, its account of the nature 
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of these minds is hardly more inviting. Mind, according to 
materialistic science, is merely a function of very complex 
material particles, it is nothing more than a rare and perhaps 
exceptional case of the properties of a physical system. 
Most scientists consider that if we could penetrate suffici¬ 
ently far into the material intricacies of the human brain 
we would understand what mind is. But a physical investi¬ 
gation can only yield physical information. If you have a 
toothache I may see that your pain has a material cause in 
an abscess in your tooth; I may detect and measure nerve 
impulses passing from this tooth to your brain; I may 
notice the effect of these impulses on your brain cells, or 
even on the particles that compose these cells; I may ulti¬ 
mately detect every material change that these impulses 
produce in your brain, but all this is not feeling your pain 
or thinking your thoughts. Or I might join your nerves to 
mine, or invent an artificial nerve by means of which I could 
connect your nerves and mine, or your brain cells with my 
brain cells, and then possibly I would feel a pain at the same 
time as you did. But your pain would still be yours and 
mine would be mine, a new pain quite distinct from the 
original one in you. If you asserted that yours was worse 
than mine I could neither prove nor disprove the truth of 
your statement, just as I can never be certain that the 
sensation which you call blue is absolutely identical with 
the one which I enjoy when I look at the same blue object. 
Unravel the material intricacies of the human brain as we 
may, we cannot thus come face to face with the naked 
human mind or penetrate into the secrets of the human 
soul. Weighing and measuring matter can only inform us 
of its weight and size. 

This belief in the ultimately materialistic nature of our 
minds really arises from our inability to grasp the tortuous 
and involved material structure and relationships of the 
human brain. We lose our intellects or befog them in the 
incredible complexities and interrelationships of the human 
brain, and when they are groping about among these un¬ 
thinkable material intricacies we think that they can suddenly 
arrive at something of an altogether different nature. The 
belief is therefore really an instance of what science is sup- 
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posed to abhor and detest most vehemently, an argument 
from our ignorance. 

We may readily concede that in our experience we know 
of no mind that is not associated with a 1 complex material 
organ, and that in process of time the mind apparently 
ceases while the organ as a material ensemble persists. This 
suggests that the mind is something evanescent and less 
real than the organ. But science, at least, should have taught 
us to beware of the apparent disappearance or annihilation 
of a thing, for it spent many years demonstrating that 
things which are apparently annihilated are in reality very 
persistent. Now it has trained us to realize the conservation 
of mass and energy, or rather of the mass-energy constant. 
The apparent cessation of the individual mind at death is 
not, therefore, a very cogent reason for asserting that mind 
has no independent existence and is only a function of 
complex material particles. In fact, if the conservation of 
mass and energy are reasonable beliefs, it seems to me 
that the conservation of mind, of whose existence and 
reality we are much more directly aware, is a much more 
reasonable one. Here, be it noted, that I am not arguing for 
the conservation of personality but for the conservation of 
mind. 

Again, we can grant that objectively we only know of 
mind in a material object. But we only know of energy in 
exactly similar circumstances. We only know of the existence 
of energy by the motion which it imparts to material par¬ 
ticles, and in a space completely devoid of material particles 
we are quite unable to detect its presence. Of course we can 
witness a transfer of energy from one particle to another, 
even across space, and we have never witnessed a similar 
transfer of mind. But within our experience we know of no 
mind that has not arisen frbm a previously existing one, 
though the materialistic conception of evolution surmises 
that such an event must have occurred at least once. This 
surmise, however, is pure conjecture. Further, we may 
have no idea of the connection between a mind and the 
material organ in which it functions, but neither have we 
the faintest conception of the connection between energy 
and the particle to which it imparts motion. Consequently 
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all that we can assert from our experience is that a mind, 
so far as we know, can only function in a complex material 
organ, and that the efficiency of its functioning varies 
within limits with the structure of the organ, but this is 
very far from asserting that it is only a function of the organ. 
As far as we are concerned, energy can only function in a 
material particle, but we do not thereby conclude that it is 
only a function of the particle. 

But, we are sometimes told, man or the human mind is a 
synthesis and to understand him, or rather the human mind, 
we must study not its parts but the whole. Life and mind, 
according to this view, are properties or existences that have 
emerged out of the extremely complex synthesis or wholes 
that matter has evolved 1 . In support of this view reference 
is made to the well-known fact that two elements or simple 
compounds possessing certain properties can often be 
united to form a third compound whose properties are 
entirely different from those of either of the components 
and could not have been foretold from them. But they are 
still physical properties, and though we could not foretell 
the properties of the third compound from those of the two 
components, we could foretell them from a knowledge of the 
structure of the components were this knowledge complete. 
The physical properties of any substance are a result of the 
structure of that substance, and if we know the structure 
we can calculate the properties. Our knowledge of the 
intimate physical structure of many substances is far from 
complete, but even so we can often calculate with consider¬ 
able accuracy that a substance possessing a certain structure 
will manifest certain physical properties. But all this is 
completely distinct from a theory that a synthesis of material 
particles can result in the emergence or origin of a non¬ 
physical thing. Our experience affords no warrant whatever 
for such a theory. We know of no synthesis of a certain kind 
of thing resulting in the origin of a different kind of exist¬ 
ence. We may imagine that such an event could occur if we 
like, but we should at least realize that our imagination is 
putting forward a pure conjecture. Such a belief is again 
just as theoretical as the doctrine of special creation, but 
because it seems to fall in with the popular but very mistaken 
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belief in evolution as a universal process it has been widely 
adopted. 

Moreover, the materialistic interpretation of the origin 
and nature of mind is open to further serious objections. The 
first is the very practical one that up to the present in all 
our scientific investigations we have completely failed to 
explain a single process occurring in .living tissues fully 
and completely by the laws of chemistry and physics. 
Biologists generally explain this fact by pointing to the 
complexity of biological processes and to our incomplete 
knowledge of the laws of chemistry and physics. But many 
biological processes appear to be very simple, only they do 
not occur in strict conformity with physical laws, and our 
knowledge of these physical and bhemical laws is not as 
incomplete as such an excuse would imply. It seems there¬ 
fore strange that we have been unable to explain fully even 
a single biological process. However biologists in general 
ignore this unpleasant fact, they dread a charge of vitalism 
or being considered disloyal to the recognized scientific 
modes of explanation, and from reading most of the popular 
books on either general biology or physiology/one would 
not get any impression of this failure on the part of physical 
science to explain biological events. 

The second of these further objections is the philosophical 
one that whereas we are absolutely certain of the existence 
of mind, we are only practically certain of the existence of 
matter. At the last resort we can only infer the existence of 
matter and cannot logically prove that it does exist inde¬ 
pendently of mind. The force of Descartes’ great dictum 
remains unimpaired and no subsequent discussion has 
weakened it in the slightest degree. We are absolutely 
certain of mind but can only infer the existence of matter. 
Surely we should recognize this stupendous fact, especially 
as science boasts that it builds on established facts alone. 
This is a completely established fact which we scientists 
are apt to ignore, with the result that our systems become 
rather lop-sided. Of course we are certain in a practical 
sense of the existence of matter, and we need not allow 
Descartes’ dictum to deter us from pursuing physical 
investigations, but is there any justification for arguing 
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back from the inferred existence of matter to determine 
the nature of the absolutely certain existence of mind ? A 
recent writer in the Scientific Monthly suggested that we 
should define the mind as “minding.” Would he not have 
been more logical and would he not have acted more in 
conformity with the recognized scientific practice of building 
only on established facts if he had suggested defining the 
body as “bodying”? If science builds on established facts 
alone, at least let us be honest about the facts. We cannot 
accept those that seem to fall in with our prejudices and 
reject those that conflict with them. Above all, let us beware 
of creating imaginary facts that have no existence outside 
our brains. The existence of mind is the most certain fact 
known to us. 

The explanations offered by materialistic science of both 
the origin and nature of our minds seem therefore to be 
open to grave objections. There is no evidence that can be 
cited in their support, and they turn out on examination to 
be conjecture pure and simple, from the scientific stand¬ 
point just as conjectural and, in their own way, just as 
mystical as the doctrine of special creation, for they ask us 
to believe in a mystical power in material particles that is 
completely outside our experience. The only possible argu¬ 
ment that can be urged in favour of the materialistic attitude 
is that science is aware of the existence of material things 
and forces but is not aware of the existence of spiritual ones, 
and consequently it seems to be somewhat less conjectural 
to assume the existence of physical processes that we have 
not actually experienced than to assume the existence of 
spiritual beings. Such an argument is very questionable, for 
we have already seen that science can never be aware of 
spiritual beings, she can only be aware of behaviour in a 
physical body, so that even if spiritual beings exist, science 
is in the same position, she must still conclude that mind 
arose by some unknown physical process. And there is no 
justification whatever for the argument that assumes the 
existence of physical processes of which we have no know¬ 
ledge whatever in order to prove that non-physical things 
do not exist. 

Besides, if the suggestions of materialistic science with 
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regard to the origin and nature of our minds were really 
believed, they would undermine all our confidence in our 
own minds and in the validity of our reasoning. If our 
reason can be reduced to a series of physical processes it is 
obvious that the validity of reason is disestablished. For 
physical processes are not logical. They are arbitrary and 
occur in accordance with arbitrary laws which have to be 
observed before the outcome of a process can be foretold. 
We could imagine their opposites being true, for there is 
no absolute and eternal necessity that they must be so and 
not otherwise. But the laws of logic are eternal and immut¬ 
able, we cannot conceive of the possibility of their opposites 
being true. In a logical process, therefore, there is an eternal 
and absolute imperative, whereas in a physical process there 
is only an observed and arbitrary sequence. Reducing our 
reasoning to a series of physical processes therefore destroys 
the validity of our reason. But the whole of our philosophy 
and science depends on our confidence in the ability of our 
minds to reason, and if this confidence is misplaced our 
science is a delusion. We cannot simply assert that our 
experience proves that our minds are competent to reason 
and can in some measure understand the universe, for our 
conviction that our minds are competent to understand 
is not a whit stronger than our conviction that our wills 
are free to choose, nor does it receive any stronger con¬ 
firmation from experience. Yet many champions of 
materialistic philosophy would have us believe that our 
conviction of the freedom of our wills is a delusion, and 
their contention is not regarded as an obvious absurdity. 
But if our conviction of the freedom of our wills may 
be a delusion, may not our exactly similar conviction 
that our minds are competent to understand also be a 
delusion? And if materialistic science contends that our 
knowledge of the nature of our minds makes it evident 
that our wills cannot be free, may not we also contend that 
our knowledge of the nature and origin of our minds 
makes it equally evident that they cannot reason? If our 
reasoning consists of a series of physical processes, then our 
reasoning is only imaginary. It is a delusion and a snare, 
and we can place no reliance on it. 
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Moreover, the origin which materialistic science ascribes 
to our minds makes it equally evident that they must be 
unworthy of the slightest confidence. Materialistic science 
declares that evolution tended to originate and develop 
structures that had a survival value to the individual or race, 
and that our minds arose as accidental by-products in this 
process. But in this process there was nothing to ensure or 
even make it probable that ultimately a mind competent to 
understand abstract truths would arise. A reasoning mind 
had little or no survival value until the recent days of 
applied science, for we have already seen that our survival 
both as individuals and as a race depends almost entirely 
either on habits and functions that could have arisen directly 
without the intervention of mind, as they have, in fact, 
arisen in many animals, or on the unconscious ability of our 
bodies to react to dangerous microscopic enemies or to 
adapt themselves to new conditions. The origin and subse¬ 
quent increase of mind must, therefore, have been due to 
a series of inexplicable accidents, and in such a process it 
is obvious that the odds against the final product being a 
mind competent to understand the universe must have 
been infinite. What grounds have we got for reposing any 
cpnfidence in the judgments of such minds? 

Not only are we asked to believe that our minds arose by 
chance and highly improbable accidents in a process which 
tended to produce things of an altogether different nature, 
but we are also forced to admit that the means by which 
these minds gain their information about the external world 
are so incredibly narrow, arbitrary, and restricted that they 
can only obtain a very fragmentary and partial view of their 
surroundings. Our ears are sensitive to a comparatively 
short range of compressional waves in material media, our 
eyes to a very limited scale of electro-magnetic radiations. 
We gain a little further information about distant objects 
through our sense of smell, while in respect of those nearer 
at hand our stock of knowledge is slightly augmented by 
our senses of touch and taste. How can we place the slightest 
confidence in the judgments of minds whose means of 
information are so limited? How can we imagine that the 
ideas about external objects that such minds form, based on 
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information so meagre, so fragmentary and so random, 
can bear the slightest resemblance to the actual realities? 
If this account of the origin and nature of our minds is true, 
our only reasonable attitude is complete scepticism, even 
scepticism about our ability to be sceptic. The story, with 
what truth I know not, has been told that Darwin when 
asked whether he believed in God replied: “Can I trust the 
mind of a monkey?” But could he trust the mind of a 
monkey in any other matter with any greater degree of 
confidence ? 

Can any system of reasoning be valid which ends by 
destroying the foundation on which all reasoning rests? 
Materialistic science asserts that our minds have arisen in 
such a process as makes it highly improbable that they can 
be worthy of any confidence, and it declares that they are 
not free to choose between truth and falsehood which makes 
them incapable of reasoning. Then why pay any attention 
to the opinions which these minds arrive at? The so-called 
voice of reason is nothing but a nightmare. It is only a snare 
and deception. Surely the materialistic science that produces 
results so ridiculous and contradictory cannot be a reason¬ 
able creed. The basis of all our reasoning is our conviction 
that our minds are competent to reason, and we cannot 
admit any conception of the universe that does not recognize 
and justify this confidence. For if we are not competent to 
reason, then our views of the nature of the universe are not 
worthy of any credit. Our whole science and philosophy 
becomes a meaningless maze of self-deception. 

The fundamental fact of our reasoning is therefore our 
sense of confidence in our own minds. That is not to say 
that they are infallible or unlikely to make mistakes, but 
that they are competent to realize whether they do or do 
not understand an issue, and that when they clearly declare 
that they do understand we can accept their assurance with 
confidence. For example, our minds feel that they can see 
the truth of the maxim: Things that are each equal to a 
third thing are equal to each other, and we have to accept 
their assurance that they understand it, for we can offer 
no proof of the truth of the maxim beyond that it is self- 
evident to our minds. If this assurance of our minds is 

F 
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unreliable, then we cannot reason at all. Of course we may 
sometimes reason from false premises or from incomplete 
evidence, and in such cases we will probably reach wrong 
conclusions, but when our minds are confronted with all 
the available evidence and clearly feel that they understand 
the matter at issue, we must accept their assurance as justifi¬ 
able. But though this sense of confidence in our own minds 
is a prerequisite or condition for our reasoning, it is not 
necessarily the initial step in our train of reasoning. All our 
actual trains of reasoning seem to be ultimately founded on 
an instinctive belief that coincidences are unlikely to be 
true. We believe instinctively that there is an order or 
pattern in the grouping or association of events either in 
space or time, and that they do not usually come together 
by chance or accident. This instinctive disbelief in coinci¬ 
dence leads us first of all to believe in the real existence of 
independent physical objects around us, for if they do not 
exist our whole experience becomes an incredible series of 
coincidences, and secondly, it leads us to the law of the 
uniformity of nature, which is merely a formal statement of 
the belief, and to the law of cause and effect, which expresses 
one of the great groups or relationships in which events 
occur. All our further reasoning depends on one or other 
of these fundamental principles, for even if we state our 
argument in the deductive form of a syllogism we assume 
the uniformity of nature when we postulate the distribution 
of our middle term, that is unless our middle term is an 
abstract name and consequently a creation of our own 
minds. Many philosophers would prefer to regard our 
belief in the uniformity of nature and in the law of cause 
and effect as primary instinctive beliefs irreducible to simpler 
principles, but I think they both arise from our instinctive 
disbelief in coincidence which not only explains them but 
also explains our belief in a world of real and independent 
physical objects. 

Our confidence in our own minds therefore though not 
the initial step in our chain of reasoning is the foundation 
absolutely necessary to all reasoning, and as materialistic 
science undermines this confidence and shows it to be ill- 
founded and unjustifiable, we are forced to regard material- 
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istic science as an unreasonable and untenable creed. It is 
self-contradictory and irrational. Whatever the nature of 
the universe may ultimately turn out to be, we cannot 
accept this view of the matter. But I think that we can even 
go further, for does not the fact that we can understand the 
universe at least suggest certain possibilities? We all are 
absolutely convinced that our minds are competent to 
understand the universe in some degree and that we do 
possess real and reliable knowledge of real and independent 
physical objects around us. Surely this confidence in our 
own minds which lies at the very foundation of all our 
reasoning carries certain implications. 

In the first place, what do we mean when we say that we 
understand a thing? We mean that, were our executive 
powers equal to the task, we could recreate the thing. If 
then we assert that we do in some measure understand the 
universe, we mean that the universe could, in so far as we do 
understand it, be the work of a mind like ours. Of course 
sometimes we may exaggerate our understanding of a thing 
and find when we tried to recreate it, that our recreation 
would not work. But this would only prove that our estimate 
of our comprehension of it had been wrong and does not 
alter the meaning of the term to understand. We cannot 
therefore escape the conclusion that the universe, in so far 
as we understand it, could be the work of a mind in some 
degree similar to our own but possessing far greater execu¬ 
tive ability. We can even go further still, for we are 
convinced that the universe, even in those parts that we do 
not as yet understand, is capable of being understood by us, 
and this belief is the motive of all our research. We arrive 
then at the conclusion that the universe could be the work 
of a mind similar to our own. Surely this is a highly signifi¬ 
cant fact. 

Again, let us remember that the universe has produced 
mind. Whatever may be the nature of the universe, or what¬ 
ever may be its ultimate reality, it is a universe that has 
produced an understanding mind. We cannot, therefore, 
assert that mind does not exist in the universe, and we have 
already seen the contradictions and absurdities in which we 
become involved when we try to attribute the origin of mind 
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to materialistic causes. Mind has a place in the universe, 
and we can hardly be so blatantly egotistical as to assume 
that our minds are the only manifestation of its existence. 
Science admonishes us to stick to the facts, and the facts so 
far as our experience goes declare that a mind always arises 
from a pre-existing one. We are frequently told that in the 
past it was only man’s egotism that led him to regard him¬ 
self as such an important being, the darling child of heaven, 
and the centre and interest of the universe. But surely the 
modern scientific attitude is a millionfold more egotistical. 
The religious beliefs of our ancestors held that man was a 
mind among many minds, many of which far excelled him 
in wisdom and understanding, but modern science asserts 
he is the sole mind, and wants us to regard man as the 
unique manifestation of this amazing power. Man, accord¬ 
ing to science, stands alone, puny indeed in body, and 
brief in years, but towering far above the whole remainder 
of creation by reason of this priceless possession—the one 
and only reasoning mind. Can any egotism exceed this? 
In past ages religion did accord to man an honoured place 
because it held that man’s spiritual and mental endowments 
made him important. The mind that could create the 
universe is a bigger thing in every true sense of the word 
than the universe. Religion did not exalt man because of an 
ignorant and mistaken view of the universe, for the ancients 
had, in fact, a very accurate and exalted view of the magnifi¬ 
cence and vastness that surrounded them, and the idfea that 
they believed in a geocentric universe with a brass heaven 
above is an invention of some ignorant modern scientists. 
Yet, although religion regarded man’s place as high, it 
had the humility to recognize that it was extremely unlikely 
that the amazing phenomenon of intelligence would meet 
its single and highest manifestation in a creature so insignifi¬ 
cant as man. It took for granted that other and higher 
intelligences must exist. But science will recognize no peer 
or equal of man, Jie is exalted above all else and has become 
divine by the debasement of everything more sublime than 
himself. The Devil’s whisper in the Garden of Eden luring 
his victims with a promise of divinity is changed by science 
into a blaring song of triumphant accomplishment. 
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Moreover, the fact that we can understand the universe 
suggests that there must be some accord between the 
structure of the universe and the workings of our minds. 
This indeed follows from the fact that understanding the 
universe means that we could plan it, but there are other 
aspects of the accord. We know from experience that we 
can more fully understand the work of minds similar to 
our own than we can that of dissimilar minds. The artist’s 
mind understands the work of another artist and the poet’s 
mind that of another poet to a greater extent than either 
the ordinary non-artistic or non-poetic man could. The 
work of other normal men is to some extent understandable 
by us, but the work of a lunatic or unthinking child is not 
comprehensible because their work is the product of minds 
which do not possess a sufficient similarity to our own to 
enable us to understand it. Happenings and events that are 
purely an outcome of chance are again unintelligible to us; 
all we can do with them is to calculate the mathematical 
probabilities for or against their occurrence according to 
the number of possible alternatives. Consequently when 
we find that we can understand the universe we are driven 
to conclude that there must be an accord, a parallelism 
between the workings of our minds and the structure of the 
universe. 

We are also forced to admit the existence of this accord 
by the fact that all our information about the outside world 
is obtained by means of arbitrary evidence. Compressional 
waves strike the drums of our ears, or electro-magnetic 
radiations impinge on the retinae of our eyes and set up 
nerve impulses which travel to our brains and there cause 
sensations which we can translate into accurate knowledge 
of the distant body where these waves or radiations origin¬ 
ated or were reflected. Obviously there is no resemblance 
between the waves or radiations and the distant body, nor 
is there any between the nerve impulses and this body. 
How then can our minds translate the sensations into 
accurate ideas of the body? We cannot escape believing that 
our minds must know the code. It seems to be improbable 
almost to an infinite degree that our minds could ever have 
attained such a powei; by chance, and we are driven to con- 
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elude that their power is really due to a parallelism between 
their workings and the actual structure of the external world. 

The existence of this accord between our minds and the 
universe can be shown in many ways. On -account of it we 
are sometimes able when surveying a whole series of not 
very similar facts to discover suddenly a great general 
law or principle that serves to explain them all and bind 
them together as individual instances of the same general 
phenomenon. Some mind of perhaps an unusual penetration 
conceives an idea that would serve as a guiding principle 
to the whole series, and then sets out to see whether this 
idea is true or not. It is in this way that most of the great 
laws of nature were discovered. All these laws were, from 
the point of human discovery, in the human mind before 
they were in nature. Newton’s Law of Gravitation was in 
his mind for years before he ventured to assert that it was 
also indeed true in the actual physical universe. Darwin’s 
theory of Evolution remained in his mind for years while 
he patiently collected the evidence that convinced us that 
it also was at least partly true in the organic world. So it was 
with almost every great advance of science, and does not 
all this show that there must be a parallelism between the 
human mind and the structure of the universe ? 

Again, mathematicians after spending years working in 
realms of pure imagination and thought often arrive at 
formulae which when applied to actual happenings in the 
outside world explain what up to then had been incomprehen¬ 
sible events. Or the instinctive insight of the artist or poet 
may penetrate into the true significance of things and even 
anticipate the discoveries of modern science. For instance, 
modern anthropology had revealed the fact that the highest 
races of mankind are usually characterized by certain 
proportions in their features which serve to distinguish them 
from more primitive people. But the Greek artists antici¬ 
pated this knowledge, for their sculptures show that their 
ideal of beauty conformed in almost every respect with the 
proportions which science now declares to be characteristic 
of the most highly evolved and developed human races. 
The instinctive insight of the Greek artists enabled them to 
sense the highest correctly and to anticipate the laboriously 
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collected measurements of modern anthropology. Again, 
in many districts that were covered by ice during the glacial 
period, especially in parts of the British Islands, we find 
peculiar dry valleys cutting across the summits of the 
mountain spurs that separate the main river valleys. These 
dry valleys or overflow channels as they are called are now 
fully explained. They were formed owing to a great sheet 
of ice sweeping up against the base of the mountains and 
blocking the normal drainage of the river valleys. In this 
way a series of lakes was formed and these could only 
drain away along the edge of the ice sheet and across the 
summits of the buried mountain spurs in which they cut 
deep notches. When the ice sheet melted, the mouths of the 
main river valleys were again open and the lakes disappeared, 
but the notches remain as overflow channels high up on 
the mountain spurs. Yet long before these facts were known 
a poet writing of the overflow channels described them as: 

“Like furrows on an aged cheek 
Where tears have ceased to flow.” 

Instances such as these could be multiplied. It is difficult 
to explain this strange coincidence between the ideals and 
imagery of our minds and the actual universe around us 
unless we allow that there is a parallelism between the two. 
Our minds can frequently arrive at the truth about the 
external physical thing by intuition. Of course this intuition 
does not amount to proof nor am I suggesting that it should 
be accepted in place of proof, but science is much more 
indebted to this power of intuition than it is willing to 
admit. Actually most of our great discoveries came at first 
by intuition and were subsequently confirmed by experi¬ 
ment or controlled observations. Perhaps this power of 
intuition is really the explanation of our sense of moral and 
aesthetic values, and as we can sometimes see instinctively 
into the truth of things so we can likewise grasp instinctively 
what is more abiding, harmonious, and perfect in form and 
colour or in conduct. 

Summing up these facts we can say that the universe 
could be the work of a mind similar to our own, the universe 
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has produced mind, and therefore mind in some sense must 
be in the universe, we know of no mind that has not arisen 
from a pre-existing one, and we know from experience that 
we can easily understand the work of minds similar to 
our own, but we find the work of dissimilar minds and 
mindless processes either hard or impossible to understand. 
Consequently, the fact that we can understand the universe, 
and even understand it through the medium of arbitrary, 
random, and very limited means of information, understand 
it to such an extent that we can often seize on the truth by 
intuition, declares that there must be such an accord between 
the working of our minds and the structure of the universe 
as to suggest strongly that the latter is the work of a mind 
similar to our own. All these facts seem to point to the 
conclusion that behind the visible universe, directing its 
operations, and calling it into being, there is a Mind in 
some degree similar to the mind of man. Or we can state 
this conclusion in the ancient form that man was made in 
the image of God. 

Is such a conclusion unreasonable? It involves us in no 
contradictions. It does not demand that we should shut 
our eyes to any known facts or ignore any obvious truths. 
It does not in the slightest degree impugn or belittle legiti¬ 
mate scientific work, nor place the least obstacle in its path. 
On the contrary, it gives a meaning to all scientific work 
and justifies our confidence in the power of science to 
unravel the mysteries of the physical universe. It does not 
use human reason to prove that humans are incapable of 
reasoning, and destroy the whole validity of human reason 
and logic by declaring that, at the last resort, it can be 
reduced to irrational and illogical processes. I know of 
no other philosophy that does not involve us in hopeless 
contradictions and require us to shut our eyes to obvious 
facts. Moreover, this belief is not founded on ignorance, 
it is not a product of blind superstition, nor an easy and 
lazy way of explaining the unknown. It is a logical and 
reasonable belief based on a consideration, not of only one 
particular aspect of the universe, but of the whole. It gives 
meaning to human history and holds out an assurance of 
human progress, progress in the things that really matter, 
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the things that make for human happiness, and not only 
in technical devices and mechanical conveniences. Science 
believes in many theories that she cannot positively prove, 
but she believes them because they explain and co-ordinate 
sp many separate facts, gives them a meaning and enables 
us to understand just why they are so, that she cannot 
believe that these theories can be wholly false. Belief in the 
existence of an ultimate Mind behind the universe is, from 
a logical point of view, in a position exactly similar to the 
belief of science in these theories. It explains and gives 
meaning to a whole series of fundamental facts which by 
any other view are not only incomprehensible but are 
mutually contradictory. We cannot positively prove the 
existence of God, but disbelief in His existence may not be 
a rational act. 

Admittedly such a belief carries us back to a philosophy 
that recognizes a dualism in the universe—the dualism of 
mind and matter—and as we cannot prove the existence of 
God in Whose will these two classes of existence are merged 
into unity, we cannot construct a proven philosophical 
system that gives complete unity to the universe as observed 
by us. But there is no reason whatever why an apparent 
dualism or even pluralism should not prevail within the 
limits of our observation, and if an apparent dualism exists 
within this range are we not foolish if we try to ignore it? 
The whole difficulty and perplexity of our present situation 
has arisen because we, when confronted by an apparent 
dualism, shut our eyes to it, and, owing to our relative ease 
and readiness in forming physical concepts, concentrated 
our whole attention on matter and ignored mind. We 
explained away all spiritual phenomena, and in their place 
put a blind mechanism. This substitution of the material 
for the spiritual is responsible for the present state of the 
world. It is the essence and culmination of idolatry, and 
we shall fail to understand the vehemence of the condem¬ 
nation which prophet and apostle heaped on idolatry until 
we realize how destructive it can be to all human happiness 
and welfare and to what an extent it can sap the power and 
freedom of the human mind. This modern idolatry has so 
dimmed our intellectual vision that we no longer see the 
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absurdity of a system of reasoning that ends by declaring 
that it is most unlikely that we can reason at all. It destroys 
the foundation of all science. For the fundamental fact of 
all philosophy and science is not some initial judgment that 
we form but the fact that we form judgments, and any 
system that questions our competence to form judgments 
cannot be a rational structure. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


ECCLESIASTICISM 

Our unfortunate and besetting tendency to become pre¬ 
occupied with material things can manifest itself in many 
ways beside our obsession with physical science. It causes us 
to materialise our ideals, for we find it next to impossible 
to keep our minds long fixed on an abstract ideal; we must 
seek some material object as its representative and embodi¬ 
ment, and we generally transfer to the representation all 
the loyalty and devotion that should properly be given to 
the ideal itself. In fact, the representative becomes, in our 
eyes, the ideal, and is regarded with an emotional attachment 
that suppresses and resents all criticism. Our efforts to 
attain our ideals facilitate this process; our anxiety to see 
them accomplished and made real can mislead us into over¬ 
readiness to recognize them in the actual material things 
around us. Perhaps it is more usual to describe this process 
as idealisation of material things instead of a materialization 
of ideals as I have suggested. But I think the usual descrip¬ 
tion is faulty. It does not account for our love of ritual and 
symbolism. We do not start by reverencing a material object 
and then seek for some ideal of which it can be made the 
symbol; we begin by reverencing an ideal and then seek 
for something to serve as a symbol for it. For example, we 
do not reverence a piece of coloured cloth and then search 
for something of which it can be the symbol; we rever¬ 
ence our country and then make a flag the symbol of our 
country. 

Possibly much of our fervent nationalism is due to this 
materializing of our ideals. We all have ideals of home and 
happiness, and as we grow older we materialise these ideals 
in the home of our childhood. We forget all the difficulties 
and vexations and remember only the sunshine and care-free 
joy. So the scenes of our childhood are coloured with tender 
memories, and we see them as the embodiment and expres¬ 
sion of our ideals. Very probably the picture of our early 
home that we delight in may be gross distortion of the 
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actual facts, but we still go on deceiving ourselves. We 
persist in thinking of that home as a perfect and undisturbed 
haven of peace and rest, though we would probably be 
miserable if compelled to live in it now. As we grow older 
our interests expand and we form ideals of government, 
of social systems, of customs, and we generally materialize 
these in our country. We will resent any outside criticism of 
our country or any suggestion that her manners and customs 
fall short of perfection. Her men are the bravest and gentlest, 
her women the most beautiful in the world. Life in her is 
better, happier, freer, and fuller than it can be elsewhere, and 
all this uncritical and childish adoration is given because our 
country is to us the embodiment and expression of our 
ideals. We seldom stop to enquire dispassionately whether 
she does or does not come up to our ideal standards, we 
simply must have a material representative for those ideals, 
and we generally choose our own country as that with which 
we are best acquainted and with which we have other senti¬ 
mental ties. Press and popular education do their best to 
foster and perpetuate this self-deception. 

Sometimes the process may lead to a rather different 
result. We may have had an unhappy childhood and there¬ 
fore hate the scene where it was passed, or we may be too 
well aware of the faults in our own country to materialize 
our ideals in it, and in such cases we generally turn to some 
new social theory as our ideal. But again we cannot remain 
devoted to an abstract ideal and must find some material 
representative for it. So we pick on a foreign country which 
seems to us to come nearest to attaining it, and then we transfer 
to that country the devotion which should go to the ideal. 
Once we have reached this stage we generally can see nothing 
good in our own country, and instead of being the object 
of our uncritical devotion it becomes an object of an equally 
uncritical hate, while the foreign favourite is adored without 
question. For instance, when the horrible excesses of the 
Russian Revolution were forgotten many eyes turned hope¬ 
fully towards Moscow, where a new social theory was being 
tried. Human greed and avarice were to be abolished by 
the destruction of private ownership of property; the 
arbitrary and often tyrannical power conferred by wealth 
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was to exist no more; social classes and distinctions based 
on money were to be wiped out; and all human effort in the 
future was to be prompted by a desire for the general good 
and not by lust for personal gain. Liberty, equality, and 
harmony were to reign undisturbed once the disrupting 
motive of personal avarice was removed; above all, a more 
equitable distribution of the world’s good was to remove all 
cause of strife and hardship. This great gospel of social 
progress became the ideal of thousands throughout the 
world who were sickened with endless war and economic 
strife, moved by the sight of terrible suffering and economic 
hardship, and wearied with the inaction of Christian 
Churches which, in their eyes, preached a dreamy and 
unreal gospel, and instead of raising their voices in vigorous 
protest against the selfish abuse of social, political, and 
economic power often used these abuses for their own 
profit. But these ardent converts could not remain attached 
to an abstract theory, they must materialize it, so they soon 
transferred their adoration from the abstract ideal to the 
concrete country Russia and gazed in admiration on her 
without permitting any doubts to impair their loyalty. As 
time went by it became apparent that the present regime 
in that country outrages every principle that the ideal was 
supposed to contain, but it makes little difference to these 
proselytes. Any evidence however detailed and reliable that 
the masses in Russia are really living in conditions of terrible 
misery and suffering is denounced as propaganda put forth 
by capitalist opponents; any brutal injustice perpetrated 
by the Russian Government is explained as a sad and 
regrettable but necessary step to safeguard the purity and 
preservation of the new gospel. These arguments are given 
a show of reason by the undoubted fact that there are many 
interests that could be served by maligning the present 
system in Russia, and malignant accounts of conditions 
there are, no doubt, sometimes published. But to the true 
and ardent missionaries of the new creed it matters not that 
Russia in the name of liberty oppresses all who dare to 
differ from her; in the name of peace wages an aggressive 
war, and in the name of justice commits foul wrongs. In 
her they have materialized their ideals, and despite any 
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evidence they will credit her with all the purity and beauty 
that their ideals contained. 

Thus it happens that one of the tragedies of human 
history is that whenever men are organized, or organize 
themselves, with the object of achieving a particular end, it 
frequently happens that in a short time the motive for 
organizing is lost sight of and the honour and prestige of 
the organization itself becomes the paramount concern. 
How often have we read the story of men banding them¬ 
selves together to fight oppression and cruelty, forming an 
enthusiastic movement that preached lofty principles of 
liberty and social justice which attracted crowds to their 
banner. But once the movement has gained momentum and 
its adherents have been organized, the lofty principles are 
either forgotten or are accorded a merely formal recognition, 
the new society becomes a despotism not strikingly different 
from that which it overthrew. A new tyranny is substituted 
for the old, and frequently the reformers who began the 
movement fall as victims of the new master whom they had 
unwittingly raised to power. Such is the usual course of a 
human revolution. It rarely reaches the objective that it 
set out to gain. The new government is perhaps a little less 
harsh and irksome than its predecessor, but as it lacks the 
sanctity of antiquity and long-established custom it, in its 
turn, is more easily overthrown. The pendulum thus swings 
back and forwards between revolution and counter-revo¬ 
lution, but each time the amplitude of its swing is somewhat 
diminished and it usually comes to rest in much the same 
position as that from which it started. The revolution is 
forgotten and life goes on very much as before. The insti¬ 
tutions are almost unaltered, but they are given new names 
and a new set of rulers has emerged. 

The main reason for this state of affairs seems to be the 
extreme difficulty of keeping our attention directed on our 
ideal. A mass of people may be momentarily a tracted by a 
great ideal, but their ardour soon cools, and once an organ¬ 
ization is formed to accomplish the ideal we all tend to 
transfer our devotion to the organization. The concrete, 
material things obsess us. Besides the tastes and desires 
of mankind are fairly stable, and though they may have 
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been shaken out of their usual routine by some gross abuse 
or hardship they will not tolerate a complete departure 
from their familiar customs. Moreover, as the reformed 
society grows, it absorbs many less enthusiastic, less far- 
seeing, and less honest individuals who damp down the 
fervour of the movement as a whole and introduce confusion 
in the place of its original singleness of aim. Ambitious 
men may see in it a road to power, unscrupulous ones an 
opening for personal gain, and indolent ones a means of 
obtaining an easy life. In short, the movement has grown 
till it can dispense social prizes, and greed for these rather 
than sympathy with the original objects secures many 
recruits and makes many defenders of the system. Thus it 
often happens that the successors of a great leader, while 
loudly proclaiming themselves to be the only authentic 
company of his followers, almost completely lose sight of 
the essence and true meaning of the leader’s message, and 
make loyalty to their company the test of loyalty to him. 

Such has been the tragedy of the Christian Church. 
There can be no doubt that Christ and His Apostles preached 
a Spiritual conception of religion. The Kingdom of God is 
within men’s hearts and cometh not with outward show. 
“God is a Spirit and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in Spirit and in truth.” “Except a man be born of the 
Spirit he cannot see the Kingdom of God.” “By one Spirit 
are we all baptized into our body.” “If any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ he is none of His.” Such passages are 
unequivocal. Christ’s conception of the Kingdom of God 
was that of a Brotherhood whose members were united to 
Him as its head, not by a bond of outward organization, 
but by a real unity of the Spirit of God dwelling within their 
hearts. Without that spirit no man could be a member of 
the brotherhood nor could he even grasp its reality. So 
St. Paul told the Corinthians that “the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God: for they are foolishness 
to him; neither can he know them, because they are spiritu¬ 
ally discerned.” Each individual Christian stood in direct 
personal union with Christ through the Spirit, and in union 
with his fellow-disciples by the same means, and they were 
told to “keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 
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This does not mean that Christianity did not also possess a 
communal or social side, for the Christians were enjoined 
to recognize their union with each other through their 
union with Christ by an outward and social union, they 
were to band themselves together for mutual comfort and 
aid. But the essence of their union was inward and spiritual, 
the outward union was only an expression and realization 
of the inward one. That is, a man became a Christian by the 
Spirit of God dwelling in his heart and in consequence of 
being a Christian he associated with other Christians; he 
did not become a Christian by joining the outward asso¬ 
ciation. He might be a true Christian even though his 
alleged brethren refused to recognize him as such. 

But once the Christian Church took shape as a visible 
organization with visible officers and concrete ceremonies, 
our attention began to drift away from the true and inward 
Spiritual union with Christ and fastened itself on the 
visible and concrete organization. The wealth, the power, the" 1 
prominence, and the magnificence of the organization 
became our objects, and in our anxiety to enlarge her powers 
and add to her recruits it is almost certain that large numbers 
were admitted who were converts in name but not in true 
understanding. These people could not grasp a spiritual 
and inward union, their whole minds were impressed with 
the. importance and reality of outward and political union 
and power, and their admittance hastened the eclipse of the 
original and true nature of Christ’s Kingdom. This change 
was all the easier because of the language which Christ and 
His Apostles were forced to use. When Christ preached, 
human language had no words for many of the ideas that 
He wished to convey, so He was forced to use the names 
of ordinary and common physical objects and to sublime 
them into a higher sense. He referred to himself as a door, 
a light, a vine, and as bread. He spake of His disciples 
eathing His body and drinking His blood. He warned them 
against the leaven of the Pharisees, and was angry with 
them because they misunderstood His words and thought 
that He meant physical bread. It is, therefore, easy to see 
how some of His less enlightened followers in later years 
might make the mistake of taking His words in their literal 
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sense, yet the poverty of human language left no way of 
avoiding this danger. 

Besides, to the almost insignificant little band of disciples, 
launched into a hostile world and clashing with the ideas 
and concepts of long-established powerful human organ¬ 
izations, the temptation to imitate their adversaries and 
match organization by counter-organization must have been 
strong. They were surrounded by the magnificent political 
organization of the Roman Empire and they inherited in 
some measure the ecclesiastical organization of the Jews. 
At first they probably placed greater emphasis on the oral 
than on the written transmission of their message, for they 
had to deal with large masses of illiterate people, and this 
tended to place power and authority in a minority of the 
better educated of those within the Church, who, with the 
best of intentions and in all earnestness, most probably saw 
in the orgahization of the Church and the provision of a 
succession of educated persons of their own kind the best 
chance of furthering and perpetuating the Gospel. They 
forgot that if Christ’s teaching was true the endurance and 
extension of the Kingdom of God depended not on outward 
organization but on the Spirit of God dwelling in men’s 
hearts, and they failed to realize that the danger of organizing 
lies in the fact that an organization may live on while the 
Spirit that originally animated it and called it into being 
may pass away. It may become a dead and empty shell. 

So Christianity became materialized. Organization and 
ritual gradually increased. As the Church grew and 
became fashionable, hordes of not truly converted prose¬ 
lytes were admitted, whole nations entered her doors with 
the conversion of their king or leader, and with these 
crowds of nominal converts, pagan customs crept in, and 
as they could not be suppressed or abolished they were 

t iven Christian names and changed into Christian festivals. 

Material symbols began to be admitted. No doubt we all 
find it easier to keep our attention fixed on a material 
symbol than on a spiritual conception and so they seem to 
aid our devotion and worship. But “God is a Spirit and we 
must worship Him in Spirit and in truth,” and these 
material symbols instead of aiding our true worship really 

G 
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diverted it into false channels. Moreover, with the growth 
of the Church the gulf between the clergy and the laity 
gradually widened. The clergy climbed higher and higher 
while the laity sank lower and lower. The officers of the 
Church became “priests,” and when we remember that the 
whole implication of this title, as defined in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, was that its hearer was appointed to make 
offerings to God for the sins of the people, and to act as an 
intermediary between them and God, the significance of 
the step can be realized. The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews had indeed declared that only one earthly priest¬ 
hood—the Levitical—had ever been established by God 
on earth, and that, owing to this fact, Christ Himself could 
not have been a priest had He remained on earth. In view 
of such a statement we might ask how His followers could 
claim the title. Of course the Bible recognizes that all 
Christians can offer the gift of praise, and in this sense calls 
all believers “priests,” but in no other sense can a Christian 
bear the title. 

The Church therefore became a powerful and wealthy 
worldly organization. Her buildings were unsurpassed in 
splendour, her ceremonies were unrivalled in gorgeous 
magnificence, and her seat among the great ones of the earth 
was high and secure. She amassed vast wealth and won 
tremendous power. Her dignitaries controlled great empires 
and ruled over countless thousands. But privilege and 
power brought pride and envy and jealousy. Sooner or later 
rivalry between different Churchmen arose, either from 
honest differences of opinion, or more often from envy or 
pride and the lust for power and pre-eminence. Rival cities 
and rival states contended for the honour and prestige of 
their Churches, and rising statesmen courted the favour 
and support of powerful and influential Church rulers, who 
were rewarded with rich advancement if their candidate 
was successful in seizing power. The Church that could 
advance the best attested claim to antiquity and could muster 
the largest role of wealthy and influential patrons became 
the greatest Church and her presiding officer became the 
highest dignitary. Soon the strife for power and privilege 
spread over the whole Church. A few centuries after Christ, 
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rival bishops were contending by murder, bloodshed, and 
every kind of brutal violence for power and authority, and 
alleged Christians and Saints stirred up the passions of 
ignorant and inflammatory mobs, and by lynch law and 
gang violence overthrew their opponents. The worst 
excesses of pagan hordes have hardly surpassed those of 
men claiming to be leaders in the body of Christ. Gibbon’s 
indictment still stands, and the history of the Church is 
mainly a record of these bloody and bitter strifes between 
rival Churchmen or their fanatical followers. Power, wealth, 
and eminence have been the prizes in this ecclesiastical 
warfare, and a mad scramble for these things, that Christ 
had so directly forbidden His disciples to seek after, became 
the main occupation of those who claimed to be His follow¬ 
ers. In this strife every principle that Christ advanced has 
been violated, every command He gave has been broken, 
and the whole tenor of His teaching has been brushed aside. 
Social and individual justice, brotherly love and unselfish¬ 
ness, mercy, humility, faith, hope, and love have all been 
forgotten, while pomp and power, wealth and privilege 
became the spoils of war. Human blood has flowed like 
water, human agony and sorrow have spread over every 
land, suspicion, fear, and hatred have rended the human 
race into bitterly contending camps in this brutal struggle 
for the very things that the Pharisees had loved and Christ 
had hated. Is it any wonder that the world to-day thinks 
that Christianity is a played-out farce ? 

Of course all down through the ages there were many 
true and genuine Christians, but their influence was 
swamped in the hordes of nominal adherents, and their 
understanding was beclouded by the illiteracy and ignorance 
of the times. Many of them, however true their faith and love 
toward Christ may have been, were unable to rise above the 
prejudices and ignorance of their time, they could not 
visualize Christ’s Kingdom in any other form than that of 
the Church they knew, for it required a bold and original 
spirit to challenge the opinion of the world. Besides, the 
bitterness and intensity or the sectarian strife died a natural 
death by each sect either perishing or gaining its recognized 
geographical sphere. So now we see Christianity divided 
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into a number of different parties, each one jealous of its 
power and watchful for any infringement of its rights, each 
one vilifying its rivals or damning them with faint praise and 
extolling its own merits, but none of them possessing the 
temporal power to gain supremacy by fire and sword. The 
very violence of the strife begat a nausea and brought 
about a lull. 

Yet still it is the case that owing to our tendency to 
materialize things that are spiritual, a Man who all His 
life opposed ecclesiasticism and was bitterly opposed by 
ecclesiastics is to-day supposed to be represented by other 
ecclesiastics not very different, at least to the outward eye, 
from those that withstood Him and compassed His death. 
It can hardly be doubted that Christ met His bitterest and 
most irreconcilable opponents among the clergy of His 
time, or among the great religious orders, the Pharisees and 
Sadducees. For years they persecuted Him and on several 
occasions hounded Him out of Judea. They tried to sow 
discord between His disciples and those of John the Baptist, 
endeavoured to entangle Him in conflict with the civil 
powers, did their best to discredit His teaching and to 
undermine His influence, and finally they were responsible 
for bringing about His death. Yet I think we would make 
a grave mistake by concluding that all the priests that 
urged the death of Christ were deliberate and conscious 
hypocrites. Christ indeed denounced them as hypocrites, 
but the tragedy of their position was that they were uncon¬ 
scious ones. In their own eyes, and in those of their fellow- 
countrymen, they were upright and conscientious men 
acting in accordance with high principles. They were 
regarded as the Divinely appointed messengers and inter¬ 
preters of God. Their mistake was that they refused to 
judge a moral issue by moral standards, and they placed 
the organization first and the principles for which it was 
supposed to exist second. 

The attitude of the Jewish priesthood towards Christ is 
easily understood. The new teacher undoubtedly threatened 
their position. Much of His teaching, though He mentioned 
the priesthood seldom, was certainly directed against the 
great religious orders which were its buttress and support, 
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and the general tenor of His teaching was distinctly anti¬ 
clerical. He told His disciples that they were to call po man 
their Father or their Master (that is in a religious sense), 
for One was their Father even God, and One their Master 
even Christ. He denounced the Pharisees’ love of respect 
and social eminence, their pleasure in salutations in the 
market-place, and their eagerness for the uppermost seats 
in the synagogues. He scorned their open and ostentatious 
religion, their broad phylacteries and long prayers, their 
advertised alms and fastings, and He finally horrified them 
by asserting that the prostitutes would enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven before them. He openly opposed some of the 
precepts that they were most insistent on inculcating, such, 
for instance, as the strict observance of the Sabbath and 
their frequent ceremonial washings. His personal claims 
sounded blasphemous in their ears. It was especially un¬ 
thinkable to them that the promised Messiah should spring 
from so obscure a birth and with complete disregard to 
their established religious system. Moreover, His claim to 
be the King of the Jews constituted, in their eyes, a grave 
danger to the political security of their race, for they were 
incapable of interpreting it but as a bid for an earthly 
kingdom bringing in its train a threat of rebellion against 
the Roman Empire. To them, therefore, Christ was a 
dangerous innovator or, at best, an impractical idealist. It 
was in vain that He pleaded to be judged on moral grounds. 
Again and again He asked them to believe for the works’ 
sake, that is to judge by His works whether He was doing 
good or evil. They measured Him by their own yardstick 
which showed only too plainly that there could be no good¬ 
ness without submission to their system, which, they 
believed in all earnestness, had been founded by Moses at 
the command of God. Anyone not recognizing the system 
was, therefore, in their eyes opposing the institution of 
God, and any apparent goodness which such a man might 
display only deepened his guilt, for it made him a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, and by making his teaching plausible and 
insidious rendered it all the more dangerous. They behaved, 
in fact, remarkably like many religious people in all ages. 
The gentleness of Christ, His kindliness and sympathy with 
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human suffering, the wonderful beauty and simplicity of 
His teaching, His humility and disdain of all pomp and 
display, coupled as it was with His denial of any claim to 
an earthly kingdom, and His condemnation of the use of 
physical force, all counted for nothing. He did not recognize 
their pretensions and was therefore condemned. 

The claims of the Jews to be the peculiar people of God, 
and of their priests and members of their religious orders 
to be His special spokesmen and interpreters were based on 
what to them appeared to be unimpeachable grounds—the 
promises given to Abraham and the commandments of 
Moses received directly from God. The promises had been 
given to Abraham “and to his seed.” They interpreted this 
to mean to Abraham and “to his lineal descendants,” and 
as nobody could question the fact that they were the lineal 
descendants of Abraham, it seemed perfectly clear that they 
were the people of God and the heirs to the promises. To 
this favoured race God had duly imparted the Law. The 
Jewish priesthood was likewise based on direct descent 
from Levi. The purity of their ancestral lines was therefore 
a matter of paramount importance to the Jews, and their 
strictest sects were recruited from those who could advance 
the best claims to purity of descent. Hence the important 
place that genealogical trees occupy in the religious literature 
of the time. Their whole religious system rested on the most 
rigid conception of direct historical succession. It is note¬ 
worthy that Christ recognized the premises on which the 
system was founded, but wholly denied the inferences which 
they had drawn from them. For Christ admitted that the 
promises had been given to Abraham and to his seed, and 
that the Law had subsequently been given to the race of 
Israel, and He allowed that, in one sense, the physical 
descendants of Abraham were the peculiar people of God, 
in that it was through them that His revelation was 
promulgated. But He asserted that “the seed of Abraham” 
in the true and spiritual sense meant, not the physical 
descendants of the Patriarch, but those who followed in the 
footsteps of his faith and practice. “If ye were Abraham’s 
seed ye would do the works of Abraham” He asserted, and 
He pointed to several instances in their own history where 
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the favours of God had been bestowed on Gentiles while 
Jews had been passed over. This excluded the idea that the 
favours of God were hereditary privileges. Christ in fact 
urged that the favoured position of the Jews as the recipients 
of God’s revelation carried with it grave responsibilities, 
for more would be expected of them than of other and less 
favoured races, and His parables of the Prodigal Son and 
the Husbandmen in the Vineyard carried an ominous 
warning. He especially rejected the claim of the Pharisees 
to be considered a peculiarly holy order, and told them that 
their engrossment with their own petty rules and meaning¬ 
less distinctions had led them to overlook, or even deny, 
the great fundamental moral principles. Christ, therefore, 
not only condemned the great religious orders and thereby 
incurred their hatred, but He also offended the fervent 
nationalism of the people and awakened their resentment. 
For the whole race was obsessed with the importance of 
their direct lineal descent from Abraham. It was their boast 
and confidence. Even before Christ, John the Baptist had 
urged them to “bring forth therefore fruits meet for repen¬ 
tance, and think not to say within yourselves, We have 
Abraham to our father, for I say unto you that God is able 
of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham.” 

The essence of ecclesiasticism is a belief that a man 
acquires sanctity and moral authority by the occupation 
of a particular position or by his membership in a hereditary 
or selected class or organization and not by the Spirit of 
God dwelling in his heart. It results in the position, or 
hereditary class or organization, becoming the thing sought 
after and reverenced while submission to the individual and 
personal guidance of the Spirit of God is forgotten. The 
question that seems to be of vital importance to the indi¬ 
vidual, therefore, is to gain and ensure his membership in 
the class or organization. In other words, ecclestiasticism 
believes that a man becomes a Christian by joining the 
Church, he does not join the Church by becoming a 
Christian; it places the organization first and the principles 
for which the organization is supposed to exist second. 
Within the main organization there may be other organ¬ 
isms, the members of which are regarded as peculiarly holy or 
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as exerting a peculiar authority, and the organization as a 
whole may be considered as deriving its validity and con¬ 
tinuity from these higher organisms for whose members 
the highest honours are usually reserved. For example, 
the validity and continuity of the Christian Church is by 
many held to be dependent on the succession of Bishops, 
and only on rare occasions is a layman accorded the honour 
of canonization. Thus we arrive at a graded hierarchy of 
sanctity. All the members of the organization are supposed 
to benefit by their part in it, but authority and the highest 
distinctions are reserved for the members of the higher 
grades. To the Jews, the religious organization was, and 
still is, the nation, and citizenship in the nation was supposed 
to confer the inestimable privilege of acceptance with God. 
But within the nation there were many religious orders 
whose members were supposed to be more holy and to 
wield a greater moral authority than the ordinary citizen. 
Such a system could only produce an irrational and fanatical 
national zeal. It blinded the Jews to the moral nature of 
God, hardened their hearts against their neighbours, filled 
them with misplaced pride and arrogance, and made them 
forget their common humanity and participation in ordinary 
human failings. Christ’s terrible denunciation of the 
Pharisees should make us realize the portentous nature 
of such misconceptions. 

Yet in spite of the grim example of the Jewish Church 
and notwithstanding the clear teaching of Christ Himself, 
the canker of ecclestiasticism soon overspread the Christian 
Church. The visible and concrete organization dominated 
men’s thoughts and eclipsed the Spiritual Christ. The 
ministers of the organizations became the interpreters and 
messengers of God, they even made use of Christ’s remark 
to His Apostles, “he that heareth you heareth Me” to deter 
us from hearing those whom He addressed by exalting 
themselves into their place. Men began to attach more 
value to their credentials as members of the organization 
than to the possession of true faith and love toward Christ 
or to loyalty to His commands. The outward visible and 
physical continuity of the organization again became a 
matter of importance, while the inward and invisible spiritual 
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succession was ignored. The teaching of Christ was pushed 
into the background while our commentaries and develop¬ 
ments of that teaching were organized into dogmatic 
creeds. So to-day, in various institutions which claim the 
authority of Christ for their foundation, we see rampant 
the very worst features of that ecclesiasticism against 
which He had contended and which had been responsible 
for His crucifixion. 

But, it may be argued, this is surely an exaggeration. The 
Churches may in the past have made many mistakes, but 
now they are more enlightened and have escaped from the 
barbarism that was more an outcome of the spirit of a past 
age than of the errors of the Church. We now can grasp 
the essence of Christ’s teaching more clearly. There may 
be some truth in all this, but can we honestly contend that 
our present ecclesiasticism is in any fundamental way 
different from that prevailing in the time of Christ? It of 
course professes to acknowledge Him, whereas the other 
denied Him, but is there no other difference? Surely if it 
does acknowledge Him and claim Him for its founder it 
should be recognizably different from the systems whose 
members He had so uncompromisingly condemned. But if 
a Pharisee with his meticulous observation of religious rules, 
his strict morality, and his zeal for established religious 
institutions came among us, would we accept him as a true 
servant of God, or would we see him as Christ did? I do 
not think that we can for a moment doubt that the Churches 
would welcome him and extol him as an exemplary Godly 
man. If Christ came among us as He came to the Jewish 
Church, poor, of obscure birth, with no influential con¬ 
nexions, and if He questioned the honesty and genuineness 
of our religious professions and organizations, would we 
receive Him and listen to Him or treat Him as the Jews 
did? Again, I am afraid that honesty compels us to acknow¬ 
ledge that He would be treated in much the same manner, 
not perhaps quite the same, for now we do not crucify 
people, but He would be shot, or shut up for life in a 
concentration camp, or conveniently removed by hired 
gangsters, or perhaps just allowed to starve. And would we 
professing Christians protest against His fate or raise a 
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finger to help or save Him, especially if the raising of our 
finger endangered our own skins ? 

Again, do we judge a man’s Godliness by his membership 
in an organization and by his regularity and punctuality 
in attending its services or by his faith in Christ and love 
toward his fellow-men ? Christ made love the very hall-mark 
of His discipleship; “by this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples that ye love one another.” Do we know and 
recognize His disciples by this test or by their membership 
in an institution ? Of course, we can evade the issue by saying 
that if a man truly loves his fellows he will try to set them 
a good example and will, therefore, be regular in his atten¬ 
dance at public worship. But do we judge of his Christianity 
by his love or by his attendance at public worship which we 
may charitably assume, with considerable rashness, to be 
due to his love? Do we attach value to the idea of direct 
historical descent in a religious organization? Of course 
we do not go about shouting that we have Abraham to our 
father, but do we boast that our orders are directly descended 
from St. Peter or one of the other apostles? If John the 
Baptist were living now he might preach: “Think not to 
say within yourselves, Our orders are directly descended 
from the apostles, for I say unto you that God is able of 
these stones to raise up successors to the apostles.” Is our 
boast very different from that of the Jews ? Do the members 
of our religious orders like deferential titles? Do they like 
to be called “Master” or even “Father” in the sense 
so directly forbidden by Christ? Do they like the upper¬ 
most seats at feasts? Do they like salutations in the 
market-place ? Do they favour gorgeous robes and distinctive 
attire? Do they make a show of piety? Is “Reverend” 
a less objectionable and less presumptuous title than 
“Master”? 

Do our Churches recognize worldly rank or station or 
class? Of course we do not say to the rich man “Sit up 
here” and to the poor one “Go you down yonder.” St. 
James directly forbade such practices. But do we put prices 
on the seats and see to it that the good ones have high rents 
and the poor ones low rents? Are our Churches seeking 
after power, wealth, and worldly position? Do they pride 
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themselves on the magnificence of their buildings and the 
extent of their possessions? If Christ came among us with 
a dark skin, would He receive the same treatment as if He 
were pure white ? If He came to our business magnates and 
told them that their business methods were unrighteous, 
would they listen to Him ? If He came to our labour leaders 
and told them that the rich were their brothers, would they 
pay any heed to His message ? In a word, are our Churches, 
or rather we individual men and women who make up 
the Churches, honestly out for the things that Christ stood 
for—faith towards Christ and love and service toward our 
fellow-men, or do we confuse the issue and mistake the 
increase in power, wealth, and worldly grandeur of our own 
particular religious organization for the progress of the 
Kingdom of Christ ? 

Candour, I am afraid, leaves us no alternative to admitting 
that the resemblance between our modern ecclesiasticism 
and that of the time of Christ seems to be very close. Our 
Christianity has become such a dead and nominal thing that 
it has ceased to be representative of the teaching of Christ. 
Our Churches have become human political and social 
organizations and like all such seek to extend their power 
and increase their wealth. Along with other rich social 
organizations they are very interested in the stability of the 
social order which makes their possessions secure, and they 
therefore frown on anything that seems to endanger this 
stability. They will not risk offending wealthy patrons or 
stirring up popular resentment by condemning the preju¬ 
dices or vices or even open hypocrisy of either rich sup¬ 
porters or of the masses in general. They will temporize 
with powerful opponents. They will point out how in¬ 
opportune the moment may be for starting a conflict, and 
they will try to flatter their enemies into adopting the 
position of neutrals or even nominal supporters. They 
adapt their services, as far as they can, to attract the masses, 
even to the extent of jeopardizing their loyalty to truth and 
sincerity. Ornate buildings, beautiful music, colourful 
panoply, and sonorous voices are cultivated, or even bought 
to embellish their services, but simple truth and transparent 
sincerity are forgotten. We sing God’s praise with hired 
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voices and never stop to think that He will spurn all homage 
that does not spring from the depths of our hearts. 

But we can allow that the Churches do some good in a 
social sense. They organize charities, help education of a 
kind, tljey inculcate moral maxims, and dispense some 
pleasant and consoling thoughts. They gain much support 
because they are regarded as pillars of the State and are 
thought to exert a stabilizing effect on the masses, but they 
repel an ever-increasing multitude who feel that intellectual 
honesty compels an admission that they are shams, preaching 
not Christ but themselves. Perhaps the most terrible 
commentary on the depths to which they have fallen is the 
fact that millions of oppressed and suffering human beings 
in many lands regard the Churches as the main supporters 
and abettors of their oppressors. The name of Christ, Who 
died protesting against cruelty or oppression of any kind or 
degree, is associated with cruel tyrannical power. Truly we 
have caused the way of truth to be evil spoken of. The 
Churches in fact have become the great idols and in their 
sight loyalty to themselves is the supreme virtue. We serve 
them and bow down before them until honest men can 
endure no more and leave their portals and dishonest ones 
seize on their worldliness and hypocrisy and cast them in 
the face of Christ. Perhaps to us, as to the Pharisees, there 
will come that final, awful sentence: Behold! Your house 
is left unto you desolate. 

Again, consider the methods by which the officers of 
modern Churches are chosen. At all times the Church had 
to have ministers to conduct her affairs, and in apostolic 
times it seems to be beyond doubt that they elected their 
officers. But as in those times the Churches were largely 
recruited from the illiterate lower orders, the offices were 
only open to the more educated members, and thereby these 
came to exert an undue power. They at first probably 
decided among themselves who was fit for office, and the 
missionary who first brought the gospel to them probably 
exercised a deciding voice in choosing the first office holders. 
Consequently , we find St. Paul giving directions to Titus 
and Timothy as to how these officers should be selected, but 
we do not find such instructions in any of his more general 
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Epistles. These directions laid it down that a man was to be 
chosen for office on the grounds of his practical record and 
experience as a Christian. Candidates had to be genuine and 
exemplary Christians, without reproach, and manifesting 
in their lives and conduct the possession of those gifts and 
talents necessary in one who had to act as example and 
counsellor to the flock. It was their practical record that 
decided their fitness for office. But nowadays ministers are 
chosen in early life when their record as practical Christians 
has virtually not begun. They have had little opportunity 
for proving the genuineness of their Christian professions, 
and obviously have had none for demonstrating their 
endowment with the needed spiritual gifts and under¬ 
standing. Nor have they had any opportunity for gaining 
the experience of life and its difficulties needed in the leader 
of a Church. They are chosen on the grounds of their 
respectability and general education, and it is to be feared 
that their own spiritual state forms the smallest part of the 
tests and examinations to which they are subjected. Besides, 
if we study the various motives which induce men to adopt 
the ministry we will, I think, find that many of them are 
very far from a genuine Christian self-dedication. Some enter 
the Church at the wishes of their family, some because of 
the attraction of a sedentary and semi-literary career, some 
because a relative has a rich living in his gift, some because 
of the reflected respectability of the calling, some because 
they lacked the industry and ability to enter one of the other 
professions, and not a few because of a genuine desire to 
serve their Master and their fellow-men. I do not think that 
these facts can be questioned, for a very slight acquaintance¬ 
ship with the personnel of any of our theological colleges 
leaves no doubt on the matter. 

Under such a system, and with such a mixture of 
motives leading men to adopt the service of the Churches, 
how can corruption and confusion be avoided ? The marvel 
is that the Churches have done so well in spite of the system. 
Some of them offset its worst evils by offering their ministers 
such wretchedly inadequate salaries that none but genuine 
and devoted Christians would dream of offering their 
services. But in general the system has produced disastrous 
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results. Men whose very Christianity is doubtful are some¬ 
times admitted to the ministry, and it is beyond all doubt 
that many ministers are devoid of the spiritual gifts and 
talents required for ministering. It is obvious that appointing 
men who have no spiritual discernment as ministers leads 
inevitably to the aggrandisement of the Church as a worldly 
organization, for such men are unable to think of it in any 
other light. They have a vague belief that the Church is an 
institution founded by Christ for the betterment of mankind, 
but they can only think of it as a worldly and visible organ¬ 
ization, and naturally they think that by enlarging its 
powers and adding to its wealth they are furthering the 
purposes of God. Consequently the Churches have grown 
into rich and powerful corporations that exert a tremendous 
economic, social, and political influence but a waning and 
sickly spiritual appeal. For I think that there can be little 
doubt that once a Church gains wealth and political power,,, 
it ceases to be effective as a spiritual force. The weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal. 

But did not Christ Himself found the Church, and did 
He not say that the gates of hell should not prevail against 
it? Did not Christ also give a very warning message about 
shepherds who would not feed the flock? Admittedly He 
did found the Church, or the company of His disciples, but 
did the statement that the gates of hell would not prevail 
against it mean that it would be for ever infallibly guarded 
from error or from the admixture of erroneous elements? 
May it not have meant that the Church would ever serve 
the prime purpose for which it was founded, to act as a 
witness for the fact of Christ? For in spite of all mistakes 
the Church still serves that purpose, the gates of hell have 
been powerless to silence its testimony for this fact. There 
is no indication that Christ ever founded or intended that 
His followers should found an ecclesiastical organization 
like those existing now. He spoke in several places of His 
disciples being “One,” and these verses have often been 
quoted to prove that His Church should possess a visible 
unity of organization. But He described the unity of His 
Church as being of the same nature as the unity existing 
between Himself and His Father. Was this a visible unity 
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of organization or an unseen unity of the Spirit? St. Paul 
wrote to the Corinthians that “by one Spirit they were all 
baptized into one body,” and in writing to the Galatians 
urged them “to maintain the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace.” Still earlier, Christ Himself had told Nicodemus 
that a man must be born of the Spirit if he were ever 
to see the Kingdom of God. Were Christ and St. Paul 
thinking of a unity of outward organization all the time? 
But, once the organization itself became the first object of 
concern and reverence, the importance of the inward change 
was obscured, for membership in the organization depended 
on admission and recognition by the organization, and all 
that it generally demanded in order to obtain this admission 
was submission by the candidate to a mechanical rite 
administered by its officers. Admittedly this rite is supposed 
to be an outward and visible sign of an inward and invisible 
grace, and when the rite is administered to adults it is 
preceded by enquiries into the spiritual state of the candi¬ 
date. But as it is much more usually administered to uncon¬ 
scious infants who have not yet attained to the ability to 
decide on such an issue, much less to know the grounds for 
such a decision, the rite cannot be taken as indicative of any 
inward grace. Membership of the visible Church therefore 
came to depend on a purely mechanical rite irrespective of 
the character and honest beliefs of the member, and naturally 
under such a system the Churches became crowded with 
individuals who were Christian only in name, and the only 
unity that the Church could claim was an outward one of 
organization and rule. 

But what shall we say about Christ’s gift of the keys to 
St. Peter and His indication of St. Peter as the foundation 
of His Church ? St. Peter was the first of the Apostles to 
declare openly his faith in Christ as the Son of God, and, 
presumably, on account of his priority of faith, he was 
given the “keys of the Kingdom.” By this gift Christ 
apparently meant to convey the idea that St. Peter would 
have the privilege of opening the doors of the Kingdom, and 
later on St. Peter did actually fulfil this function. After the 
resurrection of Christ, when He had formally committed 
the Gospel to the Apostles, St. Peter was the first to preach 
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it to the Jews and also the first to preach it to the Gentiles. 
There is no evidence that Christ intended to make St. Peter 
the head and beginning of an order of privileged ecclesias¬ 
tics, nor that He desired to convey the idea that St. Peter 
was given control of entrance into the Kingdom, but he was 
granted the honour of first publishing it. Whatever power 
and authority was granted to the Apostles was given to aid 
them in bringing men into the Kingdom and not to allow 
them to keep men out. For instance, St. Paul on different 
occasions refers to “the power that had been given to him 
for edification and not for destruction.” St. Peter’s privilege 
therefore was the honour of declaring the Kingdom open, 
not the right to admit or reject as he saw fit. Moreover, 
because St. Peter was the first to preach the Gospel, Christ 
speaks of the Church, that is the company of His disciples, 
as founded on St. Peter. This is a figure of speech commonly 
used in the Bible. St. Paul writing to the Corinthians makes 
use of it and likens the growth of the Christian Church to 
the growth of a building, each successive generation being 
added to the top and resting on those that preceded it. In 
the figure, he describes the whole building as founded on 
the apostles and prophets, “Christ Jesus Himself being the 
chief corner-stone,” but he makes no mention of St. Peter. 
Elsewhere he said that “no foundation can any man lay 
than that which is laid which is Christ Jesus.” St. Peter 
himself in his first letter uses the exact same figure of speech, 
speaks of Christ as “the chief corner-stone, elect, precious,” 
and of the believers as living stones built on this founda¬ 
tion, but makes no mention of hiipself as the foundation. 
Towards the end of this letter he speaks of himself as “Who 
am also an elder” without the slightest suggestion that any 
superior authority rested in him. St. Paul in his letter to the 
Galatians makes it quite clear that he did not regard St. 
Peter as possessing an authority greater than his own. He 
declares that his commission was received direct from 
Christ and not through the agency of any man, and speaking 
of St. Peter and the others who were apostles before him, 
he wrote, “those who seemed to be somewhat (whatsoever 
they were it maketh no matter to me: God accepteth no 
man’s person).” If the whole Church were a single organism 
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deriving its authority and guidance from St. Peter as its 
earthly head, it would have been quite impossible for St. 
Paul to have spoken in this manner. Later on he states that 
he withstood St. Peter to the face and openly rebuked him 
when he thought that his fellow-Apostle had erred. If any 
of the Apostles had a senior position among the twelve, the 
book of Acts suggests that it was occupied by St. James, 
for in the discussion among the Apostles there recounted, 
he summed up the arguments and formulated the con¬ 
clusions. 

In the first chapter of Acts, however, we are given an 
account of the election of a successor to Judas, and this 
seems completely to support the contention that a definite 
religious order had been founded and was to persist down 
through the ages. But if we examine the case a little more 
closely it hardly seems so convincing. The Apostles had been 
told to go to Jerusalem and there to wait till they had been 
endued with power from on high. They went to Jerusalem, 
but waiting is a difficult task for human beings, and St. Peter 
was an impulsive man. He persuaded himself from the Old 
Testament prophecies that there was to be a successor to 
Judas, and he immediately presumed that they were to 
appoint one. So they chose two, who seemed to have the 
qualifications necessary for tenure of the post, and then 
proceeded to hold an election. Short of a miraculous inter¬ 
vention telling them not to concern themselves with what 
was not their business, one of the two must be elected. 
Humanly speaking they put God in a corner. One of the 
candidates was, of course, elected. Later on the promised 
power came, and still later, God, in His own time and His 
own way, without any assistance whatever from anyone, 
did appoint the man who can, with some show of reason, be 
regarded as the successor to the position left vacant by 
Judas’ apostacy, and the man was a candidate that none of 
the Apostles would have dreamt of—Saul of Tarsus. In the 
book of Revelation we are given a symbolical figure of 
the New Jerusalem. It had twelve foundations and on each 
was inscribed the name of one of the Apostles. It would be 
interesting to know if the author of Revelation regarded 
St. Paul’s as one of these names. If so, the name of the 

H 
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successful candidate at St. Peter’s election must have been 
omitted. Apparently the election described in the first 
chapter of Acts was ultra vires , the Apostles before receiving 
their power had exceeded their jurisdiction. Besides, the 
whole purport and drift of the teaching of the New Testa¬ 
ment is so clearly opposed to the idea of a special sacred 
class or profession, that it does not really matter if an 
occasional verse can be twisted into a seeming support for 
the existence of such privileged authority. In interpreting 
these verses we should construe them in the light of many 
obvious ones in which Christ denounced the ecclesiasticism 
of His day, and in which it is unmistakably declared that in 
His Church all men are brothers and One only is their head. 

But we lost sight of the spiritual teaching of Christ and 
transferred our attention and devotion to the material and 
visible organization, and with this change, other things 
went hand in hand. The ecclesiastical buildings became 
peculiarly sacred and their furniture became holy; the 
physical sites of great events and victories in Church 
history became venerable and were credited with peculiar 
and mystical healing or miraculous powers; the physical 
relics of eminent churchmen became objects of adoration, 
and the anniversaries of their death became holy days. We 
can readily understand that these things may have asso¬ 
ciations that appeal to our imaginations, but the peculiar 
localization of holiness in time and place that follows from 
their religious veneration is not so easily understood unless 
we admit man’s persistent habit of fixing his attention on 
material things. The effects of this localization of holiness 
are deplorable. It destroys the old sense of Christ’s constant 
presence with His disciples, and makes us forget His 
declaration that His only special dwelling place on earth 
is in the heart of man. But our whole attention was riveted 
on the physical setting of events of spiritual interest. Pilgrim¬ 
ages to these special localities sprang up, Saints’ days and 
holy days arose. Gone was the old belief in Christ’s universal 
presence and the conviction that a few could meet to worship 
and remember Him without any other preparation than 
reliance on His promise that where two or three were met 
in His name He would be in their midst. Now to meet with 
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God, Whose realm is the universe and Whose time is 
eternity, we must have special places, consecrated buildings, 
set times and a special order of ministers. “Ye observe days 
and months and times and years,” wrote St. Paul to the 
Galatians. “I am afraid of you lest I have bestowed upon 
you labour in vain.” 

Historical parallels are often misleading, for there is a 
constant danger that we may press the parallelism too far, 
but there is, at least, a striking similarity between the 
history of the Jewish race as set forth in the Old Testament 
and the history of the Christian Church. The Jewish race 
began its history in bondage and a state of social obscurity 
and political insignificance. After escaping from Egypt it 
settled down in the land of Canaan and for some time 
remained a simple and unorganized rural people with no 
complicated system of government. It was almost the 
earliest republic. But as time went on the Israelites were 
dazzled by the example of neighbouring nations. They 
began to desire a centralized system of government and a 
king who would symbolize and express the majesty and 
splendour of their country. Very plausible arguments could 
be urged in favour of the change, but they were warned 
that their desire constituted treason against God, and that 
the king whom they desired would be a snare and sorrow 
to them. However they persisted in their demand and 
ultimately obtained their wish. The monarchy proved to be 
a burden and source of weakness to the nation, the extrava¬ 
gance of the kings impoverished the people, strife among 
their favourites disrupted them, and finally rivalry between 
contending candidates for the throne split the nation in 
two. Constant petty warfare between the two monarchies 
now further weakened and distracted the nation. Both kings 
were intent on furthering and securing their own power and 
to this end prostituted religion to their personal ambitions. 
At last both sections of the nation fell under the onslaught 
of foreign aggressors and were led away into slavery. After 
a time a small handful returned and again set up a Jewish 
state, but it never became an independent nation. They 
rebuilt the temple and reorganized their religious system, 
but they remained a small and obscure subject race, ruled 
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by the Persians, Greeks, and Romans in succession. At the 
time of Christ there was a small Jewish nation existing in 
Palestine, subject to the power of Rome. They were the 
nominal people of God but actually they were a people 
whose hearts were far from Him. They professed obedience 
to Him and a zeal for His Law, but their profession was 
merely a verbal admission, and they had buried His Law 
under their own petty legal code. But scattered through 
the nation there was a remnant of true servants of God, a 
remnant without which they would, in the language of the 
prophet, “have been like unto Sodom and Gomorrah.’' 
The parallelism with the history of the Christian Church 
hardly needs indication. It too began in obscurity and 
weakness; it, as it grew, had also to ape the manners and 
customs of the organizations around it and to try to surpass 
them in worldly display and splendour; it too had to have 
great dignitaries and splendid ceremonies; it also split in 
two owing to the rivalries between its leaders, and now it 
too is nominally the Church of God. But in reality what is 
it? Yet scattered through it, as through the nominal nation 
of Israel in Christ’s own time, there is a by no means 
inconsiderable remnant of those who are Christ’s in heart 
and Spirit. 

This is what makes the whole question so difficult. All 
through the Churches we meet the most bewildering 
confusion. Earnest, quiet, unobtrusive, and lovable Chris¬ 
tian men and women devoting their whole lives to the 
Service of their Master and their fellow-men, people whom 
it is an inspiration and joy to meet, and all mixed up with a 
mass of meaningless ceremonies, and worldly power-seeking 
and avariciousness. Tares mixed with the wheat. All down 
through the ages the wheat has been there, but sometimes 
the tares grow rankly and appear to stand alone. The true 
spiritual Church has almost always been concealed in the 
false and visible one. The fault lies largely with us Chris¬ 
tians who have allowed ourselves to be misled by the 
mirages of organization and historical continuity and have 
lost sight of the essentially spiritual nature of our calling 
and bond of union. But although the tares have sometimes 
almost completely hidden the wheat, they have never quite 
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suffocated it. Christ’s promise has not failed, the gates of 
hell have not prevailed. But we Christians mistook success 
in worldly imperialism for fidelity in a spiritual mission. 
The Kingdom of God that lies within men’s hearts and 
cometh not with outward show marches on. It will march 
on though all the great religious organizations should 
crumble to dust. 

Voltaire once remarked of the Holy Roman Empire that 
it was neither Holy nor Roman nor an Empire. Prayers are 
often offered for the Holy Apostolic and Catholic Church. 
It is, at least, open to grave doubt whether the thing that 
many of us have in mind when these prayers are offered 
is either Holy or Apostolic or Catholic in any true sense 
of these terms. But it is beyond all doubt that the incon¬ 
sistencies and disloyalty of much of our modern and 
materialized Christianity is responsible for driving many 
into unbelief, and it also seems to be very evident that there 
is a close connection between rank materialism and the 
highly materialized forms of Christianity. Both spring from 
our tendency to become obsessed with material things, 
although the suggestion that they are so closely connected 
will hardly be welcome to the followers of either camp. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


INFALLIBILITY 

Related rather closely to our tendency to focus all our 
attention on material things because of the relatively greater 
impression which they leave on our minds, there is a common 
human disposition to credit the foundations of whatever 
philosophy or system of thought we adopt with a com¬ 
parable impressiveness. We mistake impressiveness for cer¬ 
tainty, and out of this mistake materialism has arisen. To 
the materialist the superior impressiveness of physical 
things is taken to be superior certainty, and he builds his 
philosophy on the dogma of the infallibility of physical fact. 
In his eyes physical facts are more certain and more real 
than other facts, a belief which we have already seen to be 
erroneous. But as impressive facts force themselves on our 
attention, we cannot but be conscious of them, while other 
facts not less real or certain may elude our attention. 
Naturally we desire to make the foundations of our religious 
beliefs, to which we attach enormous importance, as im¬ 
pressive and inescapable as possible in order that they may 
not be overlooked. Moreover, this desire is deepened by 
the fact already mentioned that when our minds have taken 
refuge from doubt and uncertainty by espousing a philo¬ 
sophy we will cling to our refuge and resent or resist any 
attempt to assail it. We therefore tend to overestimate 
the certainty of the foundations on which our religious 
beliefs are built and we try to endow these foundations with 
an exaggerated impressiveness. 

Hence arose the doctrines of the infallibility of the Church 
and of the infallibility of the Bible. St. Paul writing to the 
Corinthians told them that “God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the mighty, and things 
that are not to bring to nought things that are.” But this 
does not suit our way of thinking. We prefer the mighty and 
impressive things. Above all, we try to persuade ourselves 
that the foundations of our systems are unquestionable and 
unassailable, and we feel that by vehemently asserting that 
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they are so we make our arguments all the more impressive 
and persuasive. Doubtless the idea of an infallible guide in 
religious matters can be very attractive. We live in a world 
of so much uncertainty and doubt that an institution that 
promises us a haven from all our fears and the torment of 
our doubts can draw us like a mirage. Besides, it is perhaps 
especially natural that we should look for such unassailable 
certainty and power in religious questions, for we always 
think of God as the Almighty and therefore expect that if 
He does reveal Himself it must be through the medium 
of overwhelming power and convincing demonstration. 
Human power is so often noisy and self-advertising, so fond 
of exhibiting itself and over-riding all opposition that we 
take gentleness and quietness as indications of weakness. 
We therefore expect God to work through visibly infallible, 
impressive, and unassailable things. Naaman thought that 
he had been misled because the prophet Elisha did not give 
a dramatic demonstration of the power that he wielded. 
Even Elijah apparently at first expected God to work 
through terrible and compelling demonstrations of power. 
He tried to use fire and famine as the mouthpieces of God 
and met with dismal failure. But later he was sent to Mount 
Horeb and there was granted a vision that brought him 
more into the heart of things. A mighty wind passed before 
him followed by a terrible earthquake and a devastating 
fire, but God was in none of these. At last there came “a 
still small voice,” and Elijah wrapped his face in his mantle 
and bowed himself to the ground. Christ Himself was the 
most gentle being the earth ever saw. His enemies could not 
understand His moderation in the use of the power which 
He exerted so unstintingly for the relief of human suffering. 
For to their minds it seemed obvious that if possible He 
would have used it to confound and refute His opponents. 
But though He did refer to the power displayed in His 
miracles as substantiation of His personal claims, never 
once did He use it to terrify or silence His enemies or to 
escape malice, nor did He ever make a demonstration of it 
to attract the crowd. Judged by human standards, His whole 
life and death must have seemed incredibly petty, weak, and 
insignificant to His contemporaries. Compare it, for in- 
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stance, with the visible pomp, the splendour, and the 
ostentatious power of the Roman Empire. It seemed to 
men unbelievable that the God of the universe would speak 
in a manner so gentle and low. The Jews wanted the thunder 
and the storm cloud, or the earthquake and some stupendous 
movement of the heavenly bodies, they specifically asked 
for a sign from heaven, and Christ gave them instead His 
gentleness and submissiveness. Shakespeare put into the 
mouth of Isabella in Measure for Measure : 

“Could great men thunder 
As Jove Himself does, Jove would ne’er be quiet; 
For every pelting, petty officer 
Would use His heaven for thunder,— 

Nothing but thunder.” 

Consequently we associate noise and emphatic assertion 
with power, and we think that we confer strength and 
endurance on an institution by surrounding it with splendour 
and panoply and coupling its name with such adjectives 
as impregnable and infallible. Almost every nation has some 
childish anthems or songs in which it is dogmatically 
asserted to the accompaniment of blaring and martial 
music that the citizens of that particular nation are superior 
to those of all others. In a very similar manner we like to 
credit our particular schools of thought with a certainty and 
truthfulness surpassing all possible rivals. But when these 
adjectives such as infallible are applied to an institution or 
a book, they can do great harm even from the point of view 
of those wishing to defend the institution. For they leave 
it open to attack in its weakest point, and they confer no 
possible benefit except to persuade those already persuaded. 
In addition they can awaken a suspicion that the object of 
the dogma is really to shield the institution from prying 
eyes on account of a consciousness of grave and vital defects. 
For obviously if an institution stands for truth and righteous¬ 
ness with a clearness and openness that is evident to all 
men there is no need to appeal to a theoretical infallibility. 
The human mind can apprehend truth but it cannot appre¬ 
hend an abstract infallibility, and an appeal to such an 
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abstract infallibility really means surrendering the effort 
to vindicate the institution by reason or by those characters 
and attributes that all men are in some measure able to see 
and appreciate for themselves. But if its defenders are very 
conscious of its imperfections, and wish to forestall a too 
critical inspection giving rise to awkward questions that 
cannot be conveniently answered, it is very useful to be able 
to advance a dogma that the institution is infallible, and 
that it is impious to inspect it too closely or question its 
credentials. Superstitious fear may induce us to suppress 
the exercise of our intellects. 

I do not for a moment suggest that there are no honest 
believers in these dogmas, for millions believe them, but I 
think belief in them is only possible when we deliberately 
avoid, or shut our eyes to, all evidence to the contrary. 
Many do this, not from any set purpose of self-deception, 
but in all honesty, having persuaded themselves that the 
dogma is true and that facts to the contrary can somehow 
be explained, though they individually may be unable to 
do so and therefore dread the upsetting effect of these facts 
on their faith if they should pay any attention to them. 
They deem it wiser, therefore, to shun all contact with them. 
They gain peace of mind and a sense of certainty by accept¬ 
ing the dogma; it may indeed be the peace of ignorance, 
ever open to the assaults of knowledge, but nevertheless 
they will resent any disturbance of their haven. Our opinions 
on these matters are dictated much more by our wills than 
by our intellects. We ignore the facts that contradict our 
dogmas, for very few facts are so insistent that we cannot 
doubt them should we so desire. Descartes doubted every¬ 
thing except the fact of his own existence, and some 
modern philosophers would carry their doubt even further. 
It may seem hard to ignore a bad toothache, but Christian 
Science has shown that even in such cases our wills can 
control our minds to an amazing degree. The idea of an 
infallible guide therefore attracts us by appealing to our 
tastes, it gratifies our desire for something certain and 
unquestionable, and, especially in the case of the Church, 
confers a sense of permanence on us. We like to think of 
it stretching back into the remote past and reaching forwards 
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into the unknown future. It accords with our ideas of how 
God ought to work in the world. It is something concrete 
and visible. Its ceremonies dazzle us, its organization 
impresses us, and its social value appeals to much that is 
highest in us. In short, the idea of an infallible guide 
pleases us immensely and so millions believe in it. Their 
belief is not so much a sober judgment of their intellects as 
an expression of their wills. By assuming that their guide 
is infallible, they save themselves the need for further mental 
exertion and are enabled to devote themselves without 
distraction to more pleasing occupations than the search 
for truth. 

The doctrine of the infallibility of the Church is suppos¬ 
edly founded on certain words of Christ, but as it was not 
formally stated and promulgated till 1870, it does not appear 
to be an obvious inference from those words, and we can 
even suspect that it necessitated putting a rather strained 
and extravagant interpretation upon them. Further, however 
much these words may seem to support the thesis that the 
Church as a whole would be preserved from error, they 
appear to afford no warrant whatever for the doctrine that 
a particular dignitary in the Church is the sole participant 
in this infallibility. The modern doctrine therefore seems 
to lack any support from the Bible, and is besides so palpably 
refuted by the history of the Church itself, that a man can 
only believe it by suppressing half the relevant evidence or 
by violating his sense of intellectual honesty. The whole 
question was dealt with years ago by Salmon in his book 
The Infallibility of the Church , to which there has never been 
the slightest attempt at an answer. But if Salmon’s book 
was not answered it was ignored, and the history of this 
doctrine affords a striking example of the extent to which 
men can ignore facts that are not to their liking, and demon¬ 
strates that these beliefs are the fruit of our wills and not of 
our intellects. Men believe the Church is infallible because 
they wish it to be so, neither would they be persuaded to 
the contrary though one rose from the dead. They would 
simply ignore so unpleasant an incident, or any other 
evidence that contravened their belief. 

Unfortunately some people have endeavoured to invest 
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the Bible in a similar mantle of infallibility, and contend that 
it is a miraculously given and perfect book, free from all 
error and contradiction, and that to examine it too closely 
or point out any mistakes that it contains is a wicked and 
impious proceeding. This doctrine of verbal inspiration, as 
it is called, has done incalculable harm. First, because by 
endeavouring to prohibit critical examination of the Bible 
it at once raises a suspicion that the Book cannot survive 
such criticism. Secondly, because the contention that the 
Bible is completely free of all contradiction is demonstrably 
untrue. We possess several texts of the Bible and they differ 
from each other in details. Which is the truly inspired 
text? They cannot all be verbally inspired because they 
differ from each other. Again, it is no use telling us that 
the original version was verbally inspired, because we do 
not know which is the original version. And, if all our 
versions are more or less corrupted copies, it does not help 
us to assert that there once was a perfect version, for we 
know, and apparently can know, nothing about it. But even 
taking a single text, such as our revised authorized version, 
compiled from the most reliable sources, and still we find 
that our part of the text contradicts another. Examples may 
be demanded, so the following have been collected at 
random: In Acts 9 we are told that on the occasion of St. 
Paul’s conversion his companions heard the voice but saw 
no man; in Acts 20 we are told that they heard not the 
voice; in Acts 1 we are told that Aceldama, the field of 
blood, was so named because Judas bought it with the 
betrayal money, the price of blood, and afterwards hanged 
himself therein; in St. Matthew 27 we are told that it was 
so named because the priests bought the field, as a burying- 

J lace for strangers, with the purchase-money given to 
udas which he had subsequently thrown down at their 
feet; in St. Matthew 20 two blind men are healed at Jericho; 
in St. Mark 10 and St. Luke 18 only one man was healed 
on this occasion; in St. Matthew 27 and St. Mark 15 the 
two thieves that were crucified with Christ reviled Him; 
in St. Luke 23 one of them acknowledged Him and rebuked 
his fellow; in St. Matthew, St. Mark and St. Luke, Simon 
bore Christ’s cross; in St. John, Christ bore it Himself; in 
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St. Mark’s Gospel Peter is told that before the cock crows 
twice he will deny Christ thrice, and the cock crows twice 
in the subsequent narrative; in St. Matthew’s and St. 
Luke’s Gospels he is told that he will deny Christ before 
the cock crows, and the cock crows once in the narrative. 
The order of Christ’s temptations differs in St. Matthew’s 
and St. Luke’s Gospels; the wording of the superscription 
set up over Christ differs in all the gospels. This last case 
might be explained, as the superscription was written in 
three languages, and very likely the wording was not 
identical in all three. In 2 Corinthians 15 St. Paul enumerat¬ 
ing the appearances of Christ states He was seen “Then 
of the twelve”; but at that time there were only eleven 
apostles. Open contradictions are not so numerous in the 
Old Testament, for it is only on rare occasions that any two 
of its books deal with the same event. But in 2 Kings 24 
Jehoiachin is stated to have been eighteen years old when he 
ascended the throne but in 2 Chronicles 36 he is stated to 
have been eight years old. It is easy to see how this error 
might have arisen with our numerals but with Hebrew 
alphabetical numerals the mistake is not so easy to explain. 
Incidentally, a modern novelist seems to assume that the 
passage in 2 Chronicles 36 proves that the book was written 
by a set of stupid and bigoted priests for, as it goes on to 
condemn Jehoiachin for his wickedness, her anger is aroused 
at the idea of “a poor lamb of eight doing evil in the sight 
of the Lord.” This is the sort of difficulty that the theory 
of verbal inspiration manufactures. Jeremiah makes it quite 
clear that Jehoiachin was a young man and was 1 quite capable 
of doing evil, and it is therefore evident that his age as stated 
in Chronicles is an error. 

In the light of the above examplesyt seems idle, if not 
dishonest, to contend that the Bible contains no contra¬ 
dictions. But this does not mean that the book is unreliable 
and unworthy of credit. We place great trust in many 
historical documents that abound in errors, and, as a matter 
of fact, these slight discrepancies and disagreements on 
unessential details enhance the credibility of the book. Any 
narrative of an event must be incomplete, for no one man is 
capable of noticing and recording all the details. Human 
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beings can only pay attention to one thing at a time and in 
any natural event many things are happening at the same 
instant. Besides, the individual interests of different ob¬ 
servers, the differences in their education and in the environ¬ 
ment in which they have lived or in the trades they have 
followed, all incline them to notice different particulars. An 
artist, an engineer, and a doctor witnessing the same event 
will probably notice very different details, and their accounts 
of the event, though possibly agreeing in essentials, will 
most likely differ widely in detail. A man and his wife 
describing a lady whom they may have met will give very 
different pictures, the man’s account will probably concen¬ 
trate on the lady’s face and figure while that of his wife 
will deal more particularly with her clothes. But they both 
testify that they met a particular lady. No narrative therefore 
can ever completely mirror an event, we can always analyse 
it down to more and more minute details till a stage is 
reached where ambiguity and uncertainty begin to prevail. 
All that we can ask of a reliable narrative is that it should 
be accurate in the essential facts, the facts that are a necessary 
part of the argument. Moreover, if we found that the 
evidence of several witnesses of an event agreed word for 
word down to the most minute detail we would at once 
become very suspicious. For such a happening could only 
occur either if the individualities of the several witnesses 
were so exactly similar that they constituted, in fact, com¬ 
plete reduplications of each other, or if they compared their 
evidence after the event and brought about an artificial 
agreement. The first of these suppositions is incredible and 
the second destroys the reliability of the evidence. 

The minor disagreements between the authors of the 
four Gospels on unessential points therefore strengthen 
the credibility of their evidence, for they rule out the 
possibility of the writers having collaborated to obtain an 
artificial agreement and show that the evidence has not been 
doctored. It is the meaning of the Bible that matters, and 
the only reasonable theory of inspiration to my mind is 
one that I heard elaborated by my friend Dr. P. K. Dixon, 
to the effect that both the original promulgation and the 
subsequent reproduction of the Bible have been so controlled 
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that all versions of the book contain the essential facts, all 
give the same message and the same picture of Christ. But 
the different books in the Bible differ from each other in 
just those minute details which do not affect the meaning 
of the book as a whole, but which do show that the writers 
were real men witnessing real events. Their evidence is 
such as we would expect from honest and capable human 
witnesses, each testifying to what he actually knew, and 
each incapable of observing all the details which passed 
before him. 

The accounts of many of Christ’s sayings and miracles 
in the four Gospels do, however, agree with each other word 
for word, and this has led many scholars to believe that 
during Christ’s life possibly two memoranda had been 
compiled, one dealing with His sayings and the other with 
His works, and that the writers of the Gospels probably 
refreshed their memories from these memoranda. This 
supposition seems quite reasonable, but possibly St. Mark’s 
Gospel itself may have been one of the memoranda on which 
other writers relied. But the presence of many striking 
omissions in the various Gospels, as well as variations in the 
order of the miracles and slight differences both in the 
accounts of the miracles and in the sayings shows that, 
however much the writers of the Gospels may have relied 
on these memoranda, they corrected and altered them in the 
light of their own knowledge and memories, and this makes 
them virtually four independent witnesses for the facts 
which they record. St. John’s Gospel seems to have been 
written at a later date than the other three, and the writer 
appears to have relied less on the memoranda. There is a 
noticeable difference in tone between its contents and those 
of the other Gospels but its teaching seems to show a closer 
approach to that found in St. Paul’s letters. Much has been 
made of this fact by some modern scholars who see in it 
evidence that St. Paul developed the teaching of Christ 
into something much more involved and theological than 
the parables and simple lessons that characterize the first 
three Gospels. We must remember, however, that until the 
crucifixion of Christ the disciples had no idea either that 
He would be put to death or of the meaning of His death. 
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Paul comments on this fact in a memorable passage in 
i Corinthians 2 , “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him.” This passage has 
been so often misapplied and used as an indication of the 
happinesses awaiting the redeemed in heaven that we lose 
sight of St. Paul’s meaning, but the context makes it quite 
clear that he was referring to the crucifixion of Christ, for 
he remarks in the previous passage that “Had they known, 
they would not have crucified the Lord of glory.” Conse¬ 
quently when the memoranda were being compiled prob¬ 
ably many of Christ’s sayings referring to His death were 
omitted because they were not understood at the time. But 
St. John seems to have been looking back on Christ’s life 
in the light of the fuller understanding. He appears to have 
been aware of the existence of the other Gospels, and 
endeavoured to supplement them by recounting from his 
own memory both miracles and sayings of Christ which had 
not been included in the memoranda possibly because the 
sayings were not understood at the time, or possibly because 
both miracles and sayings occurred during one of Christ’s 
visits to Jerusalem when the compiler of the memoranda 
may not have been present. Moreover, the alleged discre¬ 
pancy between the teaching of the three earlier Gospels and 
that of St. John has been over-emphasized, for there are 
passages in the former which quite unmistakably refer to 
the sacrificial nature of Christ’s death, for instance, at the 
institution of the last supper and in St. Matthew 20 where 
Christ says He came to give His life a ransom for many. 
Moreover, in the sequel, some suggestions will be offered 
which, if admitted, make it evident that the doctrine of 
the Atonement is just as much present in the three earlier 
Gospels as in the last. 

In spite of the instances given above, some people, from 
a mistaken sense of reverence for the Bible, will still maintain 
that it is free from all blemishes and contradictions, that the 
four Gospels do agree with each other word for word, and 
that this agreement has arisen miraculously by the inspira¬ 
tion of the Holy Spirit. But if this is so it may be asked 
what is the purpose or object in having four separate Gospels ? 
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Would not one have sufficed ? If the four accounts are those 
of four independent witnesses the evidence of each adds to 
that of the others. But if each witness is merely a vehicle 
for a single divinely inspired message, that is, at least in 
part, outside of and above his own knowledge, his testimony 
adds nothing to that already given. Each writer would be 
merely a witness of the unverifiable fact that he had received 
a particular message from God. In such a case an exact 
agreement of their messages would be striking if the four 
writers were situated at a distance from each other and 
unable to intercommunicate, and if their message dealt 
with facts that they could not have been aware of by natural 
means. But the four writers of the Gospels lived close 
together, were almost certainly intimately acquainted with 
each othep, had abundant opportunities to communicate 
with each other, and testified to facts that they could have 
been aware of by the exercise of their natural senses. Conse-, 
quently if each Gospel were a flawless and perfect book 
given directly by God and agreeing word for word with 
the other Gospels, there would be no object in having four 
separate versions. On the contrary, the existence of four 
identical versions would, on account of the intimate acquain¬ 
tanceship existing between the different authors, their many 
opportunities for comparing their evidence and the physical 
nature of the facts for which they testified, be accepted as 
complete proof that their agreement was not spontaneous 
but had been either constrained by collaboration after the 
event or arisen because they all copied from one original. 
The theory of verbal inspiration therefore destroys the value 
of the Bible as historical evidence. 

Besides, this theory has done harm in other directions. 
First, it has obscured the uniqueness of Christ even within 
the Bible. For if the theory is correct the whole Bible is 
to be regarded as the direct voice of God and no part carries 
more weight than another. Any text in the Bible is therefore 
just as much the voice of God as were the sayings of Christ. 
There seems to be a vast difference between Christ’s 
“Father forgive them for they know not what they do’’ and 
St. Paul’s “Alexander the coppersmith did me much evil. 
The Lord reward him according to his work,’’ and 
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between Christ’s teaching that not a sparrow can fall 
without the knowledge of God and St. Paul’s almost con¬ 
temptuous “Doth God take care for oxen ?” In truth Christ 
stands alone, far and away above His disciples, and His 
speech attains a level that His followers can only aspire to. 
The fact that His recorded sayings do so far transcend those 
of His historians and disciples is extremely valuable and 
convincing evidence that they are really His. His chroniclers, 
as judged by their writings, were utterly incapable of 
inventing or imagining them, and their sayings fall to a. 
definitely lower plane. It is nothing short of a disaster that 
the theory of verbal inspiration blinded us to this fact for 
it also blinded us to the authority and marvel of Christ. 
But we still can say with all truth, “Never man spake as 
this man.” 

Secondly, the theory of verbal inspiration prevented the 
realization of the fact that the authority of the Bible rests 
fundamentally on the nature of its contents. Because the 
contents are unique, we are forced to believe that the book 
is unique. Many people approach the world with the 
proposition that the Bible is the Word of God and therefore 
we should believe in Christ. But they are putting the cart 
before the horse. The Bible at first is merely a history, to 
be judged and evaluated as any other history, and later, when 
the very remarkable nature of its contents are realized, we 
are justified in accepting it as what it purports to be—a 
history of the revelation of God. Many people if challenged 
can give no other reason for their belief that the Bible is 
the Word of God than the fact that it says so, or that their 
parents so instructed them. But the Koran also claims to 
be a revelation from God. Why reject it and accept the 
Bible? Surely we can recognize human greatness, we can 
distinguish the works of a genius. Because Christ is without 
a peer among men, because never man spake like this Man, 
because not even the greatest literary geniuses portrayed or 
imagined a character like Him, because the whole Bible 
leads up to Christ and centres around Him, because of all 
these we can believe in Christ and we can believe that the 
historical events that led up to His coming and the religious 
experiences that prepared the way for His teaching were 
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ordered and controlled by God. But Christ is the foundation, 
He is the marvel, He is the convincing evidence, and this 
evidence is just as pertinent and forceful to-day as it ever 
was. We should believe that the Bible is the revelation of 
God because it is the book that deals with Christ and 
because we believe in Christ, we should not believe in 
Christ because we believe that the Bible is God’s Word. 
Christ Himself during His life on earth seldom appealed 
to the Old Testament to vindicate His claims, but He did 
appeal to the ability of His hearers to recognize greatness, 
goodness, and wisdom when they met them. He appealed 
to their ability to see these in unsurpassed perfection in 
His own life and character, and that this claim was not 
unjustified is attested by the fact that none ever accused 
Him of egotism. Despite these amazing personal claims, 
He was the meekest and gentlest of men. 

Thirdly, the doctrine of verbal inspiration has been 
largely responsible for the origin of mechanical views of 
Christianity. For by this doctrine all parts of the Bible are 
equally inspired, each passage is of equal authority to any 
other and is fully consistent with the rest of the book. Any 
inference that can be drawn from any passage is, therefore, 
completely valid and applies to the whole book. Little effort 
was therefore made to study the Bible, or even any one of 
the books of the Bible, as a whole, but isolated texts were 
taken and the most elaborate and intricate arguments 
erected thereon. Owing to the natural imperfections of 
human language some passages are more susceptible than 
others of being interpreted in favour of a particular point 
of view, and consequently a text-hunting competition 
arises, each man seeking for those passages that appear 
most favourable to his particular opinion, and ignoring or 
explaining away the remainder. Two other factors added to 
the confusion. First, much of the Bible is written in highly 
metaphorical or figurative language, partly because such is 
the usual Eastern style of expression, and partly because the 
writers of the Bible were speaking of spiritual things for 
which ordinary human language has no names and were 
therefore obliged to use the names of physical objects and 
sublimate them into a spiritual sense. Christ described Him- 
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self as a door, as bread, as a vine, and as a light, and all 
His parables were stories of common physical events. But 
when the name of a physical object is used to designate a 
spiritual existence it is almost certain that its fitness for the 
latter is only approximate, and consequently our idea of the 
spiritual fact can, at best, be only a poor approach to the 
truth, and there is also the added danger that we may in 
some cases take the words in their literal instead of their 
figurative sense. Moreover, in the case of a parable, or 
story of a physical event used to illustrate a particular 
spiritual truth, there is a further danger that we may argue 
from the details of the parable instead of from the whole, 
and thereby reach wholly unwarranted conclusions. For 
though the meaning of the story as a whole may fit a spiritual 
truth very accurately, it is very likely that the details may 
not do so. The second factor adding to the confusion is that 
the human mind has an innate aversion to admitting that 
its knowledge is incomplete, and more particularly is 
dissatisfied with merely knowing that a particular thing 
exists without understanding how or why it happens to be. 
Consequently we have a tendency to invent mechanisms to 
explain how and why these facts exist. This tendency can 
manifest itself in our scientific work and leads to the putting 
forward of many far-fetched theories, but it is as great or 
greater a menace in our religious thought. We will not 
allow that now we see through a glass darkly. We want to 
see quite clearly and distinctly, so each little man-made 
system of theology has to be as complete as a proposition 
of Euclid. If 'by chance there are weak spots in our under¬ 
standing of things we seek out explanations that can fill the 
gaps and then hunt up texts that can be strained into giving 
a seeming support to our suggestions. Of course we do not 
do this deliberately and consciously, we persuade ourselves 
that all the time we are open-mindedly and earnestly seeking 
for truth, but much of the time our actions are something 
very like this. We are perpetually trying to make our know¬ 
ledge appear more complete than it is. A man who solemnly 
contended that he knew the whole mind of Shakespeare 
would earn our ridicule, but numbers of our theologians 
aud preachers in gospel halls give us to understand that they 
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virtually understand the whole mind of Christ. They have 
an answer to every question, be it about matters in heaven, 
earth, or hell; they know every detail of the programme for 
the second coming of Christ, and man’s future existence is 
an open book to them. Perhaps it never strikes them that 
the Jews thought they knew every detail about the coming 
of Christ, and that their supposed knowledge prevented 
them from recognizing Him when He did come because 
the event did not tally with their theories about it. Edmund 
Gosse tells us that his parents had reached the conclusion 
that the end of the world was to come in 1859, and when 
that year passed without the event materializing he says 
that his father was “not disappointed. He was annoyed.” 

The pursuit of this piecemeal study of the Bible, isolating 
those passages that appear to favour our opinions and ignor¬ 
ing or explaining away those that do not, and endeavouring 
to wrest from passages information beyond what they 
acutally contain has led to the rise of many diverse schools 
of thought. Some preached the most rigid determinism and 
predestination and represented God as arbitrarily merciful 
to some of His creatures and unmerciful to others; their 
rivals advanced the most extreme form of free-will and 
practically ruled out the possibility of God foreknowing 
the future. Some, forgetting that St. Paul before his conver¬ 
sion had been a Pharisee and that most of his opponents 
were of the Pharisaical school to whom “works” meant, not 
voluntary acts of obedience to the moral law, but meticulous 
observations of ceremonial rules, and overlooking the fact 
that St. Paul had himself declared that “though he possessed 
all faith and had not love it profited him nothing,” preached 
an extreme doctrine of salvation by faith alone; others, 
ignoring the fact that all outward conduct is ultimately 
founded on inward beliefs and that Christ had repeatedly 
stressed the need of faith in Himself, and in His parable 
of the vine had unmistakenly declared that without Him 
they could do nothing, preached a doctrine of salvation by 
works apart from faith. Perhaps the greatest harm was 
done when it came to explaining the Atonement. Some of 
the explanations offered us represent God as an angry 
Being who had to be appeased and Christ as a kind-hearted 
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Being who offered to appease Him. We would almost think, 
humanly speaking, that Christ died to save us from God. 
This, of course, is a travesty of the Gospel. That in man’s 
existing make-up there is a something that bars his access 
to perfect peace of mind and happiness, and that the Bible 
calls this something “sin”; that Christ died for our sins in 
a sense that we can hardly understand and that His death 
frees us from condemnation for our acts; that the cross of 
Christ proved that God’s love and pity know neither limit 
nor boundary; and that the spectacle of Christ’s uncom¬ 
plaining and voluntary suffering on our behalf can not only 
free us from the sense of guilt but also liberate us from 
the power of sin in our present lives are all quite clear. But 
these things do not admit of explanation in terms of human 
book-keeping, and to speak as if God were angry with 
Christ on the cross, or to overlook the fact that God the 
Father, just as much as Christ the Son, was in that terrible 
drama on Calvary is to destroy the beauty and depth and 
meaning of the whole story. On these fundamentals we can 
be quite clear. But there are many points on which the Bible 
gives us either no information or information of a very 
incomplete kind and to endeavour to arrive at complete 
knowledge on these points by dislocating passages from 
their context and interpreting them in a sense that in all 
probability they were never intended to convey, must 
inevitably result in an ignorance that masquerades in the 
guise of knowledge. 

Besides, our tendency to reason from isolated passages 
is still further strengthened by the fact that we get more 
pleasure from a sense of mastery in understanding a compli¬ 
cated system than we can derive from a sense of power in 
controlling our passions and conduct. We therefore select 
those passages that explain the moral scheme of things and 
pass over those that give us guidance for the practical 
management of our lives. Moreover, intellectual mastery 
over a complicated system, once attained, is a permanent 
possession and requires no further effort, whereas the 
practical direction of our conduct calls for constant vigilance 
and sustained exertion. We therefore generally concentrate 
on passages dealing with doctrine, for these give us a 
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pleasant sense of intellectual ability and demand no constant 
and wearisome effort. Again, the conviction that we compre¬ 
hend the mechanism of God’s salvation carries with it the 
belief that we know how to avail ourselves of that mechan¬ 
ism, and therefore a conviction of our own piety and the 
safety of our souls. We can thus become drugged with the 
aroma of our own sanctity and blinded by our zeal for 
doctrine. • All too easily we become engrossed in a war of 
texts. Wrangling bitterly over the most abstruse meta¬ 
physical questions and condemning each other over catch¬ 
words, we easily lose sight of the fact that however ambiguous 
and uncertain the Bible may be on many points it speaks 
with decisive clearness on one, and that Christ Himself 
elevated brotherly love, which it so insistently inculcates, 
into the very hall-mark of His discipleship. “By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples.” 

We all are so convinced by our own earnestness and well- 
meaning and are not conscious of any hypocrisy within 
ourselves, yet we can thus be guilty of the most amazing 
inconsistencies, and are with some justice regarded as 
hypocrites by those around us. Of course we avoid and 
condemn the social sins; all men in every age have vented 
their indignation on these, for they disrupt the very founda¬ 
tions of all social life. But we often regard hatred, back¬ 
biting, evil speaking, envy, jealousy, love of admiration, 
avarice, covetousness, pride, self-righteousness, even false 
witness, and all the manifestations of selfishness as scarcely 
more than peccadilloes, regrettable human weaknesses, not 
to be encouraged but to be viewed with a large-minded 
tolerance that we misname charity. A man may abound in 
them all but as long as his views on the Atonement are 
sound or his devotion to the Church undiminished, he is 
accepted as a disciple of Christ. Even while oblivious to 
many of these grave but insidious faults, many of us go 
out of our way to invent sins, and in general glory in 
renouncing what the world enjoys. We make smoking, 
touching alcoholic drinks, going to theatres, dances, or 
cinemas into the recognized anti-Christian offences, and 
abstention from these is the touchstone whereby a man’s 
Christianity is tested. Perhaps this tendency is due to the 
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fact that religious people everywhere display a trend 
towards asceticism. Besides, it is so much easier to abandon 
an outward habit than to stifle an inward sentiment, and 
giving up something is to us a tangible demonstration of 
the power of our spiritual life, and is possibly gratifying 
to our self-esteem. But however the tendency arises it means 
that we, like the Pharisees of old, can strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel. The Kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink. 

Thus it can come to pass that many a man who claimed 
and was accorded the title of Christian was a dreaded and 
selfish tyrant within his own household, an unscrupulous 
and over-reaching competitor to his business associates, 
and a cold and indifferent spectator to his brethren in 
distress. But he was most probably a learned disputer in 
theological intricacies, a skilful debater in the phraseology 
of the Bible, and a regular attendant at religious exercises. 
And most likely it never crossed his mind that he was a 
canting hypocrite. Truly, we professing Christians can 
present Christianity as a very unlovely thing. And unfortu¬ 
nately the spectacle of that unlovely thing has driven many 
to conclude that all Christianity is a mass of hypocrisy and 
canting self-righteousness. Their judgment may have been 
shallow and unjustified, they may have failed to judge 
Christ by His own words and acts, but on us, the professing 
followers of Christ, falls no small part of the responsibility if 
we have misrepresented Him and offered the world a false 
image in the place of Him who called Himself The Son 
of Man. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PAIN AND EVIL 

The third of the more important causes of the present 
irreligion is the ancient problem of the meaning of pain 
and evil, a problem that is not peculiar to modern times, 
but we have recently become more aware of it on account 
of the tremendous development in our means of communi¬ 
cation and publicity which brings the sufferings and miseries 
of the whole world to our own doorsteps. Somehow the 
news value of a startling calamity is much higher than that 
of a piece of good news, so the Press specializes in stories 
of catastrophes and inundates us with accounts of calamities 
and disasters. But, though we may be more acutely aware 
of the problem to-day, it has existed at all times, and man 
has always puzzled over the meaning of his moral sense 
and the purpose and meaning of pain. Is his moral sense a 
sense of some real value in conduct or is it just a trick, 
a delusion arising from our social habits? And why does 
pain exist? So much of our lives is spent either in anxious 
anticipation of suffering and calamity or in frantic efforts 
to forestall and avoid them that we cannot lightly dismiss 
these questions. 

Materialistic science, of course, has its answers to them. 
Paip, it declares, is protective and exerts a beneficial influ¬ 
ence by warning us of danger. This is certainly not the 
whole truth as regards human suffering, though it may be 
true of a part of it, and of pain in animals in general which 
is a relatively light affliction as compared with the magni¬ 
tude of human suffering. Animals lack the ability to anti¬ 
cipate, their sympathetic faculties are very poorly developed, 
and their ordinary sensitivity to pain seems to be much 
lower than ours. Cattle and horses often continue to graze 
or chew the cud quite calmly after receiving frightful 
injuries such as would cause intense agony in a human 
being. But in these days we are perhaps inclined to exag¬ 
gerate the magnitude of their sufferings, for most of us 
live in large cities where we seldom come into close contact 
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with animals, and those that we do come into contact with 
are highly domesticated species, such as our cats and dogs, 
which seem to be more sensitive than their wild or semi- 
domesticated relatives. Nor do I think that there can be 
any doubt that the sympathetic faculties of animals are very 
feeble, for even after the removal of their very young off¬ 
spring they either display very slight distress or none at 
all. This, of course, does not mean that cruelty to animals 
is excusable. But it is a mistake to allow our dislike of 
cruelty to carry us away by exaggerating their sufferings. 
We should not project ourselves into their place and 
imagine that their sufferings are anything like what ours 
would be in the same circumstances. Consequently the 
problem of human pain is distinct from that of pain in 
general. Its quantity is enormously increased by the develop¬ 
ment of our ability to remember, to anticipate, and to 
sympathize, and apart from these mental types of suffering, 
we cannot explain our direct pains as being protective, 
for our sensitivity seems to have increased with the growth 
of our civilization and culture, and now its delicacy is 
utterly disproportionate to the warning effect that it can 
exert. Why, for example, is the pulp of our teeth so in¬ 
tensely sensitive ? Only within the last few years of modern 
dentistry can this sensitivity serve any protective function 
and, even then, only when we are within reach of modern 
scientific dentistry. Consequently, though a small part of 
our suffering may be protective, we cannot explain the bulk 
of it in this way. 

Then, as regards our moral sense, modern science would 
have us believe that it is nothing more than th? promptings 
of social instincts which are slowly evolving in us on account 
of our tendency to live in ever larger communities, and are 
supplanting our more primitive individualistic urges. Our 
moral sense, by this explanation, is a delusion, a trick 
played on us by Nature to lure us into certain lines of 
conduct, and aims at nothing more than the production of 
an efficient community. The new social instincts apparently 
clash with our old individualistic ones; the former make us 
feel that we ought to do certain things while the latter 
incline us to do the exact opposite, and this clash of instinct 
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gives rise to the sense of inward conflict, of which we all 
are conscious. We are swayed between the dictates of our 
consciences and the cravings of our appetites, so our motives 
become rather mixed and variable. But, according to science, 
the voice of conscience is no more authoritative than the 
seductions of our animal appetites; it is merely given an 
imagined imperative to secure our compliance with its 
commands. 

We can gain some insight into the nature and character 
of social instincts by studying the behaviour of those animals 
in which they are highly developed. The great majority of 
animals are individualistic and selfish, and do not form 
social organizations of any kind excepting those between 
the sexes during the breeding season, and those between 
parents and offspring when the latter are so young and 
helpless that they are unable to fend for themselves. Apart 
from this intermittent action of sexual and parental in¬ 
stincts, animals in general are either indifferent or actively 
hostile towards all other animals, even towards those of the 
same brood and towards their own adult progeny. Hence, 
as Darwin pointed out, the most serious competition that 
an animal has to face in the struggle for existence comes 
from members of its own species. Competition and not 
co-operation is the dominant note in Nature. But mafty 
animals live in herds, presumably on account of the safety 
conferred by large numbers, and in such species we find 
that individualism has been sufficiently abated to allay 
active hostility between individuals and thus to permit them 
to live together in a more or less coherent organization. 
The separate units in the herd are still in many ways indi¬ 
vidually minded, they will compete with their fellows of 
the herd for food and shelter, and there is little or no true 
co-operation between them. They are simply a crowd of 
individuals living together, and their intense individual¬ 
istic instincts have been supplemented by what may be 
called gregarious ones. But in other species we find that 
the process of forming organized communities has gone 
much farther, and their instinctive behaviour has been so 
altered that each individual acts for the safety of the com¬ 
munity and not for its own individual preservation. In a 
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hive of bees, for instance, the individual is ruthlessly sacri¬ 
ficed, or sacrifices itself, for the welfare of the community. 
Here true social instincts have replaced self-preserving ones, 
a law of the pack has arisen and become the authoritative 
rule of conduct and the individual is entirely subordinated 
to the State. But the tribal instincts stop at the tribal boun¬ 
dary; a bee from one hive views those from another as 
enemies, not as friends. Within the tribe co-operation 
replaces competition but without the tribe hostility is as 
fierce and implacable as ever. 

Consequently, if modern science is correct in explaining 
our moral sense as the collective action of a series of inci¬ 
pient herd or social instincts, it seems to be evident that 
those nations which come nearest to the behaviour of the 
highly social insects, among which these instincts attain 
their highest development, are the most moral and virtuous 
of men. Among these insects we always find a narrow tribal 
spirit and a complete indifference to the well-being of the 
individual save as its safety and welfare serve those of the 
community. Intense and bigoted nationalism, racial pride, 
contempt and hostility towards those outside the nation, 
complete suppression of individual liberty whether of 
speech or action, and subordination of all interests to those 
of the State are therefore the marks and expression of 
healthy and highly developed social instincts. It follows 
that the totalitarian States which display all these charac¬ 
teristics in a high degree must be the most highly developed 
and moral nations on earth. In objection to this, it may be 
urged that social instincts need not always be of exactly 
the same type; there may be such instincts that would lead 
to a freer but not less efficient community than a hive of 
bees. But if so we seem to have no knowledge of them. 
In Nature there seem to be the three stages of absolute 
individualism, loose association of individuals in a herd for 
the benefit of number, and complete suppression of the 
interests of the individual to those of the tribe. The end 
result of fully developed social instincts seems, therefore, 
to be something very like a totalitarian State, and I do not 
think that we can over-emphasize the fact that these States 
are the logical outcome of the scientific teaching of the last 
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seventy years. They accept an impersonal and materialistic 
universe, evolution by survival of the fittest in a struggle 
for existence, and an identification of morality with the 
wilt of the State. They apply themselves to the task of 
making themselves fit and inculcating a morality that 
would make the nation as precise, as efficient, and as restricted 
as a hive of bees. As war-making machines they are pro¬ 
bably far more efficient than the democracies, as is indicated 
by the fact that in wartime the democracies have to adopt 
a temporary form of dictatorship, and given an even chance 
would probably crush them. Consequently, if the teaching 
of materialistic science is true, the totalitarian States are 
not only the most virtuous nations but also those most 
likely to survive in the course of future evolution. We may 
not like this prospect, but our dislike of it is no reason for 
rejecting it, nor can these facts be annihilated by mere 
vehement denial, which, I fear, they may receive. They are 
patent to everyone who does not deliberately blind himself 
to what he does not wish to see. 

In answer to all this it may be urged that dictatorship is 
not, in the long run, the most efficient form of government, 
for as it suppresses all liberty of thought and action it must 
in time affect inventive ability and the capacity for leader¬ 
ship. Long training in habits of unquestioning obedience 
and tame subservience to authority must engender a servile 
spirit and ultimately destroy manliness and strength of 
character. But all this remains to be proved. It is far from 
certain that under dictatorships manliness and strength 
of character would decline, especially when the cultivation 
of manliness holds such a prominent place in the training 
of youth in dictator States. Submission to authority is not 
necessarily incompatible with manliness when the authority 
gains the free consent of our intellects, and in the totali¬ 
tarian States a majority of the people seem to consent freely 
to the authority. Their consent has been obtained by a 
new idealism which seduces men by a vision of a glorious 
racial history and inspires them to abandon every object 
but that of striving for the fulfilment of the racial destiny 
and making themselves as fit in manliness and courage, in 
the capacity to obey or to command as is necessary to 
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accomplish this great task. Under the inspiration of this 
idealism neither manliness, nor leadership, nor inventive 
ability need decline. 

On the other hand, many, especially in the democracies, 
accept the teaching of science on the origin of our moral 
sense with quite different results. They believe that there are 
no such things as goodness and evil, and that our conscien¬ 
tious scruples are simply delusions forced on us by Nature 
to beguile us into acting in a particular manner for our 
tribe’s sake. But they are not interested in Nature’s designs 
for producing efficient communities, and they are fond of 
their individual indulgences, so they see no reason for 
allowing themselves to be deceived. Their awareness of the 
trick puts them on their guard. They refuse to be influenced 
by so-called moral considerations and apply themselves to 
obtaining what they call self-expression, which generally 
means doing only what is agreeable to themselves and 
shunning any restriction on their enjoyment. Why should 
we sacrifice our comfort or even ourselves in order that 
our particular community may triumph in the struggle for 
existence ? As long as we enjoy our brief hour to the full, 
what does it concern us which community survives a 
hundred years hence ? 

The scientific view of our moral sense seems, therefore, 
to lead to rather undesirable results. Either we can co¬ 
operate with Nature in the evolution of social instincts 
until we are as totalitarian as a hive of bees or we can snap 
our fingers at Nature, refuse to be a party to making our 
community brutally efficient, and become as individualistic 
and selfish as we please. There is no logical reason for 
adopting any other course. Such results might of them¬ 
selves refute the premises from which they were derived, 
but in addition there are several powerful arguments against 
the ordinary scientific view. In the first place, this scientific 
theory makes social conduct identical with virtuous conduct, 
and gives rise to the assumption, very common among 
scientists, that a desire for the esteem and approval of our 
fellow-men is a sufficient motive to beget conduct of a 
virtuous kind. But this assumption is so far from correct 
that our consciences never can recognize conduct springing 
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from a desire for the approval and admiration of our fellows 
as virtuous. On the contrary, seemingly virtuous conduct 
when shown to have sprung from such a motive is at once 
recognized as non-virtuous. Virtue can only arise from love 
of virtue or from love of God and our fellow-men, it cannot 
possibly arise from a desire to gratify our own vanity by 
gaining the admiration of our neighbours. Such was the 
conduct of the Pharisees who fasted, prayed, and gave alms 
that they might be seen of men. “Verily,” said Christ, 
“they have their reward.” All their so-called virtue was 
merely disguised selfishness. Conscience, therefore, bids us 
stand by what we consider right, regardless of the esteem 
or reproach of our fellow-men; it upbraids our cowardice 
if wej allow our fears or our deference to public opinion to 
shake our loyalty to truth and goodness; it demands our 
undivided allegiance to these things even in the face of 
the whole community and though we rend the community 
as a result. Consequently one of the reproaches that has 
always been levelled at conscientious people is their want 
of loyalty to the social unit, their lack of the social spirit, 
their unpatriotic attitude, and their refusal to conform to 
the crowd. From Jeremiah to Niemoller there runs a long 
roll of those who for conscience’ sake had to withstand the 
social unit. Our moral sense, therefore, does not neces¬ 
sarily beget social conduct, it only will do so in a virtuous 
community, for in an unvirtuous community it places us 
in opposition to the crowd and prompts us to acts that 
our neighbours will not admit to be social. Of course it 
never will prompt us to conduct that is harmful to others, 
but it often prompts us to conduct that is contrary to the 
wishes and desires of the community in which we find 
ourselves. It never urges us to suppress our individual 
convictions and to conform with the opinions of the crowd. 

This does not mean that man has no social instincts. 
He has instincts that drive him to seek the companionship 
of his kind and that prompt him towards such conduct as 
makes this companionship possible. All men everywhere 
and in all ages have condemned the social crimes, the crimes 
that are disruptive of all society, and to abhor these it is 
not necessary to have a moral sense but only to realize our 
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own personal stake in the stability of human society. 
Murder, theft, and gross sexual irregularities have always 
been condemned. In fact, one of the difficulties that con¬ 
fronts us is that this condemnation of gross social crimes is 
often mistaken for a keen moral sense, and many people 
whose moral sense has atrophied from neglect or misuse 
endeavour to compensate for their loss by the vehemence 
of their condemnation of social crimes. It is very common 
to find that those whose own lives consist of little more 
than selfish indulgences are unmerciful in their condem¬ 
nation of such offences as theft or dishonesty, and take no 
account of the temptation from which they individually 
were possibly shielded but to which others were exposed. 
The Pharisees condemned Christ for associating with 
prostitutes and tax-gatherers, and they could never see that 
their arrogant self-righteousness and indifference to the 
welfare of their neighbours were in Christ’s eyes worse 
offences than prostitution and tax-gathering. Their social 
instincts were functioning but their moral sense had been 
suffocated. 

Besides, our moral sense condemns many practices that 
are either socially harmless or perhaps even beneficial, and 
prompts us to do many things that, from the standpoint 
of materialistic evolution, are a positive hindrance to the 
community. Intense nationalism and patriotism may be 
social virtues but morally they are crimes. Our moral sense 
recognizes no boundaries but sees all men as brothers. 
Unfortunately in these days of intense nationalism or iso¬ 
lationism the voice of conscience on this matter is silenced. 
Perverted history, constant propaganda of the most danger¬ 
ous type because self-administered and unrecognized, and 
the difficulties that lie in our way when we try to under¬ 
stand people living at a distance from us and speaking a 
different language all incline us to think of ourselves as 
superior to other people. But it is obvious that our national¬ 
ism and isolation are flatly and emphatically contradictory 
to all that Christ preached and stood for. Again, such 
characteristics as ambition, love of admiration, and a desire 
for approval can all be socially beneficial but are all con¬ 
demned by conscience. From the materialistic viewpoint it 
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would benefit the community if the blind, the hopelessly 
insane, the very aged, and all those permanently incapaci¬ 
tated were put painlessly to death, but our moral sense- 
impels us to care for such and to preserve their lives as long 
as possible. Yet a hive of bees quickly and efficiently dis¬ 
poses of the drones once their usefulness to the community 
has expired. 

Moreover, instincts always secure our obedience by 
attaching a sensation of pleasure or pain to the acts which 
they impel us to pursue or avoid. We seek our own 
preservation because we have an instinctive horror of 
death, and we seek sexual relationships because they give 
us intense pleasure. We know of no instinct which prompts 
us to go against our desires or fears. But our consciences 
often bid us to do what we fear and dread doing, and what 
we would avoid doing if we could find any excuse for our 
refusal. They just prompt us to do certain things and to 
abstain from doing other things regardless of our likes or 
dislikes. Again, the authority of conscience is independent 
of our anticipation of either reward or punishment, its own 
approval outweighs any possible penalty, its condemnation 
nullifies any possible reward. No doubt, conscientious people 
are convinced that, in the long run, conscientious conduct 
will prove to be the most profitable to themselves, but the 
authority of conscience does not depend on this conviction, 
notwithstanding the popular prejudice to the contrary. We 
believe instinctively that God is good, and therefore that 
goodness will ultimately prove to be beneficial to ourselves, 
but we believe that goodness demands our allegiance even 
if it were possible to imagine that it would ultimately turn 
out to be not beneficial to us. To such an extent is this the 
case that we are immediately disgusted by the sight of 
professedly conscientious conduct that is attended by obvious 
and immediate advantages, a feeling that leads to some 
perhaps justifiable criticism being levelled at Christian 
missions especially in densely populated tropical countries. 
For it seems to be beyond dispute that many of the alleged 
native converts to Christianity reap immediate and con¬ 
siderable economic benefits by their professed conversion, 
which makes us very suspicious of the genuineness of their 
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motives and inclines us to regard them as despicable and 
time-serving hypocrites instead of highly moral deserving 
individuals. Of course, their conversion may be genuine, 
but the fact that they gain by it stains it in our eyes. Conduct 
designed to gain advantage is not virtuous conduct to us, 
for we only recognize conduct as moral or conscientious 
when it is adopted because of a genuine moral conviction 
with complete indifference to either the rewards or penalties 
that may follow in its train. 

For all these reasons it seems to be quite clear thatour moral 
sense is quite different from any herd or social instincts 
that we have any knowledge of, and the scientific explana¬ 
tion of our moral sense and of the nature and purpose of 
our sense of evil and pain seem to be inaccurate and un¬ 
satisfactory. In fact, the scientific explanation appears to 
have been arrived at, not by a careful examination and 
analysis of all the facts, but by an endeavour to formulate 
a plausible explanation that would squeeze our moral sense 
into the materialistic conception of the universe. To identify 
it with the social instincts of other animals seemed the 
most promising possibility, but the result will not bear 
critical examination. For there seems to be a great gulf 
between the two phenomena that this explanation tried to 
force into a single scheme. Our moral sense aims at the 
good of all individuals, regardless of the community, and 
for the sake of a single individual will challenge the com¬ 
munity; while all herd or social instincts that we know of 
aim at the triumph of the community, and for the sake of the 
community'will sacrifice the individual without compunction. 
Both result in conduct that is not absolutely selfish and 
individualistic; otherwise there is no resemblance between 
them. 

But though we may be unable to accept the materialistic 
explanation of our moral sense and of pain, how can we 
reconcile the existence of pain and evil with that of a good 
God ? If there is an all-wise, all-powerful, and benevolent 
Mind behind the visible universe, why did He permit these 
things to exist? Many will think that these are questions 
into which the human mind cannot penetrate, and that we 
would be wiser to leave them unanswered or even unasked. 

K 
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But unfortunately the existence of pain and evil can be 
urged as a very powerful reason for rejecting belief in such 
a benevolent Mind, and to-day many are feeling the force 
of that reason. To ignore the question would be tantamount 
to admitting that we know of no answer to this objection. 
Moreover, if it remains unanswered it destroys the appeal 
of the Gospel, for we are told that God proved His love 
for men by sending Christ to die for them, and that, in the 
face of this proof, no man is justified in doubting His love. 
But the force of that proof is at least somewhat diminished 
if we cannot give a negative answer to the question: would 
not God’s love towards humanity have been better displayed 
by preventing the existence of the situation that necessitated 
the death of Christ in order to save man? From the infor¬ 
mation given us we gather that God placed man in a 
situation where He not only knew that man would be 
exposed to temptation but that he would succumb to it. 
Why did not God’s love lead Him to protect His creature, 
or, at least, give him fuller warning and advice? Why let 
him yield to temptation and then at tremendous cost pro¬ 
ceed to save a part of his progeny? God must have fore¬ 
known all the misery and suffering that would follow on 
man’s yielding and yet He allowed him to yield. 

Besides, the suffering and unhappiness in the world seem 
to be so unevenly distributed, and the rewards and penalties 
of life are meted out with an apparently almost complete 
disregard of the merits and demerits of the recipients, at 
least as far as we are able to estimate them. We do not see 
the good, or those whom we esteem good, always happy, 
nor do we see the wicked always miserable. On the con¬ 
trary, we often see the good suffering loss or great disad¬ 
vantage on account of their loyalty to goodness, and we 
often see the wicked making rich gains out of their wicked¬ 
ness. Sometimes calamities may fall on us, and though we 
may not advance any claims to the possession of a peculiar 
degree of virtue, yet we are not conscious of any deliberate 
wrongdoing such as might justly be regarded as the cause 
of our disaster. We may even cry out in our anguish and 
ask to be shown our fault, we are willing to repent and 
amend if only we can but know our sin, but Heaven remains 
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silent to our pleas and affords no enlightenment. How can 
we reconcile these things with the existence of a benevolent 
G °d? 

At the outset a caution is necessary. If we are going to 
search the Bible for an explanation of this apparent paradox, 
we must remember that formulae and even single words 
can change their meaning in the course of time, and that 
we can easily read into an ancient book like the Bible mean¬ 
ings which are quite foreign to its original intent. This 
danger is especially acute when we are interpreting similes 
and figurative passages, for their exact meaning often 
depends on the social customs, the topography and the 
climate of the time and place where they were used, and 
we now, for the most part, live in different places and at 
a very different time. The only way to avoid this danger is 
to interpret such Biblical passages always by the Bible 
itself and not by the modern usage of the word. For example, 
sometimes from our reading of the Bible we can get the 
impression that God cannot be really very deeply concerned 
over human suffering. We read of the wicked being cast 
into a fire or an eternal fire, and we take the simile “fire” 
to signify intense torture. If God can endure the thought 
of conscious sentient beings existing for ever in intense 
torture, why should we think that He is likely to be con¬ 
cerned over our, by comparison, very petty troubles in this 
life? But by the ancients the word fire was used, not to 
signify torture, but purification or judgment, and the 
writers of the Bible generally used it in this sense. Its 
figurative sense was apparently taken from the metallurgists 
who used fire to separate the valuable metal from the worth¬ 
less slag, and only in the dark ages did men give it a new 
symbolical meaning taken from its use as a torture by civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities. In the Bible, therefore, it 
most probably means judgment. St. Paul writing to the 
Corinthians speaks of every man’s work, that is the work 
of Christians, being “tried by fire.” St. Peter in his first 
Epistle speaks of the Christian’s faith being “tried by fire,” 
and further on in the same letter tells them not to be 
amazed at the “fiery trial” which awaits them. The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews says that our God is “a con- 
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suming Fire.” In all these cases we take the word “fire” 
to signify purification or judgment, which may be a painful 
process, but the word is not used primarily to denote tor¬ 
ture. There are some passages which emphasize the painful 
and disagreeable side of this judgment and these may 
mislead as to the real symbolical meaning of the term. 
For instance, there is Christ’s parable of the beggar and 
the rich man Lazarus. But in this parable, which was told 
to convey a lesson that had no direct connection with the 
exact nature of God’s punishments, Christ obviously took 
the ordinary Jewish conceptions of the after world, for He 
used such expressions as “Abraham’s bosom,” which can¬ 
not be taken as conveying His beliefs on the future life. 
Again, there is the passage in Revelation which speaks of 
“The smoke of their torment ascending for ever.” It does 
not say that their torment shall endure for ever, but that 
its smoke shall persist. Surely these frequent references to 
the eternity of the punishment, and to its enduring memorials 
really mean that it is final and irrevocable. The Bible speaks 
of two deaths; the first is not final or eternal, for it is revo¬ 
cable at the resurrection, but the second is irrevocable and 
therefore eternal. I think we have no warrant from the 
Bible for believing in a hell as a place where conscious and 
sentient beings are for ever in torment, but this question 
will be discussed further in the sequel. 

Another Biblical passage from which, I think, we receive 
a false impression is that in Hebrews where we are told 
that “Esau found no place of repentance though he sought 
one bitterly with tears.” From such passages we can get 
the* idea that God remains angry and obdurate towards a 
man who has recognized and admitted his fault and is 
apparently honestly sorry for it. Even John Bunyan fell 
into this error where he speaks of the man who had sinned 
beyond repentance and was afterwards sorry. If he had 
sinned beyond repentance he could never be sorry after¬ 
wards. Esau on a particular occasion made a wrong choice, 
and he could never afterwards reverse the effects of that 
choice, but that does not mean that there was no forgive¬ 
ness for him. Of course his repentance may not have been 
genuine, he may have regretted, not his sin, but the effect 
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which his sin had on his own life. If he was genuinely repen¬ 
tant we have no reason to think he was not forgiven the guilt 
of his mistake, but he could not reverse its direct effects 
that had already taken place. Any of us may make wrong 
choices, and nothing that we can do afterwards can undo 
the fact of our wrong decision, but, provided that we 
recognize our fault, we are not necessarily condemned in 
judgment for it. The Bible never represents God as being 
angry with a man who is honest about himself and sorry 
for his faults, but it does declare that a man by refusing to 
be honest about himself and by continuous opposition to 
the truth can reach a stage where he is for ever incapable 
of realizing the truth or of being sorry. When Christ con¬ 
demned the Pharisees for blaspheming the Holy Spirit He 
told them that they were in danger of “eternal sin.” The 
words have been rendered “eternal judgment” in the 
authorized version, but the revised version form “eternal 
sin” is apparently more correct. 

One other point calls for remark. We should disabuse 
our minds of the very common and popular mistake that 
the New Testament teaches that God protects the good 
and punishes the wicked in this world. This is a very 
popular assumption with many shallow critics of the Bible 
who make use of its obvious untruth in our actual experi¬ 
ence to disparage and ridicule the New Testament. But 
the New Testament never advanced such an idea. Christ 
promised His disciples their daily bread and sufficient 
raiment, with persecutions, difficulties, unpopularity, and 
sometimes death. He told them repeatedly that the disciple 
is not above his master, and pointed to His own life as an 
index of what they must expect. Christ when on earth lived 
as did other men; the suggestion that He should use His 
miraculous power to minister to His own comfort and ease, 
or even to appease His urgent hunger, was spurned by 
Him as a subtle temptation. What right, then, had His 
disciples to think that His power would be available to 
shield and guard them from the ordinary stress and diffi¬ 
culties of life? He did assure them that God controlled 
and overruled all things, even the afflictions and sorrows 
that befell them, and that in the end all things work for 
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good to those that love God. He did promise them that 
whatsoever they asked “in His name” would be done for 
them, but surely asking in His name meant asking as He 
would have asked and for what He would have asked, and 
not merely prefacing or concluding their prayers with an 
assertion that they were offered “in His name.” But He 
never promised them an easy and comfortable life nor any 
exemption from the burdens and sorrows of humanity. On 
the contrary, He definitely warned them of the difficulties 
and dangers that lay before them. Under the Old Testa¬ 
ment dispensation, for reasons which will have to be dis¬ 
cussed later on, the situation was quite different and 
obedience was promised the reward of worldly prosperity, 
long life, good health, and general well-being. Possibly the 
modern error of thinking that Christians were promised 
these things arose from a mistaken understanding of some 
Old Testament passages, but this question also will have 
to be discussed in more detail in the sequel. 

How then can we reconcile the existence of pain and evil 
with that of a good God ? Does the Bible itself give us any 
guidance on this question? From time to time different 
solutions of this problem have been offered, but some of 
these do not seem to tally either with our experience of life 
or with the teaching of Christ. Many people, in spite of 
the clear teaching of the New Testament to the contrary, 
still assume that calamity and suffering are directly pro¬ 
portional to the wrong we have done. Calamity, illness, 
suffering, and loss are taken as signs of Divine disapproval, 
peace and prosperity as tokens of Divine approbation, a 
doctrine that is reassuring to those in ease and prosperity, 
as it absolves them of all responsibility for the miseries of 
their less fortunate brethren whose sufferings are thus 
explained as a result of their own misdeeds, but a doctrine 
that the poor and needy do not find so consoling. It is 
surprising to find how common and widespread this doc¬ 
trine still is. We cling to a belief that wickedness must 
meet with worldly disaster and that sin must meet with 
worldly retribution. We recount cases where such expec¬ 
tations appear to be fulfilled, and point to them in con¬ 
firmation of our belief. But Christ directly warned His 
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disciples against such judgments. He told them not to 
imagine that those upon whom the wall at Siloam fell, and 
those whom Herod had slain were any wickeder than other 
men, and when His disciples enquired whether a certain 
man’s blindness had been caused by his own or his parents’ 
sin, He denied that it was due to either. St. Paul sternly 
rebuked those who thought that “gain was Godliness.” Of 
course some of our suffering is due to our own folly, but we 
have no right to regard suffering as punishment for mis¬ 
deeds unless we can trace a direct relationship between the 
sin and the suffering. Sin is in its nature destructive, and 
some of the destruction that it entails may rebound on the 
head of the sinner. We must, however, be quite sure that 
the supposed punishment is really a direct effect of the sin. 
The Bible makes it quite plain that, in general, God’s 
judgment of sin is now suspended, but declares that a day 
will come when that judgment will function. 

Unfortunately, this belief in the immediate and visible 
rewards of sin and of righteousness has been undesignedly 
forwarded by some recent representations of Christianity 
which give rise to an impression that once a man has sur¬ 
rendered to Christ every problem in his life is settled and 
everything is made easy for him. One hears testimony from 
housewives that all their domestic difficulties disappeared, 
from students that all the irksomeness of their studies was 
removed, from married couples that all their marital pro¬ 
blems were settled, and from business men that all their 
business tangles wefe solved. Once a man surrenders to 
Christ his own course in life is settled but his problems and 
difficulties, so far from being removed, are probably in¬ 
creased. Christianity is not a means for obtaining an easy 
life, and the Christian is not absolved from the necessity 
for thinking and making decisions, some of which may 
have far-reaching consequences. Christ warned His dis¬ 
ciples that in enlisting under Him they were engaging in a 
long and arduous campaign. The Christian has to face 
danger and difficulty and may often meet with worldly 
sorrow and disaster, but these are not a sign of God’s dis¬ 
approval, and the whole doctrine that suffering is always 
the result of sin is so palpably denied by our everyday 
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experience that it is worse than useless as an explanation 
for the world’s woes. 

Another explanation of pain and evil is that they are 
results of man’s free will. God gave man the gift of free will, 
and this gift carries with it the possibility of choosing 
wrongly, for it would have been meaningless to have given 
the gift while scope for exercising it was withheld. The 
capacity to rise to great joys must be accompanied by the 
ability to sink to profound sorrows, and freedom to do 
noble deeds is attended by liberty to commit horrible crimes. 
We cannot have one without the other. God gave to man 
the capacity to rise to great deeds and ecstatic joys, but we 
have abused our powers and frustrated the design of God 
in bestowing the gift. There may be much truth in all this, 
but it is hardly a satisfactory explanation of all the facts. 
For could not God while giving us free will have placed us 
in circumstances of greater security, and have imparted to 
us some knowledge of the terrible consequences that would 
follow our choosing wrongly? Granting that He desired 
voluntary worship from free agents and not forced adora¬ 
tion from automatons, we still may ask whether He could 
not have secured this without compelling man to run such 
a deadly risk of a stupendous penalty. Foreseeing all the 
suffering that would follow on man’s wrong choice, was 
the gift of free will worth having? Would not happy 
automatons have been preferable to incredibly miserable 
and lost free agents ? 

Still another explanation of the purpose of pain is that 
suffering is beneficial to mankind. It builds up human 
character and contributes to man’s growth in moral stature. 
But we are not given any clear account of how and why 
suffering can exert this beneficial influence, and the belief 
that pain in itself can profit us has driven great numbers in 
all religions to inflict amazing tortures on themselves. Even 
among Christians we find many who believe that the more 
uncomfortable and miserable they make themselves, the 
holier they become. But we cannot see how these self- 
inflicted sufferings can possibly benefit either ourselves or 
others. Perhaps enduring self-inflicted tortures can make us 
feel how earnest and real our faith must be when it can 
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drive us to endure voluntarily such acute and unnecessary 
pains and discomforts, and they also may flatter us into 
thinking that we are renouncing the world and all its 
wickedness. But unfortunately the world, like the Kingdom 
of God, is within us, and we can no more run away from it 
than we can run away from ourselves. Sitting alone and in 
misery in out-of-the-way and inaccessible places we are just 
as much in the world as if we were in Broadway, and per¬ 
haps it is a more dangerous part of the world because its 
offences are more insidious and and deceptive. Besides, it 
seems very evident that Christ intended that His followers 
should actively mix with their fellow-men. They were to 
seek Him in their fellow-men and remember that “for¬ 
asmuch as ye did it unto one of these the least of My 
brethren ye did it unto Me.” Running away from our 
brethren means that we are running away from Christ. 
The whole theory that suffering and uncongenial surround¬ 
ings are morally beneficial to us breaks down unless we 
can see why and what kind of suffering is beneficial. The 
idea that pain and misery in themselves can profit us is 
ridiculous. 

While, therefore, there may be some truth in these ideas, 
all the above explanations suffer from the serious disad¬ 
vantage that they practically imply that evil was something 
which invaded God’s creation against His will, or that it 
was something that God had.overlooked or omitted to make 
provision for, whereas the Bible seems to teach very clearly 
that man’s experience of sin was an essential part of God’s 
plan for the human race. St. Paul asserts that “the creature 
was made subject to vanity, not willingly but by reason of 
Him who hath subjected the same in hope.” By “vanity” 
the Apostle of course meant vain and profitless things, sin 
and sorrow and death, and the expression “not willingly” 
I assume means “not without a purpose.” The creature 
was apparently of design made subject to vanity. Again, 
Christ stated that “there must needs be offences.” St. Paul 
asserts that “the law entered that sin might abound,” and 
further on in the same Epistle speaks of God having shut 
up both Jews and Gentiles in unbelief. Quite clearly, then, 
it was part of God’s plan that man should be very conscious 
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of sin. Our usual explanations of pain and evil do not 
recognize this fact. Moreover, on philosophical grounds it 
is impossible to imagine that, if there is a God, anything 
could enter His universe without His knowledge. Why, 
then, did God permit sin ? Why was it part of His plan 
that man should be conscious of sin ? 

Presumably God could have made us as automatons, or as 
beings without a moral sense, and He could have placed us 
in a world where sin, sorrow, and disappointment were not 
allowed to enter and where pain did not exist. In such a 
world we could have enjoyed a sort of animal content, a 
sensual satisfaction at the absence of disturbance, and we 
could have enjoyed the brief sensual gratification of satis¬ 
fying our appetites. But we could never know what love or 
self-sacrifice or unselfishness meant, we could never have 
learned courage or virtue. All conduct would be alike in 
quality to us and perhaps expediency would be our only 
rule. Nor could we ever have gained a knowledge of joy 
and true happiness. For I think it is beyond all doubt that 
our grandest and deepest and most abiding joys come from 
the exercise of our love and sympathy. Obviously we can¬ 
not know love without being able to visualize its opposite, 
hate, nor can we know courage without a capacity to dis¬ 
tinguish it from cowardice. Of course as automatons we 
might know the acts which we now class as virtue or vice, 
but they would possess no moral quality for us and there¬ 
fore we could not know them as virtue and vice. Again, we 
cannot grasp joy without being able at the same time to 
imagine sorrow. In a sinless, sorrowless, and painless world, 
therefore, we could never know love or joy or peace. All 
the things which we recognize as most worth having would 
be impossible for us. We could never have known the 
character of God, nor even of our fellow-men. All the noble 
ideas and glorious visions that have inspired our poets and 
musicians and steeled men’s hearts to great endeavours 
would be meaningless and dead to us. Such beings cannot 
be described as perfect and happy, they would simply be 
dead to all perfection and ignorant of all happiness. 

Further, in still another sense we cannot know love with¬ 
out knowing anxiety and sorrow. We could never know 
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love in a sinless and painless world. For what do I mean 
when I say that I love my son ? I mean that I have such a 
sympathy with him that I can feel his sorrows, participate 
in his joys, be apprehensive for his well-being and safety, 
and share his burdens. But if we both live in a world 
where no harm could ever befall him I can never know 
that I love him. I cannot imagine anything but joy and 
success happening to him. I cannot be apprehensive for 
his welfare nor share his burdens. In fact, in such a universe 
I could never know what love was. This brings out the 
point that human sorrow and suffering is really of two 
distinct kinds. There is, first, that caused by pains and 
calamities that fall directly on us individually, and that we 
have, willy nilly, to bear, and there is, secondly, that which 
falls on others, but which we endure, in part, through the 
exercise of our sympathetic faculties. We share exposure 
to the first kind with other of the higher animals, though, 
owing to our higher nervous sensibility and to our more 
intensive memory and imagination, we are much more 
sensitive to it than they are. But the second type of suffering 
is peculiarly human, for animals practically never display 
any signs of sympathetic suffering. 

Endurance of the first kind of suffering can foster some 
virtues. It can teach us determination, endurance, tenacity 
of purpose, self-confidence, and patience, virtues that we 
share with other animals, and it can enable us to be more 
sympathetic towards the sufferings of others by giving us 
a clearer understanding of what suffering is. But endurance 
of this type of pain can never alone teach us what love, 
pity, gentleness, and unselfishness are. On the other hand, 
it is altogether different with the sufferings that fall on us 
through the operation of our sympathetic faculties, for it 
is through these that we learn of love and pity, of gentleness 
and unselfishness. The suffering that falls directly on us 
therefore cannot teach us individually what love and pity 
are, but it can teach those around us. In fact, the law of 
vicarious suffering is universal; my agony may enrich others 
but it cannot enrich me, and their pain can contribute to 
my growth in sympathy and understanding and love. The 
pain that falls directly on us may beget some animal virtues, 
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but it can also beget some vices, it may make us self-centred, 
altogether wrapped up in our own ills and sorrows and 
indifferent to those or others, but the pain of others that 
we sympathetically bear can only generate virtue, and virtue 
of the highest and most perfect type. 

Moreover, we have little or no control over the amount 
of direct pain and sorrow that we have to bear, it falls on 
us without our consent, but we can in a large measure 
determine the amount of sympathetic suffering that we 
endure. We can close our hearts to those around us, we 
can refuse to be interested in their difficulties or concerned 
with their sorrows. We can stifle our consciences by reiterat¬ 
ing that the sorrows and afflictions of others are really the 
fruit of their own folly and sin, and we can withdraw into 
our own personal lives to enjoy the calm and indifference 
which we assure ourselves are the reward of our wisdom 
and virtue. Hazlitt once wrote an essay on “Living to 
Oneself.” His idea was that a man should not allow his 
happiness to depend on others. He should steel his heart 
against love lest the loss or infidelity of the loved one should 
bring sorrow upon him, he should not be too interested in 
the welfare of his neighbours lest a threat to their pros¬ 
perity should jeopardize his peace of mind. Such a man 
would no doubt escape many of the worries and anxieties 
of life. But such an attitude would be the very antithesis 
of all that Christ stood for. He opened His heart to the 
whole of humanity, felt their sorrows, shared their burdens, 
anticipated their joys, wept with them at the graveside, and 
joined their festivities at the marriage feast. Hazlitt’s hero 
could never know love, and therefore he could never 
know joy. 

For, I think, it is beyond all doubt that all true abiding 
joy and gladness come through love and sympathy. Why do 
we enjoy reading tragedies or seeing them acted? What is 
it in Shakespeare’s King Lear that can thrill us with such 
a profound joy tinged with sorrow ? It is not the spectacle 
of the helpless old King’s sufferings nor the brutalities 
practised on Gloucester. But our sympathetic participation 
in their sorrows, our ability to enter into the noble fidelity 
of Kent and the Fool and the forgiving gentleness of 
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Cordelia can give us intense joy which comes because 
we are witnessing the highest virtues and are voluntarily 
sharing,in the sorrows and pains which they are forced to 
bear. The cruelty and hypocrisy disgust us, but the good¬ 
ness and unselfishness that flourish in such an atmosphere 
delight us. Without an active sympathy for the sufferings 
of the king and his friends we could never gain that delight, 
and if these sufferings had not taken place we might have 
admired Kent and the Fool', but we never could have learned 
to love them. Consequently all our deepest joys are tinged 
with sorrow, for it is by voluntarily sharing in the sorrow 
that we obtain the joy. If we refuse the sorrow, we deny 
ourselves the joy. 

If, therefore, we are ever to learn love and true happiness 
we and those whom we love must be exposed to sorrow 
and unhappiness. In a perfect and painless world, love and 
joy and happiness would be denied us. The sorrow we 
endure is the price of love, and it is only as we enter into 
the sorrows and pains of others that we can become rich 
in love and joy. The hero of Hazlitt’s essay would be the 
most miserable man on earth. He would be a mere animal, 
without sympathy or companionship, without love and any 
true happiness. For the strange paradox is that we can only 
obtain joy and happiness as we open our hearts to the 
sorrow and pain around us. Surely this is the message of 
Christianity, and the very same law applied to Christ Him¬ 
self. We are told that He “for the joy set before Him, 
endured the cross, despising the shame.” He could not 
have had the joy without the cross. Sufferings voluntarily 
endured for others can give us a joy that can be obtained 
by no other means. Hence the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews says that “Christ was made perfect through 
sufferings.” Without those sufferings He would have lacked 
something. Hence Christ told His disciples that they could 
only save their lives by a willingness to lose them, and He 
asserted that the poor and needy, the sorrowful and mourning 
are blessed, but the rich can hardly enter into the Kingdom 
of God. The rich are too sheltered, too much surrounded 
with animal and bodily comforts to be willing to surrender 
their ease and voluntarily share in the sorrow and pain 
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around them. The greatest moral danger that can confront 
either a man or a nation is the policy which to-day goes by 
the name isolation. We can isolate ourselves, we can rejoice 
in our own material wealth and freedom from disturbance; 
we can shun the sights that rend our hearts, we can ignore 
the sufferings of our brethren. We shall thereby no doubt 
gain an animal ease, a gross enjoyment of our appetites 
and satisfaction of our lusts. But we are turning our backs 
on the way of Christ, we are losing all love and all true 
gladness, and we shall end the possessors of a gross and 
prosperous body with a dead and lifeless soul. For the 
Christian message is that we can only gain peace of mind 
and heart’s ease, we can only reach joy and gladness as we 
are willing to surrender these things for the sake of others. 

This is the Bible explanation of the purpose and meaning 
of pain and sorrow. They are permitted because it is only 
by them, and by our voluntary submission to them, that we 
can learn love and become capable of enjoying true glad¬ 
ness. They are allowed to exist because they lead to our 
enrichment. Job was a wealthy and righteous man. Whether 
we regard him as a real historical personage or as a char¬ 
acter in a parable is immaterial. Suddenly overwhelming 
disasters fall upon him, his children are slain, his property 
seized, and his body afflicted with painful diseases. His 
friends endeavour to comfort him by dilating on the justice 
of God. They assume that his calamities must be due to 
some evil committed by him or his children, and they 
counsel him to acknowledge or at least to ask to be shown 
his fault which they are confident would lead to his restora¬ 
tion to favour. But Job obstinately insists that he has not 
sinned. He does not understand the purpose of his afflic¬ 
tions, but he is quite certain that they are not a punishment 
for his crimes. In the end Job is vindicated, and his friends 
are discomfited. And in consequence of his sufferings 
Job is a richer and a wiser man. He is able to say “I have 
heard of Thee with the hearing of the ear but now mine 
eye hath seen Thee.” St. James commenting on this story 
points out “The end of the Lord,” that is, the object of 
the Lord, “is very pitiful and of tender mercy.” The suffer¬ 
ings of Job were permitted for his ultimate enrichment. 
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To Christ Himself the same law applied. His sufferings 
made him richer, and His sufferings far surpassed those of 
Job in moral value for they were voluntarily endured for 
the sake of others. So He gained the greater riches and 
joy, and we are told that “He shall see of the travail of His 
soul and be satisfied.” And His sufferings endured for us 
can enrich us, even apart from their sacrificial aspect. We 
would have found it hard to love a triumphant Christ, 
beyond the reach of pain and death, but a lonely and dying 
Christ can touch our hearts. 

Moreover virtue is of two distinct types. There is, first, 
the virtue dictated by absolute justice. Our attitude towards 
others conforms strictly to their attitude towards us. If they 
love us we love them, if they hate us we hate them. This is 
justice, this is righteousness, this is the Law. It is an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. This is strikingly illus¬ 
trated by Christ’s parable of the Good Samaritan. This 
parable was given in answer to a question. Christ had just 
referred to the commandment of the Law "Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself,” and His questioner had demanded 
who was his neighbour, whom was he to love as himself. 
In reply Christ told the parable of the Good Samaritan, and 
asked “Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was 
neighbour to him that fell among the thieves,” to which 
the questioner answered “He that showed mercy unto him.” 
The man who fell among the thieves was by the Law to 
love the man who had loved him and shown mercy unto him. 
This aspect of the parable has been completely overlooked, 
and all our attention has been focused on Christ’s evident 
approval of the Good Samaritan which He expressed when 
He urged His questioner to “go and do thou likewise.” 

But there is a higher virtue, the virtue designated “Grace” 
in the New Testament. This does not allow our attitude to 
others to be dictated by their attitude to us. It demands 
that our devotion to love and goodness should be so full 
and free that we remain loyal to them no matter how others 
may act. Consequently, Christ told His disciples to love 
their enemies ana to do good to those that hated them and 
treated them despitefully. Grace triumphs over hate and 
spite, and flourishes amid evil and cruelty. But it can flourish 
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only in the midst of evil. In a pure and sinless world grace 
would be unknown. So St. Paul, in a passage already quoted, 
states “the law entered that sin might abound,” and goes 
on. to say “for where sin abounded grace did much more 
abound.” Sin was permitted because thereby grace could 
be brought to light, and through our knowledge of grace 
we could gain a knowledge of peace and joy. Everything 
in life that is worth having, all the things that we sigh and 
pine for, can only come to us because we live in a world of 
sin and sorrow, and can only come in so far as we by grace 
triumph over sin and by sympathy share in the sorrow 
around us. We can match hate by love, we can meet evil 
with good, we can counter spite by forgiveness, and in so 
doing we learn what love and goodness are. We can open 
our arms to the pain and sorrow of the world and thereby 
reach a joy and gladness beyond thought. Or we can choose 
to match hate with hate and we can refuse the sorrow of 
the world and sink to death and misery in our selfishness. 
This is the essence of the Christian message. The way of 
the cross is the only way to peace and joy and happiness. 
We must lose our lives to save them. To defeat evil we 
must not resist evil with evil. “For if ye love them which 
love you, what thank have ye?” asked Christ, “for sinners 
also love those that love them,” and “if ye do good to 
them which do good to you, what thank have ye? For 
sinners also do even the same.” “But I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use 
you and persecute you; that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven.” 

Besides, not only do our grandest and deepest joys spring 
from our love and pity and our devotion to others, but these 
pure and simple joys possess a lasting quality that is lacking 
in sorrow and worry and pain. As we look back over our 
own lives, somehow it is the simple joys that stand out and 
persist while the sorrow and heartache have passed away. 
We remember quiet scenes from our childhood, sunny days 
spent in the company of loved ones now passed beyond our 
reach. All the tender beauties and little happinesses of 
which we were scarcely conscious at the time now stand 
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forth in power and poignancy and seem to dominate the 
scene. The hatred and bitterness, the envy and jealousy, 
the worry and pain that had eclipsed these things have 
passed away and now we see only the tenderness and the 
love, the happy surroundings and the cause for deep con¬ 
tent. It is as if there were something permanent in the 
very nature of love and beauty. They are indestructible and 
imperishable, while the hatred and ugliness have passed 
into oblivion. St. Paul ended a wonderful passage in Corin¬ 
thians by comparing the things which perish with those 
that abide, though the introduction of a parenthesis into the 
passage sometimes blinds us to its real meaning. He points 
out the many things that pass away. Our knowledge is swal¬ 
lowed up in a deeper and wider wisdom, our prophecies 
are fulfilled or forgotten, but three things abide. “And now 
abideth faith, hope, love, these three. But the greatest of 
these is love.” So the pain, the sorrow, and the sin of the 
world shall pass, but the love that has grown out of these 
shall endure for ever. 

Is not this the essential message of the Bible ? Sorrow and 
pain can minister to our growth in the things worth while, 
and are permitted for this end. Christ indeed told us that 
we must become as little children, and a child has slight 
experience of either sorrow or sin. We Christians often wish 
that we could return to the confident faith of our own 
childhood. But surely it was an untried faith even though 
it was pure and beautiful, and surely the childlike heart 
that has come scatheless through all the arduous battle of 
life is a nobler and a lovelier thing. So we can take courage. 
We are not the playthings of chance, our labour is not in 
vain. There is a meaning in our sorrow and a purpose in our 
pain, and we can learn through them that love never fails. 

In the village of Bethany outside Jerusalem, there lived 
in the time of Christ a little family consisting of a man and 
his two sisters. We know that Christ was very intimate 
with them, and He seems to have frequently used their 
home as a place of rest and recuperation during His visits 
to Jerusalem. But the Jews had made several attempts to 
murder Him, so He had left the neighbourhood and gone 
to live in Galilee. While He was away the man fell seriously 

L 
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ill, and the sisters sent an urgent message to their absent 
friend. They were convinced that He would be able to 
heal their brother, and they apparently never doubted for 
an instant but that He would hasten to their aid. Perhaps 
they were a little selfish in sending for Him, for they do 
not seem to have considered the risk that He would have 
to run in order to come to their help, but anxious family 
affection can be rather selfish and inconsiderate. In any 
case their expectations were not fulfilled, for their friend 
stayed in Galilee and did nothing. 

We can imagine the dumbfounded consternation of the 
two sisters as their plight gradually dawned on them. They 
must have been terribly shocked and hurt at the seeming 
indifference of their friend, and they must have been morti¬ 
fied to realize how misplaced their confidence and trust had 
been. As their brother slowly sank before their eyes we can 
well imagine what bitter thoughts must have raced through 
their minds, what reflections on the worthlessness of pro¬ 
mises and professions. “He said he loved us,” they may 
have thought; “queer sort of love this. There He is down 
in Galilee looking after Himself and paying no heed to our 
misery.” Sometimes in our troubles we send out similar 
urgent messages to One Who we think is our Friend and 
He stays where He is and does nothing. And we, like the 
sisters, harbour bitter thoughts. “Why doesn’t He hear us ? 
After all, we are not asking anything unreasonable.” Once 
Christ Himself sent out such an urgent call for relief with 
no apparent effect. Yet perhaps: 

“The answer He got to the prayer He made 
Was His power to see the thing through.” 

So when we think we have had no answer perhaps we 
also may have really received the power to see the thing 
through. 

But Christ finally did come to Bethany, too late apparently, 
for He found the man dead. When the two sisters met Him 
they both used the identical veiled rebuke, for perhaps they 
could not altogether conceal their bitter disappointment 
at His apparent indifference. Weill We know the end of 
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the story. When it was all over, were those sisters richer 
or poorer ? Had they gained a knowledge of their Friend 
that far outweighed the anguish and anxiety of a few days ? 
Had they gained a priceless insight into the love of God? 
Did Christ inflict the suffering of those few days on them 
for nought? Ah! how silly and foolish they must have felt. 
How ridiculous their fears must have seemed! how stupid 
and groundless their want of confidence and trust! 

Now, we see through a glass darkly. The road may 
sometimes seem terribly long and lonely and the burdens 
unnecessarily heavy, but to us, as to those two sisters, a 
dawn may come when the day shall break and the shadows 
flee away and we shall know even as we are known, when 
we shall see Him face to face and realize that His promise 
“I will not fail thee nor forsake thee” has been honoured 
to the uttermost limit. Perhaps we also, in some measure, 
shall see of the travail of our souls and be satisfied. 

If these arguments are sound and admissible I think that 
we can conclude that the temporary existence of pain and 
evil are in no way incompatible with the existence of an All¬ 
wise and Good God. They have been permitted because 
they lead ultimately to the enrichment of God’s creatures 
and afford scope for virtues and joys to be brought to light 
which otherwise must remain unknown except to God Him¬ 
self. Such seems to me to be the clear teaching of the Bible. 
Human pain and evil may be immense problems, but we 
can conquer them by grace, and only by this conquest, only 
by our own willingness to suffer and endure on behalf of 
others, can we attain to true and abiding joy and to a 
comprehension of the character of God. The pain and 
anguish may indeed be severe but the reward surpasses our 
power of thought. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE BIBLE 

But if we do go back to the Bible and seek its teaching, 
unsullied by the dogmas and suppositions that twenty 
centuries have heaped upon it, will we find the book worthy 
of our confidence? Admittedly the task of arriving at its 
true meaning sometimes calls for considerable thought and 
application. It is an Eastern book and therefore abounds 
in passages that refer to the climate and topography of 
Eastern lands, and to social habits and customs very different 
from our own. To understand many of these passages a 
fairly complete knowledge of the local conditions is neces¬ 
sary, and most of us are lacking in this knowledge. All this 
applies especially to the interpretation of scriptural similes 
and metaphors, many of which are quite unintelligible to 
us until we know the actual event from which they were 
taken. For example, there is a passage in the first chapter 
of the prophecy of Isaiah which likens Jerusalem to “a lodge 
in a garden of cucumbers.” The average reader in the 
British Isles may make a frantic effort to visualize an English 
cottage in the middle of a garden devoted entirely to the 
cultivation of cucumbers, but the result does not assist him 
in his desire to realize the prophet’s views on the state of 
the Holy City. To a dweller in Eastern lands the simile is 
quite intelligible. In Spring as the river Tigris falls, it 
exposes great stretches of mud on which the natives plant 
thousands of cucumber plants, and in the midst of their 
cucumber gardens they erect booths of palm fronds in 
which they can sit, sheltered from the sun, and watch over 
their property. After the fruit is gathered in and the river 
begins to rise again, the abandoned booths are one by one 
swept away by the rising stream, and at this season they 
form a striking picture of desertion and decay. This was 
apparently the picture that Isaiah had in his mind when he 
wrote the passage, and, when we know the picture, his 
illustration becomes a vivid simile. It is a pity that »ve do 
not make a more intensive study of the geography and social 
customs of the Bible lands. 
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We can check many of the statements in the Bible by 
comparing them with those in independent and reliable 
contemporary documents, or by archaeological research, or 
•by a study of the present topography and climate of the 
Holy Land. We have, unfortunately, very few independent 
historical documents dealing with Biblical events, but as 
far as these go, they demonstrate the remarkable accuracy 
of the Bible. Without a single exception, the Biblical 
account of all events for which such independent testimony 
is available has been shown to be meticulously accurate. 
There are some Biblical events that are not mentioned in 
contemporary documents, and the omission is sometimes 
remarkable, but this cannot be regarded as disproof of 
these events, for it would be extremely dangerous to argue 
from negative evidence such as this since there may have 
been many reasons for the omissions of which we are not 
aware. But no profane contemporary document directly 
contradicts an event as recorded in the Bible. Again, 
modern archaeology has confirmed Old Testament history 
to a very remarkable extent. It has established the unques¬ 
tionable historical reality of innumerable Old Testament 
incidents which the critics, a few years ago, laughed out of 
court as clumsy inventions of priestly historians who lived 
at a much later date. We now know that the Flood was a 
real historical event, that the walls of Jericho did fall, that 
the various attacks on Jerusalem detailed in Kings and 
Chronicles did actually occur, and that numerous incidents 
given in the history of Israel all took place exactly as 
described. Sometimes even minute details in the Biblical 
narratives have been confirmed, and in no instance has the 
Bible history been shown to be inaccurate. Moreover, the 
Biblical books in all cases give accurate accounts of the 
climate and geography of the lands in which they were 
written, as far as we can know these conditions from 
present-day observations. We can, in fact, state, without the 
slightest hesitation, that, though some difficulties and per¬ 
plexing questions remain, the Bible as a history is an 
amazingly accurate book. It has been confirmed as far as 
such a book could be confirmed. Yet the way in which 
so-called scientists and scholars almost completely ignore 
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this direct scientific confirmation, amounts to culpable 
bias and partiality. Could this evidence be cited on their 
side of the controversy, there is not the slightest doubt that 
they would cry to high heaven against the wickedness and 
stupidity of their opponents for disregarding it. We have, 
therefore, every reason to regard the Bible as an accurately 
and carefully written book. I have already stated that I think 
we do wrong to credit it with a miraculous accuracy in every 
worldly detail, but it certainly seems to be the work of very 
careful and conscientious writers. It appears to be far freer 
from error than the great bulk of writings, for actually 
there are very few books that do not slip somewhere in their 
accounts of geography or of social customs, and many 
books by very conscientious writers abound in such errors. 
There has recently been published a guide-book to Ireland 
by a very well-known contemporary Irish writer, yet this 
book contains glaring mistakes about the rivers of Co. 
Wicklow, a well-known and much-frequented beauty spot 
close to Dublin. Higher critics reading that guide-book a 
few thousand years hence will dogmatically assert that it 
was written by someone who was utterly ignorant of Co. 
Wicklow, and therefore it cannot have been written by the 
ostensible author who is known to have been familiar with 
the locality. No such mistakes have been found in the Bible. 
Therefore, when we find the Bible so accurate in all those 
details which can be tested by archaeology or our study of 
Bible lands, have we any justification in assuming that it 
is grossly inaccurate in other details which are not suscep¬ 
tible of such tests, especially when these last details were 
quite obviously of paramount importance in the eyes of 
the writers, and dealt with matters in which they would 
have regarded carelessness or inaccuracy as peculiarly 
unpardonable? 

Moreover, it is impossible to divorce this book from the 
histories of the Jewish people and the Christian Church. 
Whatever may be our opinion of the Jews, it is impossible 
to deny that they have had a very remarkable history. A 
numerically small and politically weak race, their national 
story began when they were in a state of semi-slavery in 
Egypt. After the Exodus they became a sort of republic of 
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pastoral, half-nomadic hillmen, but after the lapse of a few 
centuries they grew into a petty kingdom, or rather two 
rival petty kingdoms. Their territory lay almost at the central 
point between the great empires of antiquity. They were 
torn by constant internal strife, endlessly harassed by 
neighbouring nations, and finally engulfed in the clash 
between the great surrounding empires. They were practi¬ 
cally always politically insignificant, and, in the eyes of their 
conquerors, must have appeared as just a group of obscure 
hill tribes, troublesome but of no real account. In spite of 
the fact that their geographical location must have forced 
frequent contacts with surrounding peoples upon them, they 
appear to have made no mark on the science, philosophy, 
or social life of their neighbours, and do not seem even to 
have affected their religious ideas, except for the possibility 
that Zoroaster was indebted to them for some of his doc¬ 
trines. Yet they produced the most amazing religious 
literature in the world, and during this stage of their history 
they produced absolutely nothing else. This fact especially 
in view of their subsequent history is very puzzling. Their 
own histories represent them as fully aware that their 
existence and destiny as a nation were inseparably bound up 
with their religion, and yet depict them as in an almost 
constant state of rebellion against that religion, or at least 
grossly perverting it. After the fall of their kingdom, a 
remnant of the race returned and lived on in Jerusalem and 
the surrounding country in a state of Subjection, and finally 
when Christ came to this remnant they rejected Him. There 
can be no possible mistake about the fact that they were 
warned that such rejection would be followed by national 
disaster, and there can be no possible doubt that the warning 
was amply fulfilled. We should not think of this issue to 
their conduct as being due to the vindictiveness of God. If 
we deliberately turn our backs to the light we must face 
inevitable darkness, and the Bible contains some indications 
that even the present rejection of the Jewish people will 
ultimately end in blessing for them. But since the time of 
Christ, the Jews have been a homeless people, endured in 
some lands on sufferance, in others plagued or tortured and 
ruthlessly exploited. They have been scattered over the face 
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of the earth and have been compelled to live for some 
centuries in such close contact with other nations that they 
learned their languages and conformed to a great extent to 
their social customs. Yet, for the main part, they retained 
their identity and never became absorbed into the mass of 
the various nations among whom they were forced to spend 
their lives. The world can point to no other instance of a 
people which still retained its national distinctness after 
being compelled to live for some years in such conditions, 
but the Jews have retained their nationality for nigh two 
thousand years. Moreover, during this period of the dispersal 
of the Jews, there have been great Jewish scientists, 
philosophers, statesmen, and soldiers, but it is an amazing 
fact that since the time of Christ the nation never produced 
a single original religious idea or any religious literature of 
the slightest value. The glory had departed from Israel. 
How are we to explain this fact ? As regards their future, the 
Bible prophesies that Israel will ultimately return to their 
own land, and at present we seem to be witnessing the 
beginnings of such a movement. No doubt the British 
declaration that Palestine would be held as a national home 
for the Jews may have emanated partly from a desire to see 
this prophecy fulfilled, but this declaration alone could 
never have accomplished such a national return, and the 
various forces now active in Europe tending to drive the 
Jews towards Palestine cannot be so explained. We appear 
to have no warrant for attributing the decisions of Hitler 
and Mussolini to a desire on their part to witness the fulfil¬ 
ment of scriptural prophecies. But it may be worth noting 
that the prophet Jeremiah speaking of this national return 
of the Jews wrote: “Behold I will send for many fishers, 
saith the Lord, and they shall fish them; and after I shall 
send for many hunters and they shall hunt them.” The exist¬ 
ence of such a prophecy is, at least, a curious coincidence. 

The history of the Church has not been so dramatic. It 
early became swamped in a nominal Church which was 
corrupted by worldliness and strife for political power. The 
parallelism between the history of the Christian Church and 
that of the Jewish race has already been pointed out. But 
the nominal Church always contained a remnant of those 
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who were disciples of Christ in truth and sincerity, and, in 
spite of its corruption, it was and still is a witness to the 
fact of Christ. The Christian Church and the Jewish race 
are witnesses for Him; they may largely misrepresent Him 
in the one case and revile Him in the other, but even so 
they testify for Him. 

The long religious history of the Jews was a prologue to 
the life and death of Christ, and we should note that this 
prologue was absolutely necessary. Some people try to dis¬ 
connect the New Testament from the Old, and while 
accepting the former reject the latter as a revelation from 
God. They feel that the character of God given in the Old 
Testament is utterly incompatible with that given in the 
New. But they often grossly exaggerate the incompatibility 
of the two pictures. They seize on a few passages that seem 
to stress the harshness and cruelty of God in the Old 
Testament and they overlook the host of passages that 
portray Him in a character closely similar to that given in 
the New Testament. And they also overlook the progressive 
character of the revelation, and the fact that Christ Himself 
unmistakably refers to the religious experiences of the Jews 
as being a preparation for His coming. He told the Jews 
that Moses, David, and the prophets wrote of Him. Christ’s 
mission was therefore cast amidst a people who for centuries 
had been prepared for it, and who could understand the 
implications of His claims. The previous history of the 
Hebrew race was necessary preparation for that mission, 
and had Christ come in some country wholly unprepared 
for His work, the very purport of His teaching would have 
been lost. The long education of the Jews in the existence 
of one God, in the moral character of that God, in the fact 
that a Saviour had been promised, and that this Saviour 
when He came would be something in the nature of a new 
link between man and God were all necessary to the essence 
of Christ’s work. When Christ claimed to be the Good 
Shepherd and the Son of God, the Jews were able to under¬ 
stand the exact nature of these claims, whereas a pagan race 
would have completely misconstrued them. The Messiah 
whom the Jews expected was to be a fulfilment and culmina¬ 
tion of an historical process extending back to the dawn of 
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creation, and any claimant to this high dignity had to be a 
person of exceptional character, or his claims would have 
been ridiculed out of existence. This ensured that any 
claimant to the Messiahship would be subjected to a much 
more thorough and searching examination than would be 
the case with an isolated exceptional seer in a pagan country. 
The Jews indeed rejected Christ, not because His character 
fell short of the requirements for such an exalted office, but 
really because He would not lead them as they expected. 
If He had placed Himself at the head of an armed revolt 
against the Romans, there is no doubt they would have 
accepted Him. Consequently, though the scene of Christ’s 
life and teaching was remote from the existing seats of 
pagan learning, it was the only scene with the preparation 
and historical background necessary to ensure both that 
His work would be understood and that it would be 
searchingly criticized. 

Again, Christ seems to have definitely implied that His 
mission was final. It was God’s last word to the world. In 
the parable of the husbandmen in the vineyard, Christ said 
that “last of all He sent His son.” Since the time of Christ 
there has indeed been no religious teacher worthy of our 
serious consideration as a messenger from God either with 
a new message or amplifications of the Christian one. 
Mohammed claimed to give a new revelation, but his message 
will not stand up to criticism. It was obviously nothing 
more than a human code reeking with the prejudices and 
preconceptions of his time and country, though it does 
display an insight into some profound truths. New religious 
cults have from time to time sprung up in different parts 
of the world since the Christian era started, but these do not 
claim to be new revelations but rather explanations or even 
additions to the Christian Gospel, and they are generally so 
childish and one-sided that they cannot be put on the same 
plane as the New Testament. In actual fact, therefore, 
Christ was God’s last word. The Jews so prolific in reve¬ 
lation before His coming have been silent ever since. We 
may grow in knowledge of that revelation or in insight into 
its depth and height, but there has been no later revelation 
either abrogating or superseding it. 
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The influence which the Bible itself, as distinct from the 
social and political influence of the Church, has exerted on 
the development of our civilization and culture is difficult 
to assess, but it certainly has been so great that it would be 
difficult to exaggerate it. I think that it is beyond all doubt 
that where the Bible has been most widely accepted, studied, 
and applied, human progress has been greatest, and where 
it has been neglected or proscribed, human stagnation has 
been most marked. One has only to compare the social 
progress achieved by such people as the Scandinavians, 
Anglo-Saxons, and Dutch with the serfdom, illiteracy, and 
economic and material backwardness of such nations as 
Russia, Portugal, and many of the southern European 
States. Possibly other factors as well as their ignorance of the 
Bible contributed to the lack of progress in these nations, 
but we know of no people who made the Bible the avowed 
basis of their culture which did not progress, and we 
virtually know of no country which ignored or neglected the 
Bible and yet made substantial social and educational pro¬ 
gress. The Bible, therefore, seems to have exerted a very 
considerable cultural influence on the world. Again, in 
estimating the influence of the Bible, we must remember 
that probably in no country has the majority at any time 
been composed of earnest and convinced believers. Thou¬ 
sands in all lands accept it, not from any deep conviction in 
themselves but on account of the example of the more 
forceful members of the community. Their assent is merely 
a passive acquiescence in the judgment of their neighbours, 
and their opinions have been determined by the bolder 
spirits around them whose lead they docilely follow. Natur¬ 
ally, therefore, the extent to which the majority have 
endeavoured to carry the principles of Christ into active 
operation in the practical affairs of life has been limited to 
a decent compliance with an accepted convention sufficient 
to gain for them a reputation of good manners. If, in any 
nation, a majority could be converted to absolute personal 
conviction of the truth of Christ, the progress would be 
immensely greater. 

For most, if not all, of the great social reforms have 
been first suggested and sponsored by open and undoubted 
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Christians. The abolition of slavery, prison reform, care of 
the sick, aged, and insane, the emancipation of women, the 
improvement of labour conditions, freedom of conscience, 
of speech and of the Press, the prevention of cruelty, all 
were first advanced and championed by Christians. Almost 
every advance in true civilization that has been accomplished 
was effected by individual men and women seeking to get 
closer to Christ and to carry out His will on earth more 
fully than had been done before. It is undeniable that for 
almost two thousand years Christ has been The Light of 
the world, and that every advance has been accomplished 
by people taking advantage of that Light. We do not 
realize the sort of world into which Christianity was launched; 
we ignore the brutality, the beastliness, and cruelty of the 
world of Imperial Rome, when human life and rights 
were so cheap as to be negligible, and when lust so foul and 
cruelty so hellish that we now are ashamed to recount them 
were accepted as quite ordinary and understandable human 
characteristics. We forget that the world that we live in 
has been saturated for centuries with the Christian code, 
and however irreligious we may of late have become, the 
imprint of that training still remains upon us. To-day the 
world is a brighter and happier place for millions of human 
beings because Christ came and lived and died. We may 
not acknowledge Him, we may not admit the source of our 
blessings, but all the same every living being has benefited 
enormously by Him, and He has been and is the Light 
of the world. No doubt, none of us have followed that 
Light as boldly and fully as we should have, but never¬ 
theless He has been the only Light, for beside Him there 
is no other. No other teacher or leader can be placed for a 
moment by His side. 

Besides, the Bible possesses a unity and consistency that 
is very convincing, especially when we bear in mind the 
number of separate writers who contributed to it and the 
long period of time over which their lives were stretched. 
The whole book centres round Christ. In the Law, the 
Psalms, and the Prophecies of the Old Testament He is 
the theme, and to break the connection of the New Testa¬ 
ment with the Old would be to destroy this gradual intro- 
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duction to Christ. Old Testament characters were types of 
Him and foreshadowed His life and office, Joseph and 
Jonathan, for example. Old Testament ceremonies and 
institutions such as the Passover and the Temple pointed 
to Him. Old Testament Psalms and prophecies directly 
referred to Him. Always the story moves consistently 
towards its goal. This is not the book of an obscure and 
bigoted race, set between specific dates, and reflecting a 
particular stage of culture and learning. It embraces the 
whole human race; it reaches back into the dim past and 
stretches forwards towards the ultimate future; and always 
its focal point is Christ. It covers all human history and 
ranges through all time, but it centres round Him, and 
with unhurried but unfaltering steps leads always to His feet. 

Its simplicify and dignity of language are in keeping 
with its high claims. Here we find no attempts to be sen¬ 
sational, no striving after rhetorical effects, no endeavours 
to embellish and over-emphasize the wonders it recounts. 
Its narratives are marvels in their economy of words and 
their freedom from any appeal to our emotions. Take the 
parables of Christ, for example. Where in the whole realm 
of human literature can that series of stories be matched in 
simplicity, in the use of common everyday events as illus¬ 
trations, in width of appeal, in ease of comprehension, and 
in power of conviction? Where can we find any series of 
stories showing such a matchless insight into human char¬ 
acter and such a complete grasp of fundamental moral 
truths? We do not now live in an age when words are 
spared, and we have become so used to the glaring head¬ 
lines, strong adjectives, and sensationalism of the modern 
Press that we regard a restrained and temperate narrative 
as unreal. Modern journalism lives by playing on our 
emotions and pandering to our craving for excitement and 
our appetite for what is startling, unusual, and striking. So 
it strains and garnishes its account of any event, it tells 
every story in the language of excitement and exaggeration, 
it scatters snappy and catchy phrases through its narratives, 
and it uses every art and device to make every common¬ 
place appear a marvel. But as a rule we only make use of 
exaggerated and rhetorical language either when we are 
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trying to push the sales of commercially controlled journals 
or when we are trying to carry conviction for a case of 
which we ourselves are somewhat in doubt. We usually 
express our deepest and most earnest convictions in simple 
language. The simplicity of the Bible language is therefore 
a mark in its favour. The authors were not straining after 
emotional effects, for they felt that the facts which they 
narrated were so clear and simple and certain that they 
could speak for themselves. And though the Bible lan¬ 
guage may be simple, yet it gives us vivid and natural 
pictures in which no essential detail is omitted and the whole 
is consistent and impressive. 

Take, for instance, the story of the Resurrection as given 
in the Gospels. We are told of the grief and despair of the 
disciples after the crucifixion, of the visit of the women to 
the tomb, not in any expectation of the Resurrection but in 
hopeless sorrow to embalm the body of Christ, of their 
astonishment and dismay at finding the tomb empty, and 
of Christ’s appearing to Mary after the other women had 
gone to tell the disciples of the disappearance of Christ’s 
body. Mary apparently clutched Christ madly in her joy 
at finding Him alive, and His “Touch Me not” seems to 
have been an effort on His part to free Himself from her 
half-hysterical embraces. His actual words were: “Touch 
Me not, for I am not yet ascended.” Could we not trans¬ 
pose this into modern English somewhat in the following 
form: “It is all right, Mary. Let Me go. You will see Me 
again for I am not yet ascended.” The phrase “Touch Me 
not” of our version seems an error. That there was no 
reason why she should not touch Him is shown by His 
command to Thomas to reach hither his hand and feel the 
wounds in His hands and side. But if Mary in her mad 
joy clutched him wildly, as we ourselves would clutch one 
of our loved ones whom we believed to be dead but found 
alive, He would try to free Himself and to calm her. This 
is exactly what the phrase He used aimed at, but unfor¬ 
tunately the language of other days now carries rather 
different meanings to our ears, and we can easily miss its 
true intent. 

Then we are told of the absolute incredulity of the other 
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disciples when told that Christ was alive, and the slowness 
of their hearts to admit the fact, or even their stubborn 
refusal to admit it until they were confronted with Christ 
Himself. During the forty days following the Resurrection, 
Christ appeared many times to His disciples, and always He 
appeared as an ordinary man unattended by any signs of 
grandeur or power. On only one of these occasions were 
the disciples frightened, and then it seems to have been the 
suddenness of His appearing that alarmed them. Sometimes 
they did not at first recognize Him, but always He appeared 
as an ordinary man. After His ascension we notice a great 
difference, for on the few occasions when He then appeared 
He was always manifested in such glory and power that 
the disciples were at first stunned and terrified. In Patmos, 
John, who at the Last Supper had leaned on Christ’s 
bosom as they reclined in Eastern fashion on mats on the 
floor, fell at His feet as one dead. On the road to Damascus, 
Paul was blinded by the glory of His presence. Now this 
sort of consistency bears all the marks of obvious truth, 
for it is so subtle that, so far as I am aware, it has not been 
hitherto noticed. It is almost incredible that a number of 
writers could have invented this subtle and inconspicuous 
yet very telling consistency independently. Besides, if the 
disciples were either cunning impostors seeking to palm 
off their forgeries on the world or if they were besotted 
devotees whose diseased imaginations saw revelations and 
miracles where none existed, they would have been much 
more likely to have surrounded every alleged appearance 
of Christ with every possible sign of divine splendour, 
thinking that thereby they were rendering their forgeries 
more plausible and more likely to impress ignorant and 
superstitious men, or that thereby they were displaying a 
proper respect and devotion to Christ. For unenlightened 
men, that is, men unenlightened in spiritual things, can 
never think of God in the likeness of an ordinary very 
gentle man. They always picture Him in clouds of glory. 
In their minds He is just a very big man, and they expect 
Him to display the conceit, vanity, and love of splendour 
that characterizes mankind. 

Besides, there are some other remarkable facts in the 
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accounts of the Resurrection. First, if Christ had not risen, 
it is very hard to explain why the Jews did not produce 
His body, which would have been a complete and final 
answer to their opponents. It is no explanation of this fact 
to say that His body had been stolen, for such a statement 
is at once countered by the question: By whom? Quite 
patently the disciples, however much they may have been 
deceived, were not perpetrating a deliberate fraud. They 
palpably were assured of the Resurrection, for the dramatic 
change in their characters and conduct is sufficient evidence 
of this. Who then would have had any interest in stealing 
the body of Christ? It is in fact very remarkable that the 
Jews did not produce a body and say it was that of Christ, 
and we can scarcely ascribe this omission on their part to 
their honesty and - concern for the truth, for from all that 
we know about the character of the religious leaders of the 
Jews we would be inclined to think that they would have 
regarded such a pious fraud as quite justified if it would 
have arrested the spread of what they thought was a harm¬ 
ful superstition. Their failure to produce Christ’s body, 
or a body, suggests the possibility that they knew they 
were dealing with an assertion which could not be refuted 
by open and candid enquiry, but which they hoped would 
be forgotten and ignored if they silenced its champions. 
They therefore persecuted the disciples but made no attempt 
to challenge their testimony as to the actual facts, for such 
a course might have directed public attention to the strength 
of the disciples’ case. 

It is a remarkable fact that we have not the slightest hint 
that a single one of the witnesses for the Resurrection ever 
wavered a jot in his testimony for this event. In spite of 
terrible persecutions and doubtless of tremendous induce¬ 
ments to forswear themselves, not one of them apparently 
faltered for a moment. The bitterest and most virulent 
among the contemporary and closely succeeding opponents 
of Christianity never even hinted that one of them weakened; 
not one ever admitted that he had been deceived or deceiv¬ 
ing; not one ever displayed the slightest uncertainty about 
the truth of the Resurrection. But Saul of Tarsus is a striking 
example of a change in the opposite direction. A cultured 
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and highly educated man, once vehemently opposed to the 
truth of the Resurrection, admitting afterwards that he had 
been wrong, and abandoning a life of ease and comparative 
luxury, gladly setting out on a career of hardship and 
derision, dedicating his whole life, and finally accepting 
death in order that he might testify to its truth. It is in fact 
very remarkable that Saul became perhaps the greatest wit¬ 
ness for the Resurrection. At the time of the event he was 
not of the number of Christ’s disciples, and it is doubtful 
whether he ever saw Christ while He was on earth. But 
Saul was the rising hope and one of the most active and 
zealous of the leaders in the party most bitterly opposed to 
the disciples, and if the Jewish Sanhedrin had been asked 
to designate one of their number to enquire into and give 
a verdict on this question of the Resurrection they might 
very well have chosen Saul of Tarsus. They could have relied 
on his training and enthusiasm for their system, and on his 
experience in their councils to guard him from imposition 
or deception. Yet he became the foremost witness for the 
Resurrection, and his change was not due to the agency of 
any of the earlier disciples but, according to his own account, 
was brought about by a personal revelation of Christ. We 
know what it cost Paul to make this change. It was not a 
trifling cost or one that a man pays lightly without feeling 
very sure of its necessity. He had to forgo the admiration 
and respectful esteem of his own nation and to incur their 
hatred and contempt. He abandoned an honourable and 
promising career and embarked on a long and weary pil¬ 
grimage of poverty, suffering, discomfort, and danger. He 
forfeited his home and social enjoyments. He surrendered 
his liberty and finally his life. We have many of this man’s 
letters. They are not those of a fool or blinded fanatic. They 
reveal their writer as a very sane and very lovable man, 
deeply aware of past mistakes and frantically anxious to 
compensate for them as far as lay in his power, retaining 
all his life some of the marks of his upbringing and early 
training, proud to the end of being a Jew, proud of his 
Roman citizenship, and fervently loyal to the Master Whom 
he once reviled and persecuted. Could we ask for a better 
and more reliable witness? Where is the flaw in this evi- 

M 
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dence? The whole story of the Resurrection is consistent 
and convincing. Are we justified in brushing aside evidence 
of this character? Or if we do brush it aside, are we quite 
certain that we are not doing so because we do not like the 
facts it seeks to establish? There seems to be no flaw in 
the evidence, but there may be a flaw in our readiness to 
admit these facts. 

Again, the world as depicted in the Bible is just the same 
world as we find ourselves living in. Notice the total absence 
of ghosts and local spirits in the world of the Bible. Yet at 
the time the Bible, or rather the New Testament, was 
written, the pagan world was saturated with belief in all 
sorts of ghosts and demons, and in the Dark Ages these 
superstitious beliefs became if anything more widespread 
and prevalent. The authors of the New Testament were 
certainly not superstitious men. They do record some 
angelic appearances, but these apparently nearly always 
occurred in broad daylight and lack all the usual features 
of the popular ghostly manifestations. Ghosts, taboos, and 
luck simply do not enter into the Bible. The Bible writers 
describe some forms of insanity as possession by evil spirits, 
for this was apparently the usual opinion of the times, and 
Christ’s object was not to give medical instruction to His 
hearers but spiritual knowledge. He therefore made no 
attempt to correct this opinion. In three instances the evil 
spirits are described as speaking and as recognizing Christ. 
This seems to mean that the insane person spoke, and 
sometimes insane people in spite of their insanity have an 
ability to seize on the essentials of a situation more readily 
than can be done by their saner fellows. But on this question 
of possession, it is at least worth noting that in these modern 
times we may perhaps be too ready to assume that all mental 
ailments possess an actual physical basis. It is unquestion¬ 
able that in many forms of insanity we have hitherto failed 
to find any structural abnormality such as would account 
for the mental derangement, though the search for such 
structural lesions has been both thorough and sustained. 
This of course does not prove that such ailments may not 
have a physical basis, for possibly further research may 
bring one to light. But although the disciples accepted the 
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contemporary opinion as to the cause of such mental dis¬ 
orders, they were very far from being superstitious, and, in 
fact, were much less so than millions of our enlightened 
contemporaries who carry around various mascots and 
observe numberless senseless rules and taboos. 

The disciples acted under an irresistible conviction that 
the whole universe was controlled and directed by a rational 
and benevolent God, and to this belief modern science is 
considerably indebted. For this belief gradually freed man¬ 
kind from the fear of nature which was an insuperable 
barrier to the progress of science. Primitive men usually 
regard nature as the sphere of countless rival and con¬ 
tending spirits who are probably not very well disposed 
towards mankind, and they fear to intrude into the privacy 
of these potent and incalculable beings. To them, the forces 
of nature are things to be placated and humoured, but not 
to be pried into. But the Christian belief broke this fear of 
nature, and consequently we find that science only made 
real progress when the Bible had been circulated and read 
to some extent, and men had been freed from their super¬ 
stitious dread. Perhaps we may even go further. All science 
depends ultimately on our belief in the uniformity of nature, 
and A. N. Whitehead thinks that the origin of this belief 
may perhaps be found in the insistence of the Church for 
very many ages on the fact that the world is controlled by 
a rational God. Consequently, men came to expect that 
such a God would act in a constant manner, and this led 
to a belief that nature is in fact uniform. We all seem to 
have a belief in the uniformity of nature of a rather crude 
type that is independent of any instruction, for a child once 
burnt dreads the fire, and even the higher animals appear 
to possess this crude belief in a constant world, but our 
more general scientific belief in the dogma did not arise 
until Christianity had permeated our way of thinking. 

It is sometimes pointed out that we only know of Christ 
from the records of His friends and disciples, and this fact 
is advanced as an objection against the Bible. But as a matter 
of fa£t there are hundreds of famous historical characters, 
concerning whose lives and actions we never entertain the 
slightest doubt, who are in exactly the same position. Christ 
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like Socrates left no writings, and like Socrates He is known 
from the writings of His admirers and followers. But apart 
from their own writings, what knowledge do we possess 
about Confucius, Buddha, Mohammed, and Zoroaster? We 
know only what some of their disciples recorded. Even in 
the case of William Shakespeare, what do we know about 
him apart from a few scraps left by some who were intimate 
with him? Christ therefore is in a similar position to that 
occupied by most famous historical characters, He is in 
fact in a better case than most of them, for His life is more 
fully recorded than those of the vast majority of well-known 
historical figures. Besides, we must remember that Christ’s 
mission only lasted three years and took place in a scene 
that -was remote from the great existing seats of learning, 
and among a subject and relatively poor population, though, 
as we have already seen, it was the only theatre where His 
mission could be properly understood and examined. Ip 
Christ’s time, also, there were few writers and nothing 
comparable with our modern machinery of publicity. When 
we bear these facts in mind, we realize that His life is very 
fully documented. Moreover, the fact that we have appar¬ 
ently no records of Christ from the pens of His enemies is 
itself eloquent testimony in His favour. For had they known 
any facts damaging to His reputation it is almost certain 
that they would have recorded them, and in Josephus we 
possess the records of a contemporary Jew. Even assuming 
that the famous passage in Josephus which refers to Christ 
is an interpolation inserted at a later date, we still have his 
silence to explain away. For it is incredible that he could 
have known facts which controverted the doctrines of the 
early Christians and yet did not record them. But if he 
knew of no such damaging facts he would be the last person 
to mention Christ, for the whole aim of the orthodox Jews 
was to ignore Him and allow all memory of Him to sink 
into oblivion. Again, the silence of Christ’s enemies is 
evidence of the retiring and unobtrusive character of Christ. 
He did not seek crowds, it was the wonder of His words 
and acts that drew the crowds to Him. The Gospels again 
and again draw attention both to His quest of privacy and 
quietness, and of the manner in which the crowd perpetually 
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forced themselves on Him. Even when He had received 
the news that His cousin John the Baptist had been brutally 
executed to gratify the spite of a demi-mondaine, and sought, 
in His sorrow, to withdraw into the silence and solitude 
of the desert, the crowd pressed after Him. On another 
occasion, we are told, He and His disciples had no tine or 
opportunity to eat. His own relatives even protested against 
His apparent avoidance of opportunities to make Himself 
known. Christ therefore did not seek publicity, He had no 
Press agent and would have spurned such an official. Conse¬ 
quently He came into only slight contact with the intelli¬ 
gentsia, for to them He was merely a crank or an impostor 
concealing His real aims under a show of piety, and they 
considered themselves far too superior to stoop to seek 
contacts with Him, while His whole manner of life kept 
Him from seeking deliberate contacts with them. It was 
the crowds of humbler folk who sought Him, and when 
these with all their diverse needs came, He had not the 
heart to send them away. 

All great reformers and pioneers are in some measure in 
a similar position to Christ, for the contemporaries of such 
men seldom or never realize their true greatness. And the 
records of their lives are always compiled by a handful of 
humble but enlightened souls who had the faith and pene¬ 
tration to see their grandeur. It is not till years after their 
deaths that the world comes to a correct knowledge of the 
beauty and wonder of their lives, but while they lived they 
usually were indeed voices crying in the wilderness. The 
world takes notice of and honours its great military con¬ 
querors, its tyrants and dictators, its business magnates, its 
fomenters of unrest, and its leaders of successful rebellion. 
If Christ had led an armed revolt against the Roman Empire, 
if He had plunged all Palestine into bloodshed, if He had 
sent forth His disciples to subdue the world to His rule by 
fire and sword, or if He had overthrown the existing econo¬ 
mic system, then the great ones of the world would have 
taken notice of Him. But as a poor Nazarene, quiet, gentle, 
and unobtrusive, but spreading hope and gladness wherever 
He went, and with unquenchable courage denouncing sham, 
fraud, and hypocrisy whenever He saw them, He stood no 
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chance of gaining the serious attention of the world. In 
this respect the world has not changed much since His time. 
We are still inclined to think that loud speech and arrogant 
self-assertion are the marks of strength and greatness. 

But there is no doubt that the movement started by 
Christ made a great stir in the world shortly after His 
crucifixion, and the stir that it made is conclusive proof 
of the driving force of the disciples which is evidence of the 
intense impression that Christ must have made upon them 
and of their absolute conviction of the truth of His Resur¬ 
rection. A handful of Galilean fishermen and one scholar 
from Jerusalem challenged the whole world and in a very 
short time, though their teaching had been considerably 
corrupted in the meanwhile, their doctrines overthrew the 
great pagan systems of the Roman Empire. Mohammed’s 
followers effected an equally remarkable and rapid change, 
but the phenomenal success of the Saracens was mainly 
due to the fact that their religion appealed to the lust for 
conquest and domination which always attracts hordes of 
recruits, whereas the Gospel of Christ cut across all national 
boundaries and bade men fight, not with the carnal weapons 
of sword and spear, but with the spiritual ones of faith, 
endurance, patience, and courage. Unfortunately we pro¬ 
fessing Christians have not always kept these instructions 
in view, but even so, Christianity never appealed to either 
racial pride or lust for military power. 

But unfortunately, owing to our tendency to accept what 
people say about the Bible instead of studying it for our¬ 
selves, we have come to believe that the whole book is 
packed with senseless and incredible wonders that are 
obviously the imaginings of uncritical and blindly super¬ 
stitious writers. This opinion is hopelessly at fault and is 
actually founded on a series of errors which overlook the 
peculiar characteristics of all Eastern literature and the 
direct yet often highly metaphorical form of Eastern speech. 
There is, as a matter of fact, very much less miracle in the 
Bible than is commonly thought. A lot of people, from the 
same mistaken sense of reverence that in the Dark Ages led 
to the writing of the ridiculous lives of the saints, read 
many miracles into the Bible. The authors of the books of 
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the Bible ascribed the causation of many events directly to 
God instead of to the operation of what we call natural 
law, but this does not mean that there was anything that 
we would call supernatural in them. On the contrary, in 
the accounts of many such events, for instance the crossing 
of the Red Sea by the Israelites, the natural forces that 
caused the event are carefully detailed in the narrative. 
The miracle in this case was the coincidence of a remark¬ 
able natural event with a supreme human need. There are 
many such cases recorded in the Bible. Natural law is of 
God’s ordaining, and if this is so it is very comprehensible 
that a crisis in the simultaneous operation of many natural 
laws should coincide with a crisis in the plan of God’s 
revelation to man. Deborah declared that the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera. Which is to say that natural 
law is on God’s side. 

Again, some miracles have crept into the Bible that were 
not originally in it. Presumably they were at first inserted 
as explanatory passages which in time became incorporated 
into the text on account of the ancients’ lack of means for 
indicating parenthesis clearly. As an instance, the healing 
of the impotent man at the pool of Bethesda may be cited. 
Here a passage states that an angel came down and agitated 
the pool, thereby imparting to it miraculous healing powers 
of such a nature that the first to step into it after the agita¬ 
tion was healed of his ailment. This explanation sounds 
very far-fetched. How did they know that an angel agitated 
the pool? Does God work in that way, sending angels to 
stir pools in a meaningless fashion and thereby effecting 
miraculous cures? Moreover, the favoured sufferer was 
blessed simply because he could move faster than his 
fellows and not on account of his faith. The whole passage 
was obviously an explanatory parenthesis to account for 
the crowd being at the pool, and later it became confused 
with the text. This is borne out by the fact that it is absent 
in the oldest manuscripts, and has been dropped from the 
Twentieth Century version of the New Testament. 

But as regards the genuine and authentic miracles of the 
Bible, most of which were performed by Christ, it is not 
so much their existence as their nature that arrests our 
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attention. The miracles of Christ are in a class by them¬ 
selves. Here was a Man Who wielded the most stupendous 
power, and yet never once made the slightest use of it to 
confound or refute His enemies or even to escape from 
their malice and hatred. His enemies were safe. They could 
not deny His power but they did not fear it, and in their 
dumbfounded amazement at His restraint, they apparently 
jumped to the conclusion that He really was powerless 
against them. Nor did Christ ever use His power to minister 
to His own wants. While He was a man on earth, He lived 
like other men by depending on the ordinary providence 
of God. He did not expect any miraculous dispensations 
to cater for His earthly needs, and he refused to make His 
power a means of escape from hunger or weariness or other 
ordinary human burdens. Even after His fierce and alto¬ 
gether exceptional trial in the wilderness, He spurned the 
temptation to turn stones into bread in order to appease 
His hunger. Yet He used this same power freely on behalf 
of others. Every one of His miracles, with the exception 
of the one dealing with the barren fig-tree, which seems to 
have had a symbolical meaning, was done to relieve human 
pain or sorrow or want, but not a single one was directed 
towards securing His own comfort, safety, or ease. Compare 
these miracles with those that abound in the legends of the 
saints composed during the Dark Ages. The miracles credited 
to the saints were frequently designed to minister to their 
own comfort and safety, some of them were acts of ven¬ 
geance on their enemies, and many of them were senseless 
and boastful exhibitions of power worthy of a schoolboy 
proud of the possession of a new toy and eager to exhibit 
its wonders. Can anyone put the miracles of Christ in the 
same class as these ridiculous marvels ? 

In His miracles as in all else, Christ is unique. It is His 
gentleness, His restraint in the exercise of His-power, His 
exclusive use of it to help others, and His avoidance of 
display and self-advertisement that make Him stand out 
so far in front of all men. Even His Apostles fell far behind 
Him in their miracles as in other features. Ananias and his 
wife fell dead before the power controlled by St. Peter; 
Elymas the sorcerer was blinded by the fiat of St. Paul, 
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but never was a human being hurt or afflicted by Christ. 
Now this is extremely valuable and reliable evidence for the 
truth and reliability of the accounts which we possess of the 
miracles of Christ. For if His miracles were invented or 
imagined by the superstitious fears and awe of the early 
Christians, so too were the miracles of the Apostles, and 
people who were so blinded by superstition and uncritical 
credulity as to credit their leaders with miracle-working 
powers when in actual fact these leaders were ordinary 
human beings without any supernatural abilities, would of 
course have been wholly incapable of inventing or per¬ 
ceiving this subtle distinction between the miracles of Christ 
and those of His Apostles. The series of miracles credited 
to Christ is quite unlike any of the obviously imaginary 
series credited to religious leaders by uncritical admirers. 
Besides, if the miracles of the New Testament were in¬ 
vented or imagined by devoted followers so blinded with 
zeal that they saw something wonderful and marvellous in 
everything that their leaders did, how did it happen, as I 
think Westcott first pointed out, that they were able to 
notice of John the Baptist that “this man did no miracle”? 

It is, therefore, absurd to speak of the Bible as if it were 
a book crammed with incredible and senseless wonders and 
evidently written by gullible and fanatical dupes who lacked 
the power to discriminate between truth and falsehood or 
the penetration to see through sham and make-believe. 
The Bible is extremely sparing in miracles, and especially 
the miracles of Christ form a consistent and marvellous 
series of humanitarian acts completely consistent with His 
life and teaching, and of a kind that we can scarcely imagine 
could have been invented by credulous and uncritical fol¬ 
lowers. We are apt to forget that the world was not always 
under the cloud that spread over Europe after the fall of 
the Roman Empire. At the time the New Testament was 
written there existed schools of science and philosophy and 
a considerable literary activity to all of which our own 
culture is largely indebted. Apart from the Greek schools 
of the Stoics and Epicureans, both of which were material¬ 
istic, there was a sect of semi-materialists within the Jewish 
nation, and this sect was both numerous and powerful, and 
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was largely responsible for bringing about the death of 
Christ. At this period, therefore, men were very far from 
being overawed by a superstitious fear of supernatural 
powers. They were quite capable of exercising their critical 
faculties and exposing spurious exhibitions of power or 
wisdom. But on the downfall of the Roman Empire, when 
the Church increased rapidly in numbers and admitted 
nominal converts by the thousands, many superstitions were 
imported from the pagans and barbarians who overran 
Europe, the old learning was lost for the time being, or 
was relegated to the monasteries, and an extremely credu¬ 
lous age which believed every story of senseless and purpose¬ 
less wonders arose. This was the age which produced the 
lives of the saints, and the miracles recounted in these 
works are generally poles apart from those of Christ. More¬ 
over, if a miracle should be regarded more as evidence of 
the presence of a very unusual or unique factor in the 
environment, as was suggested earlier in this book, rather 
than a suspension or reversal of natural laws, then it is 
absolutely incredible that Christ could have been what He 
claimed to be if His presence was not marked by very 
unusual or miraculous events. If Christ was God mani¬ 
fested in the flesh, the whole environment around Him 
must have been modified in ways that we can hardly under¬ 
stand, and if no event that we regard as miraculous had 
attended His presence, it would have been the most incredible 
wonder of all. 

But perhaps the most damaging criticism of the Bible 
has emanated from what is known as the school of higher 
criticism that began in Germany some eighty years ago. 
These critics claim that they can determine the age at which 
each book or part of a book was written by internal evidence 
furnished by the book itself. In this way they think they 
can estimate the degree of reliance that can be placed on 
each part of the Bible. The higher critics proceed by 
examining each book, noting the language, style, and state 
of knowledge displayed by each passage, and then endeavour 
from these data to determine the approximate period at 
which each passage was written. By such methods they 
contend that they can demonstrate that the books or, at 
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least, that most of them, are composite works which received 
contributions from several different authors of different his¬ 
torical periods. Or rather, they think that they can show 
that many of the books of the Bible are compilations made 
at a comparatively late date by someone who copied from 
unknown earlier authorities, and who most probably expur¬ 
gated and corrected the earlier accounts as he copied them, 
and fused several of them into a single narrative. If this is 
actually the case it would, of course, seriously detract from 
the value of the Bible as historical evidence, for documents 
expurgated and corrected by someone living at a much 
later date lose most of their intrinsic value as historical 
witnesses. 

Several comments on the trustworthiness of such methods 
of investigation suggest themselves. First, it is not at all 
certain that such an analysis can be carried out with any 
degree of reliability, except in very broad outline. Efforts 
to apply the system to composite works written by two or 
more recent authors have failed signally; the parts written 
by the different contributors could not be distinguished 
with even approximate accuracy. Secondly, even if the 
separate books of our Bible are compilations and really 
represent the re-edited and fused accounts of many unknown 
earlier writers, it is not certain that the editors of these 
books expurgated and corrected the earlier writings when 
they incorporated them into a series of single narratives. 
On the contrary, if the claims of the higher critics that 
the books can easily be resolved into the works of two or 
more separate writers are correct, this very fact seems to 
indicate that the remarks of the earlier authorities were 
faithfully copied. And if the earlier authorities were faith¬ 
fully copied, and their evidence was not tampered with, it 
remains reliable historical evidence, even though it may 
have been dovetailed into another and slightly different 
account at a later age. I think the higher critics also do not 
give full allowance to the extraordinary importance which 
all people have always attached to what they consider their 
sacred literature. As far as our knowledge goes, we can say 
that all races have guarded the safety and purity of their 
sacred books with meticulous care and constancy, and they 
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have always regarded any falsification or carelessness towards 
these books as a peculiarly heinous crime. We have no 
evidence that would justify us in believing that any nation 
has ever allowed its sacred books to become altogether 
corrupted or amended either by carelessness or by deliberate 
design. 

Moreover, in one sense, the whole thesis on which the 
higher criticism is based is illogical and cannot be accepted. 
For the higher critics argue in a circle. They start from a 
premise that is identical with the conclusion that they are 
seeking to prove. The Bible purports to be a revelation, 
and these critics begin by assuming that it cannot be a 
revelation, and then proceed to prove from this premise that 
in fact it is not a revelation. For example, the Bible writers 
often claim to have been writing about future events that 
they could not possibly have been aware of by natural 
means, and they assert that this information was given to 
them by a revelation from God. But the higher critics begin 
by denying the possibility of such prophetic knowledge; 
many of them deny the existence of God and the Holy 
Spirit. They then proceed to explain the writer’s know¬ 
ledge of these events by some other way, and finally from 
this explanation of theirs they argue that they have proved 
that the writer was not a prophet. When they meet with 
a passage that obviously refers to a particular historical 
event, they assume that this is conclusive proof that the 
passage must have been written after the event, even though 
the author may have expressly declared that he was writing 
about future events. The critics, therefore, assume that the 
books cannot possibly be what they claim to be, and as 
the writer’s knowledge could not have been gained in the 
manner he claims, it must have been obtained in some other 
way. The critics set about finding the most likely other 
way in which it could have been obtained, and at once the 
suggestion arises that some later writer edited the earlier 
author’s work and inserted the information. This is then 
offered as complete and satisfactory proof that such a re¬ 
edition of the earlier author’s work did occur. 

For example, the prophet Isaiah in the second part of his 
prophecy speaks of the restoration of the Israelites to the 
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land of Palestine after their captivity in Babylon, and men¬ 
tions Cyrus as the name of the ruler who would carry out 
this restoration. The prophet expressly declares that he was 
speaking of future events, and states that though he men¬ 
tions Cyrus by name, yet Cyrus is unaware of the fact. 
Such a remark would have been pointless and senseless if 
the prophet had lived in the time of Cyrus, for the emperor 
could not be expected to know an obscure prophet in a 
distant and subject country, and there would have been no 
point in the prophet mentioning that Cyrus did not know 
him. But if the passage was written, as the Bible claims it 
was, one hundred and fifty years before the time of Cyrus, 
it would have been very remarkable, and the prophet’s 
remark would have been quite understandable as designed 
to draw attention to this striking fact. Later on, in the 
book of Ezra, we are told that Cyrus ordered the restora¬ 
tion of the Jews and the rebuilding of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, and stated that he had been commanded by 
God to carry out these tasks. Most Christians have assumed 
that his attention had been called to the remarkable passage 
in the prophecy of Isaiah written one hundred and fifty 
years before his time, and that he had accepted this passage 
as a command from God. But the higher critic assumes that, 
because the second part of the book of Isaiah mentions 
Cyrus, therefore it must have been written after Cyrus be¬ 
came emperor, or that there were two Isaiahs, one living at 
an earlier period and the other at the time of the restoration 
of the Jews, and the book ceases to be a prophecy at all. 
The same style of argument applied to the prophecy in 
2 Kings, that the issue of King Hezekiah would be eunuchs 
in the palace of the kings of Babylon, proves conclusively 
that the book must have been written after the time of 
Daniel, in whom the prophecy was fulfilled. Nothing could 
be simpler than this style of reasoning. One has only to 
begin by assuming the truth of a conclusion and the rest is 
easy. Such childish sophistry obviously originates in an 
aversion either to admit the existence of God or the possi¬ 
bility of His revealing Himself to men. 

We human beings can be strangely inconsistent, and 
often take diametrically opposite courses on different sub- 
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jects when it suits our purpose. About a century ago there 
occurred a great deal of discussion among scholars as to 
whether Troy, that figured so largely in Homer’s Iliad, 
was or was not a real historical city. Ingenuous arguments 
were put forward on both sides until at last a German 
named Schliemann, wearying of the dispute, resolved to try 
and settle the matter by looking for the remains of Troy. 
He discovered a site that seemed to satisfy all the available 
data as to the location of the city and set about excavating. 
In a few months he found the ruins of the ancient city, and 
proved beyond all possible doubt that Troy had been a real 
historical fact. That, in the words of the late Sir E. Ray 
Lankester, “was the most tremendous and picturesque 
triumph of the scientific method over mere talk and pre¬ 
tended historical learning which has ever been seen since 
human record has existed! It ought to be taught to every 
boy and girl.” Yet in the very circles where Schliemann’s 
triumph over the verbiage of the scholars is most loudly 
acclaimed, we often find the arguments and conclusions of 
the higher critics listened to with grave solemnity and 
accepted as virtually incontrovertible scientific truths, 
despite the fact that modern archaeology, following in the 
footsteps of Schliemann, has blown most of these arguments 
to the winds. We listen to what we want to hear. The 
“mere talk and pretended historical learning” will be 
accepted eagerly if its arguments tally with our wishes, but 
it is rejected contemptuously if we do not like its conclu¬ 
sions. The eye sees what the eye looks for, and our opinions 
on these topics are rarely, even with scientists, the offspring 
of an honest and dispassionate examination of all the evi¬ 
dence. They more often spring from the desires of our 
hearts. 

In an article in the Manchester Guardian Weekly of 
January 7, 1938, “Artifex” wrote as follows: 

“Frankly much modern criticism of the New Testament 
seems to me to have no more relation to reality or to some 
historical criticism than an equal amount of chess playing. 
A chess master produces a new opening or a new defence 
and immediately all the other masters are trying it, exploring 
its possibilities, and seeking answers to it. But it is nothing 
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more than a game, and though the masters display great 
intellectual power and a really impressive knowledge of the 
vast literature of the game, it has of course nothing to do 
with real life. Much modern New Testament criticism 
appears to me to bear a striking resemblance to all this. 
A learned professor puts out a new theory or suggests a 
new method. Immediately all the other learned theologians 
begin to explore its possibilities. It may be utterly absurd, 
a perfect outrage on common sense, but it would never do 
for professors doing similar work themselves to say so. 
Lord Charnwood, in his book According to St. John , com¬ 
ments on the extraordinary politeness with which they treat 
one another’s theories. But he also says, ‘It is unfortunately 
plain that a large class of those New Testament critics, 
who may be supposed without offence to aim at being 
enlightened and up to date, condone on the part of them¬ 
selves and their colleagues work such as would gravely 
discredit a man occupied in other branches of literary or 
historical study or in any of the physical sciences.’ It would 
be easy to give plenty of examples. One will be enough. 
Some years ago M. Loisy published a commentary on the 
Acts of the Apostles. It was reckless in statement and bad 
in tone. Did any reviewer say so? Not at all! The reviews 
were studded with such expressions as ‘massive learning,’ 
‘enormous industry,’ critical acumen,’ ‘landmark on the 
subject,’ ‘a book of permanent interest.’ Yet it is safe to 
say that no critic of importance to-day accepts any of its 
conclusions.” 

And the dogmatism of many of the writers is more 
surprising still. I take down from my shelves A History of 
Christian Literature by a learned writer, published by a 
first-rate firm, and read “John Mark also wrote the history 
of the Jerusalem Church which underlies the first twelve 
chapters of the book of Acts. He is sometimes credited with 
the authorship of certain Acts of Peter, of Stephen and of 
Philip. He seems to have been one of the most active of 
the early Christian writers.” Plain men will be surprised 
to learn that there is no vestige of evidence that such Acts 
ever existed nor, if they did exist, is there any reason for 
attributing them to St. Mark. Yet the statement is offered 
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to young students with no more suggestion that it is purely 
hypothetical than if it ran: “Charles Dickens was one of the 
most prolific writers of the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century. In addition to the Pickwick Papers, he wrote David 
Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, etc.” 

“Artifex” attributes this state of affairs to the German 
custom that a candidate presenting himself for his doctorate 
had to submit a thesis which displayed a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the literature on the subject and set forth an entirely 
original point of view. As the literature of the New Testa¬ 
ment is strictly limited in quantity, and has been worked 
over for many years, it is impossible to advance new theories 
that are reasonable or even sane. Hence arise the ridiculous 
modern speculations. But when such lunacy is accepted in 
supposedly educated and intellectual circles, is it any wonder 
that among the masses a sense of suspicion of their leaders 
has arisen, or that religious beliefs have declined? 

Finally, we may ask, what is lacking in the records of 
Christ ? Supposing for the moment that the New Testament 
account is true, what additional evidence could be given 
that would ensure our admission of those facts? I think 
candour compels us to admit that, at least as regards the 
great majority of men, no evidence whatsoever could be 
given that would gain their assent to the Bible narrative. 
Nothing could ever make them believe it. Christ’s state¬ 
ment to the Pharisees that if they would not hear Moses 
and the Prophets, neither would they be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead, can be applied to the present 
generation. No possible evidence could persuade them. 
“Why,” cried St. Paul to King Agrippa, “should it be 
thought a thing impossible with men that God should 
raise the dead?” But most of us are like King Agrippa. 
Nothing could ever persuade a modern scientist that a man 
had been raised from the dead; no evidence would be of 
the slightest value; he would affirm either that the apparent 
resurrection was a fraud or that he had been mistaken in 
assuming that the man was dead. We can allow that the 
raising of a dead man is outside the experience of science, 
and that such an event must be of the most extreme rareness, 
but the modern scientist goes further than this and dog- 
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matically asserts that it is impossible. The modern rejection 
of the Bible is not therefore due either to lack of evidence 
or to inconsistencies in the available evidence but arises 
either from an insuperable conviction of the absolute 
impossibility of some Biblical events or to an aversion to 
admitting them. If it is contended that the facts recorded 
in the New Testament are inherently incredible and impos¬ 
sible, we may ask what is meant by these statements. None 
of these events involve a logical contradiction and therefore 
we cannot allow that they are inherently impossible. They 
are of course outside our own experience, but what warrant 
have we for making our experience the bounds of possi¬ 
bility ? They differ widely from anything that we have seen 
or are aware of in the present world. But from their very 
nature they must have been very unusual if not entirely 
unique, and if they had not been very unusual they would 
have had no significance whatever. A revelation from God 
must have been unusual, contrary to our ordinary experi¬ 
ence and miraculous, and these are the very grounds on 
which so many people base their assertion that the New 
Testament is incredible and contains impossibilities. Such 
an assertion is obviously an argument in a circle and is 
equivalent to asserting dogmatically that it is impossible 
for God to reveal Himself to man. The only revelation that 
modern science would admit would be one that was openly 
given to all men alike, and such a revelation would tear 
aside the barrier between spiritual and material things and 
defeat the whole object of God’s dealing with man. The 
attitude of modern science is tantamount to denying the 
possibility of unique events, and such a denial is a rank 
assumption unjustified by either experience or logic. Can, 
then, our rejection of the Bible be really due to our aversion 
to admitting the facts it contains ? 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE STORY 

If the arguments outlined in the above pages are substan¬ 
tially correct and can survive examination and criticism, it 
follows that the present widespread antipathy or even 
hostility towards Christianity is founded on a number of 
misconceptions and misrepresentations. We have been mis¬ 
led by our tendency to be preoccupied with material things, 
and our zeal for science has made us blind both to the exist¬ 
ence of spiritual facts and to the limitations of science which 
places these facts for ever beyond its ken. The very same 
tendency operating in other spheres led to a materialization 
of the Christian religion, and led to the further mistake 
that we judged Christianity not by the character and teach¬ 
ing of Christ but by its modern materialized forms. Dislike 
for these modern forms of Christianity combined with our 
scientific conceit which makes us contemptuous towards the 
judgments of our ancestors of pre-scientific days led to the 
conclusion that the whole Bible is a mass of myth and 
conjecture. So we dismiss the Bible and Christianity offhand. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that people in general 
are amazingly ignorant about the Bible and what it actually 
contains and teaches, but it is both surprising and somewhat 
disturbing to find that they do not allow this ignorance to 
deter them from expressing the most emphatic opinions on 
the subject. Even many scientists, who would deeply resent 
judgment on their work by persons who were not ac¬ 
quainted with it, allow themselves the utmost liberty to 
express judgment on a book that they have never taken the 
trouble to read, and, in those cases when they do condescend 
to take notice of its actual contents, they usually consider 
only an isolated passage dislocated out of its context and 
separated from all the relevant facts. Might it not then be 
worth our while to re-examine the Bible and try to arrive 
at an outline of the actual story that it unfolds and of the 
actual facts that it does assert ? For we have been lost in the 
midst of theories about the Bible, and in creeds and formu¬ 
laries which, while claiming to be developments of Biblical 
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doctrine, have in many cases become so complicated and 
involved that they obscure the simplicity and straight¬ 
forwardness of the original tale. 

Our inclination to undertake such an examination may, 
however, be hindered by some prejudices and preconceptions. 
In the first place, there are many who assert that its teachings 
are so contradictory and confused that any doctrine can be 
derived from it, and that to search it for any clear guidance 
would simply be a waste of time. But this is more an excuse 
for our laziness than a true statement of the facts. The great 
majority of those who have derived their religious ideas from 
the Bible alone have reached a remarkable degree of agree¬ 
ment on essentials though they often differ widely on inci¬ 
dental points. Most of the differences between Christians 
have arisen because many of them recognize some other 
authority as well as the Bible, the Church, or tradition, for 
example, and interpret the Bible according to these author¬ 
ities. Again, we all suffer from a tendency to credit our 
knowledge with a fullness and completeness that it does not 
own, and we therefore often become very dogmatic on many 
questions on which the Bible either gives us very little 
information or none at all. We like to think that our know¬ 
ledge is both wide and deep, so we delude ourselves into 
thinking that a faint suggestion amounts to certain informa¬ 
tion. We forget that while the broad outlines of a system 
may be clear and distinct, many of the details and remoter 
facts may be hazy and uncertain. Moreover, if we are to 
study the Bible intelligently, we must first of all realize 
exactly what the book claims for itself. It is fairly fashionable 
nowadays to speak of it as the history of a people groping 
after God. But this is not what it purports to be. It claims 
to be a history of God progressively revealing Himself to 
men, and the difference between these viewpoints is funda¬ 
mental, for if the first is correct, the book is merely a history 
of the progress of a particular school of thought and abounds 
in numerous untruths. Men repeatedly asserted categorically 
that God had revealed certain truths to them, whereas by 
this theory it turns out that they had imagined these truths 
and thought that God had revealed them. This school of 
thought is much commoner in one form or another than we 
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sometimes think. Frequently, one hears Christian preachers 
asserting that events in the Old Testament history were not 
recognized as a Divine revelation by their contemporaries, 
but that subsequent generations reviewing the facts came to 
realize that the hand of God was in them. There is no doubt 
whatever that while events are in progress around us, we 
sometimes fail to grasp their significance which may become 
very apparent to us on later reflection, and very probably 
this was often the case with the race of Israel as a whole. 
But these considerations cannot be applied to the Bible 
history in which men who were contemporary with the 
events are represented as declaring without the slightest 
doubt that they were an actual revelation from God. Either 
these men did make these declarations or the whole book is 
a mass of fiction. The Bible declares that God expressly 
revealed Himself to particular men who published the 
revelation, while modern preachers, from a false sense of 
profound historical scholarship, want us to believe that later 
men looking back over the events came to realize their 
providential character, and then apparently invented the 
fiction that a contemporary of the events had revealed their 
true nature. If this is really the true character of the Bible, 
the book is a mass of invention and nonsense, and if we 
study it with this idea uppermost in our minds we cannot 
reach a proper understanding of its message. We must 
therefore, to begin with, take the Bible at its face value and 
study it. In this way alone can we understand what it 
actually does stand for, and if we subsequently feel our¬ 
selves compelled to reject it as a Divine revelation, we shall, 
at least, know that we gave it a fair and honest examination. 

The Bible consists of a collection of books written by 
many different persons whose lives extended over a long 
stretch of time. The first five books give a brief outline of 
the early history of man and end with the exodus from Egypt 
and the giving of the Law. The opening chapters have 
perhaps been the subject of more bitter and acrimonious 
controversy than any other part of the book. Both sides to 
this dispute assumed that the narrative purported to be a full 
and accurate account of actual historical events, and they 
vigorously defended or vehemently attacked and ridiculed 
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it according to their point of view. Yet the form and nature 
of the narrative suggest strongly that it should be regarded 
as an allegory or parable containing extremely important 
spiritual truths, but not attempting to give a detailed scientific 
account of the origin of the world and man. Quite obviously 
no man could have been a spectator of much that it contains, 
and the six distinct “days” of creation suggest six successive 
visions of the progress of a lengthy process. We have reasons 
to think that the Jews themselves recognized these “days” 
as representative pictures of long periods of time, for they 
are described as beginning before either the sun or moon 
were created, and in the 95 th Psalm and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews we find the “Rest of God” spoke of as still con¬ 
tinuing. The seventh day must therefore have covered a 
considerable period of time. The story most probably was 
a vision granted to some ancient seer. 

Some of the facts that we can elicit from this parable are 
of considerable importance, especially as some of them have 
been subsequently denied by large sections of mankind. 
The story declares that man was created out of the dust of 
the earth, into which God breathed the breath of life. This 
statement appears to have been intended to convey the 
information that there was nothing peculiar or distinctive 
in the material make-up of man, and his qualities and 
characters were not to be explained by supposing that his 
body contained elements different from those in other 
animals, but it has been seized upon as a direct contradiction 
and denial of the theory of evolution. Many earnest Chris¬ 
tians hold that the term “created” excludes all possibility 
of an evolutionary process. This contention can, however, 
be refuted from the Bible itself, for the New Testament is 
very insistent that a man converted to Christianity is a new 
creature, or a new creation, but, from the point of view of 
an onlooker, he is a previously existing man who has been 
modified. He is a non-Christian who has evolved into a 
Christian. If, therefore, the birth of a new nature at the 
moment of conversion can be called a creation, may not 
the creation of Adam have been the giving of a new nature 
to an already existing animal ? Many very earnest but not 
well-informed Christians make, I think, a grave and serious 
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mistake in their attitude towards the question of evolution. 
Without any thorough knowledge of the evidence on which 
the theory is based, they flatly deny it, and teach their 
children that the whole idea is an absolute and obvious 
falsehood invented by wicked men to undermine the Bible. 
Many of these children later on take up biological studies 
and come face to face with the evidence for evolution. 
Intellectual honesty compels them to admit the theory, for 
really the evidence for the fact of evolution, as distinct from 
theories of the mechanism of evolution, is so full and over¬ 
whelming that it constrains belief. The only alternative is 
to believe that the facts have been so arranged as to deceive 
an honest enquirer after truth, and such a proposition is 
unthinkable. But, unfortunately, many of these students 
have been told so often and so emphatically that evolution is 
contrary to the Bible that their whole confidence in the Bible 
is shattered when they find themselves admitting evolution. 
Christians who know nothing of biology would be wiser to 
recognize the fact, and to avoid building up biological 
theories from the Bible. 

The parable goes on to declare that woman partakes of 
the same nature as man, she had not a separate and distinct 
origin, but sprang from the same stock, from man’s side. In 
view of the fact that in subsequent ages she was often 
regarded as a lower being possessing a lower and more 
animal-like nature, this statement is important. The man 
and woman are described as living in what is sometimes 
spoken of as a perfect state. They were living in a state in 
which they had no moral sense, no knowledge of good or 
evil, and consequently they could not have had any sense 
of true happiness or sorrow. Possibly in one sense they were 
better off in this amoral condition, it offered no opportunity 
for many of our sorrows and regrets, but it also offered no 
opportunity for all our grandest and most abiding joys, so 
it seems that the use of the adjective “perfect” to describe 
this state is hardly justifiable. Then came the dawn of a 
moral consciousness, and with it, of course, came sin and 
sorrow, but with it also there came a possibility of love and 
goodness and gladness. This event is usually spoken of as 
“the Fall of Man” though the expression does not once 
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occur in the Bible. The parable suggests that this moral 
consciousness arose first in the woman, and it arose by the 
doing of an act that brought a realization that she had done 
wrong. The consciousness of the act apparently left a moral 
bias as well as a moral consciousness. Once the sense of 
morality arose, the inward and outward harmony of their 
lives disappeared, the Garden of Eden was over, henceforth 
a conflict lay before them and the flaming sword of con¬ 
science excluded them from a state of perfect rest. It is 
difficult to see where we can pick a quarrel with this account. 
It is cast in a highly metaphorical and figurative form, but 
it is not easy to imagine how the coming of a moral conscious¬ 
ness to mankind could have been attended by results and 
events very different from those that we are actually given 
in this narrative. 

The story proceeds with the history of this new race. 
Only very brief and sketchy outlines are given, but two facts 
of importance appear. First, successive generations, though 
they had not passed through the same actual experiences as 
their ancestors, inherited the moral consciousness and bias 
which their ancestors had gained through those experiences. 
This fact is usually called the doctrine of original sin. We 
can scarcely quarrel with this doctrine, for it is really the 
earliest form of what, in modern biology, is known as the 
recapitulation theory, a theory which asserts that the 
development of the individual repeats, in an abbreviated 
form, the development of the race. The doctrine of Original 
Sin simply asserts that this theory is applicable to man’s 
moral make-up as well as to his physical structure. Secondly, 
the narrative seems to indicate clearly that at this early 
period there were other manlike creatures on the earth. The 
new stock was not the only member of the genus Homo 
considered as a zoological class. And the offspring of the 
new race apparently intermarried with these other manlike 
peoples, producing a mixed stock. After the Flood the 
ancient manlike races seem to disappear, and the reason 
given for the preservation of Noah and his family from this 
stupendous catastrophe in the valleys of the Tigris and 
Euphrates is that he was “pure in his generations.” He was 
apparently of pure Adam stock. But we are given no indi- 
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cation as to the length of time during which the earlier 
manlike races had existed. 

Shortly after the Flood, God, we are told, chose a particu¬ 
lar man and his seed to be the people of God. This man’s 
descendants were driven by famine to take refuge in Egypt, 
where they became a numerous but subject race until they 
were finally led out into the land of Palestine by Moses. 
On the way from Egypt to Palestine, Moses was given the 
Law. Up to this time there does not appear to have been 
any organized worship of God or any settled code of law, at 
least as far as the Israelites were concerned. Worship seems 
to have been a purely individual practice and usually took 
the form of offering a burnt sacrifice. For the ancients seem 
to have had an idea that by burning a thing they transferred 
it into the spirit world, a belief that is perhaps natural in 
simple minds unversed in the truths of modern chemistry, 
and we find evidence of many customs, from cremating the 
bodies and burning even the stone implements of their dead 
to the offering of burnt sacrifices, that were apparently 
founded on this belief. In the Law, Moses adopted these 
practices, but they were codified and regulated, a special 
body of priests was appointed to offer them, and at a later 
date a special place was designated for this purpose. These 
sacrifices, and especially the great religious festival of the 
Passover instituted at the beginning of the Exodus from 
Egypt, were given a symbolical meaning. They pointed 
forwards towards the coming of a fuller and more perfect 
dispensation, and they were connected with the justice of 
God which was also emphasized in the moral precepts of 
the Law. 

There are some points about the Law that are of the 
utmost importance to our understanding of the Bible. It 
makes no mention whatsoever of a future life. In fact, up 
to this time, no hint of a future life appears anywhere in the 
Bible. Note also the total absence of references to ghosts, 
jinns, spirits or superstitious beliefs of any kind. Yet these 
people lived among very superstitious neighbours, and the 
present-day inhabitants of those countries are completely 
submerged by superstition. Modern Arabs live in constant 
dread of all sorts of jinns and are paralysed with terror of 
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these mysterious beings. We have been so wearied by end¬ 
less reiteration of the theory that all religious beliefs 
originated in craven superstition and fear of magic that we 
find it difficult to realize the true facts. The Bible never 
once recognized ghosts, jinns, luck, idols, or sacred animals, 
it does not contain a trace of ancestor worship nor of any 
superstitious fear of the dead, whether of kings or their own 
ancestors. It contains, in fact, not a trace of the endless and 
senseless superstitions that have saturated practically all 
other religious beliefs. In this respect the Bible stands alone. 
Nor is there the faintest shred of evidence that the beliefs 
expressed in the Bible ever originated in crude and super¬ 
stitious ideas which were purified and sublimated before 
being incorporated into the code of Moses. He did indeed 
make use of actions which mankind recognized as acts of 
worship, and he embodied them in the Law, but the beliefs 
in the Law were not evolved from crude superstitions. 
Apart from wishful thinking, there seems to be no justification 
whatever for the modern endeavour to find the originals 
of Biblical doctrines in the existing superstitions of savages. 
All our knowledge of the history of religions leads us to 
believe that the great religious systems arose from the 
teaching of one or a few exceptional and penetrating minds, 
and that in the course of time their doctrines became 
corrupted and materialized but practically never become puri¬ 
fied and sublimated. The superstitious beliefs of present- 
day savages may very likely be corrupted and degraded 
forms of doctrines that were originally true and beautiful, 
but I do not think that we have any warrant for assuming 
that they are survivals of the ideas from which the purer 
beliefs evolved. We therefore do not seem to have any 
warrant for the theory that the Law of Moses is the final 
and finished form that evolved from crude superstition. 
From the very beginning, the Bible set forth one God Who 
could not be worshipped through any material repre¬ 
sentation. He reigned supreme, and was both a just and a 
rational God. 

We are sometimes told that the God of the Jews was a 
cruel and harsh God, but this is a far from accurate statement. 
He was a sternly just God; He treated men exactly as they 
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treated Him; He demanded an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth. That is righteousness, that is justice, and the 
object of the Law was to set forth justice and not grace, for 
justice was the first lesson that mankind had to learn. The 
Law therefore demanded vengeance; it could only allow 
forgiveness at the price of a bleeding substitute, but it also 
demanded that a man should love his neighbour as himself, 
and we have already seen that Christ in the parable of the 
good Samaritan defined his neighbour as “he that showed 
kindness to him.” The Law, in fact, demanded that love 
should be requited with love, and hatred with hatred and 
revenge. Yet the Law also expressly stated that it was not 
a final dispensation, and it pointed forwards to the coming 
of a fuller knowledge. Moreover, the harshness of the Law 
has been grossly exaggerated. At a time when the rest of the 
world believed in endless senseless superstitions and recog¬ 
nized no law beyond the dominance of force, the Law of 
Israel proclaimed the universal rule of one rational and just 
God, and promulgated rules for social and family life that 
recognized the rights of the weak and helpless, the fatherless 
and the widow, the strangers within their gates, and even of 
the dumb animals that served them. It was a marvellously 
humane but a sternly just law, and it cannot be held answer- 
able for all the excesses of the kings of Israel who often 
exceeded its warrant. Perhaps the character of the God 
Whom it proclaimed is most clearly seen when, not so 
many years afterwards, He refused to allow a very favoured 
servant to have the honour of building His Temple because 
he had been a man of war and had shed much blood. 

Moreover, since the Law made no mention of a future 
life but dealt solely with the national, social, and individual 
lives of the Israelites in this present world, obedience to the 
Law was promised the reward of worldly prosperity, long 
life, good health, and security from their enemies. The Old 
Testament therefore abounds in passages declaring that 
God will protect the righteous from their enemies, that He 
will shield them from pestilence and famine, that He will 
fill their barns and give fruitfulness to their flocks and herds, 
to their vines and fig and olive trees. But it declares that 
the wicked will be overthrown and their substance scattered. 
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And modern but undiscerning critics seize on these passages, 
apply them to the present very different dispensation, and 
then use their non-fulfilment to deride and ridicule the 
Bible. This is the very height of folly and ignorance. The 
New Testament dispensation never promised these rewards 
to the righteous; on the contrary, it promised them diffi¬ 
culties, dangers, and often death. It called on them to follow 
Christ and reminded them that the disciple is not above His 
master. It told them that they would be hated of all men for 
Christ’s sake and that a time was coming when men would 
think that by slaying them they were doing God service. 
It encouraged them to endure hardness as good soldiers of 
Christ. The Christians were indeed told that not an hair of 
their heads would perish, but as in the same sentence 
Christ told them that many of them would be taken and 
slain it was obvious that He was not referring to preservation 
in an earthly sense. All this does not mean that God does not 
over-rule for His people and often effect great deliverances 
for them, but it does mean that the Christian is not a citizen 
of an earthly kingdom and he is not called to worldly ease 
and prosperity but to a pilgrimage following in the footsteps 
of his Master. And the worldly rewards promised to the 
obedient by the Old Testament were given because it was 
a temporary and earthly dispensation containing no refer¬ 
ence to a future life. 

For it is very necessary that we should understand in 
exactly what sense the Israelites were called to be the 
peculiar people of God. They were called to be the vehicle 
through which He would reveal Himself to the world. 
This is what Christ meant when He told the Samaritan 
woman that “salvation is of the Jews,” and again and again 
in the Old Testament we meet with statements that the 
Law would go forth from Jerusalem and salvation would 
arise in Zion. In calling Abraham, God had told him that 
“in thee shall all nations of the earth be blessed,” and St. 
Paul declared that the chief advantage of the Jews was that 
to them had been committed the oracles of God. The Jew 
was, therefore, in a highly privileged and highly responsible 
position. He was the direct recipient of God’s revelation, 
and his racial history was a preparation for the coming of 
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Christ. Unfortunately the race as a whole seems to have 
misconstrued the purpose of their call and took their 
selection as the vehicle of God’s revelation to be their 
selection as the sole and peculiar objects of His love and 
care. They thereby developed an intense nationalistic pride 
and arrogance and an indifference towards the welfare of 
their neighbours. Yet God’s intention of using the Jews as 
the vehicle of His revelation meant that the distinctness 
and the existence of the race of Israel had to be preserved, 
and the Law contained many provisions designed to secure 
these ends. The Law, therefore, had a national as well as a 
moral side. It contained regulations aimed at preserving the 
race of Israel as the special or peculiar people through 
whom God’s revelation would be completed. When examin¬ 
ing the Law it is essential to keep this fact in mind, for it 
means that the Law contained provisions that are not an 
essential part of the pure moral law, and it included and 
allowed practices that are not permitted under the present 
dispensation, which does not call for the preservation of any 
special people. These practices were not wrong, but they 
were made necessary by the plan of revelation, and now that 
this plan is completed they are unnecessary and would be 
redundant. They would even be wrong if they were carried 
out by private individuals without any warrant from God, 
but in Old Testament times they were authorized by God 
in order to secure a particular and essential to His plan of 
revelation. The Jewish race, therefore, was in an altogether 
peculiar position and was given peculiar regulations and 
rules. They were given a special bodily mark of their 
citizenship which tended to separate them from surround¬ 
ing peoples, they were forbidden to intermarry with other 
nations, they received a number of rules that tended to 
preserve their distinct nationality, and were assured that 
God would exert a special providence on their behalf. 

But this providence would not be exerted openly and 
plainly in the sight of all men, for the Bible always represents 
God as revealing Himself sufficiently to satisfy the needs 
of honest seekers after Him, but no further. The Jewish 
demand on Christ for a convincing sign was denied, the 
peremptory request of the Pharisees that He would disclose 
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the authority for His acts and teaching was refused. God 
never forces Himself on us. We are in a world where we 
are free to chose Christ or Belial without any other factor 
influencing us than our own honest desire to know God 
and our recognition of our need of Him. For if God openly 
manifested Himself, if virtue was always immediately 
followed by open blessing and vice by open destruction, all 
men would be virtuous merely from motives of prudence 
and self-interest. Virtue would be no longer virtue, for 
virtue cannot become mere expediency, it cannot be con¬ 
strained by the cold compulsion of logic, nor can it be 
enticed by open and obvious worldly advantage. It is not a 
product of either worldly wisdom or of intellectual ability. 
So a knowledge of God cannot be obtained by intellectual 
penetration. I think that reason makes it extremely probable 
that there is an ultimate Mind behind the universe, so much 
so that I think atheism is an unreasonable belief. But reason 
cannot carry us beyond this probability. To know God and 
to understand His character and the relationship between 
Him and us, something more than reason is required. We 
need love and faith, and this is not an unusual or exceptional 
requirement applying only to our knowledge of God, it is 
a universal rule governing our knowledge of all persons. 
In actual everyday life our reason may make us acquainted 
with our fellow-men, we are aware of their bodies and can 
grasp their patterns of behaviour, but we never can know 
the real men and women unless we approach them with 
love and faith. A mother can know her own child as nobody 
else can because her faith in him and her love for him 
exceed those of others. Therefore, the special providence 
of God on behalf of the Israelites was exercised in such a 
manner that, in the eyes of those who did not wish to see 
it, its dispositions could be explained as a series of coinci¬ 
dences, and the same can be said of God’s providence for 
His people to-day. The worldly rewards or penalties 
meted out to the obedience or disobedience of the Jews 
were certain and definite, but they were not so openly and 
manifestly the results of their conduct as would lead an 
ungodly onlooker to see the connection. 

This meant that the defence of the nation of Israel had 
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in general to be effected by the same means as were used 
by other nations, they had to fight, and sometimes fought 
at God’s command. For had they been defended from their 
enemies by miraculous dispensations, except on rare and 
very exceptional occasions, all men would have feared and 
dreaded the God of the Jews, and their submission would 
have been compelled by fear. God would have openly mani¬ 
fested Himself, men would be no longer free to serve or to 
reject Him, and mere intelligence and worldly wisdom 
would drive men to submit to His rule. It is doubtless 
wrong in the sight of God that one nation should make 
war upon another, for no nation can arrogate to itself the 
right to judge, much less to punish another. But though war 
started on man’s initiative may be wrong, and though God’s 
judgments on sin are now suspended, there is no injustice 
or inconsistency in the belief that He may sometimes choose 
to judge a nation in this present world, nor is there any 
injustice in Him using another nation to execute His judg¬ 
ment. God may have directed the Jews to go to war, but in 
so doing He was using them as the instruments of His just 
judgments, and that this was so is indicated by the fact 
that on one occasion the Jews were restrained from war 
because the sin of the nation that they desired to attack 
had not, in God’s sight, amounted to a measure sufficient 
for such a punishment. God’s attitude to war in general is 
shown by His declaration to David already quoted and by 
many other passages in which it is unmistakably condemned. 

It also is made quite plain by Moses’ address to the 
Israelites that the call of the nation to be the people of God 
was not due to any merit or excellence on their part. Nor 
can it be regarded as a result of any virtue of their ancestors, 
for although Abraham’s faith was given the promise, yet 
this promise was not given as a reward of his faith, nor did 
it apply to all his progeny. The call was due to the sovereign 
election of God, His mercy was not constrained by any 
desert in them but sprang from His own unprompted 
purpose. St. Paul’s famous chapter in the Epistle to the 
Romans that has figured so prominently in discussions on 
predestination seems, in fact, to deal, not with the selection 
of individuals for salvation, but with this selection of the 
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Jews to be the people of God. Moreover, even within this 
selected nation, the revelation was not given only through 
men of exceptional virtue and excellence, but was also 
entrusted on frequent occasions to quite ordinary and 
fallible individuals. Elijah was a man “of like passions with 
us”; David, long after he had written many of the Psalms, 
committed murder and adultery; St. Peter, long after the 
Resurrection, was the same impulsive and temporizing 
person as before; St. Paul and Barnabas quarrelled. The 
Bible even asserts that sometimes the bitterest enemies of 
Christ served as vehicles of God’s revelation, and declares 
that when the High Priest advised the murder of Christ he 
gave expression, unconsciously and in a sense that he did 
not realize, to the plan of God. Again, Saul when he was 
most opposed to God is represented as prophesying. Some¬ 
times the vehicles of the revelation were in doubt about the 
message they had received. Gideon tested his message 
severely, and the book of Acts shows that the Apostles 
were at first uncertain and at variance among themselves 
as to whether the Gentiles should be admitted to the Church, 
and later on as to whether they should be required to keep 
the ceremonial Law. The message of God was, apparently, 
very often given through very ordinary and fallible human 
beings. Unfortunately, some Churches by limiting the 
application of the word “saint” to particular persons of 
supposedly peculiar holiness, in contrast with the practice 
of the writers of the New Testament who applied it to all 
believers, have engendered in the popular mind an idea 
that God’s message was conveyed through very extraordinary 
and exceptional individuals. Such an idea is attended by 
two errors. It gives rise to an impression that God is beyond 
the reach of ordinary men, and that spiritual truth can 
only be vouchsafed to those who submit themselves to long 
courses of asceticism and introspection, and it also causes 
us to regard these saints as very peculiar superhuman beings 
quite unlike those whom we now meet with on the earth. 
We regard these ancient saints as beings of quite exceptional 
and unusual sugary goodness, and as these characters differ 
so widely from all that we have experienced, we are inclined, 
not to regard the imputed character as false, but to view the 
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whole story of the saint as a fiction. This false conception of 
the character of a saint led to the ridiculous stories of the 
medieval saints written during the Dark Ages. We should, 
therefore, remember that the men and women of the Bible 
are very ordinary and very real human beings, just like 
those we meet every day. 

The history of Israel after they settled in Palestine has 
been already commented on. They were at first a loose sort 
of religious republic but later lost their distinctive and 
peculiar government and social organization. During the 
interval between the giving of the Law and the coming of 
Christ, the history of Israel saw three special developments. 
The first was the slow and continuous corruption of the 
religion of the nation which seems to have found the lofty 
spiritual conception of God embodied in the Law distasteful 
and incapable of holding their attention. Like all men, they 
hankered after material things. They wanted gods whom 
they could see, and they envied surrounding nations with 
their visibly terrible and impressive idols and their showy 
ceremonies. Besides, once the nation had split in two, the 
seceding northern half feared that loyalty to the old religion, 
now centred in Jerusalem, might draw away the hearts of 
the people from their new government and capital. So they 
set up a new religion, a crude idolatry, at Samaria. Mankind 
has always prostituted religion to patriotism and nationalism. 
From time to time there were revivals of devotion to the 
Law, and at all times there were many souls who remained 
faithful to the revelation given by Moses, but in general the 
old religion was either corrupted or forgotten by the nation 
at large. This stage of apostacy terminated when the Israel¬ 
ites were taken in captivity to Assyria and the nation of 
Judah to Babylon. Exiled and in bondage, patriotism and 
bitter regrets for their homeland, as well as hatred of their 
oppressors, all drove the Hebrews into a fanatical zeal for 
all that was peculiarly Hebraic, and when a remnant returned 
to Jerusalem and reinstated the observance of the Law they 
never again displayed any tendency to wander into the 
idolatries around them. But they did not grasp the real 
spirit of the Law, nor the meaning and purpose of their 
own selection as the people of God. Instead, a fanatical 
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worship of the nation developed, and there arose a meticu¬ 
lous devotion to the letter of the Law which led to the 
formulation of incredibly petty and insignificant rules based 
on a mechanical interpretation and development of the 
language and expressions in which the Law had been 
conveyed, a movement that culminated in the Pharisees of 
Christ’s time. The great underlying principles of Justice 
and Truth were neglected, while the most trifling impli¬ 
cations of the language by which these principles had been 
enunciated were observed with a morbid conscientiousness. 

The second great development of this period was the 
centralization of the Jewish worship at Jerusalem. After 
the Israelites had settled in Palestine, their religion at first 
was not localized; sacrifices appear to have been offered in 
many places, and the priests seem to have been scattered 
throughout the nation. The religion was more or less centred 
in the Ark of God, but this was a mobile focus and did not 
always remain in the same place. Besides, at this early 
period the Hebrews seem to have been a rural people 
devoted to cattle raising and a primitive agriculture and 
owning no city of any size. But as the nation grew, cities 
arose, and when it became a kingdom its religion became 
centred in the city of the king. A great Temple was built, in 
it was deposited the Ark of God, and henceforth the Jewish 
religion was always especially associated with the city of 
Jerusalem. This building of the Temple and centralization 
of Jewish worship do not appear to have been a departure 
from the revelation given by Moses, but rather a continuation 
of it. The building of the Temple had been foreshadowed 
in the Law, and we are given to understand that its design 
and actual construction were based on instructions given 
directly by God Who was using the Hebrew nation in the 
role for which He had chosen them. The Temple appears 
to have been intended to serve two purposes. First, in view 
of the coming dissolution and captivity of the Jewish people, 
it acted as a symbol of the Jewish status as the people of 
God, it was an outward assurance and token of His presence 
with the nation, its destruction would signify the fall of the 
Jews from their position of favour, and its reconstruction 
would indicate their restoration. Again, closely connected 
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with this object was its second purpose of acting as a symbol 
and prophecy of Christ. This is clearly indicated by Christ 
Himself when He identified His own body with the Temple. 
The subsequent history of the Temple became, therefore, 
an epitome and reflection of God’s dealings with the Jews. 
When they were temporarily dispersed for disobedience, it 
was destroyed, when a remnant was restored, it was rebuilt, 
and when the nation had fulfilled the function for which it 
had been called, and Christ the archetype of the Temple 
had come, it was again destroyed with a completeness that 
many ancient buildings of no more robust structure have 
escaped. 

The third development of this period was the rise of 
prophesying. This, again, was a continuation of the use of 
the Jews as the vehicle through which God revealed Him¬ 
self. The prophecies were not a development of the Law 
nor were they contrary to it. They recognized the estab¬ 
lished priesthood but had no direct connection with it, and 
their contents gave revelations additional to those in the 
Law. They deal largely with the faults and infidelity of the 
Jews and with the disasters which they brought on them¬ 
selves through their departure from the Law, and they 
definitely claim to disclose the future dealings of God with 
the Nation. But more particularly they are concerned with 
the coming of One Who was to be a Prince and a Saviour. 
They abound in ecstatic utterances applicable to Christ, and 
not, as far as we can see, applicable to any other person or 
nation. They also abound in other utterances which can very 
fitly be applied to Christ but which also can be applied to 
some closely contemporaneous person or society, and the 
reason why prophecies of this second group are so unhesi¬ 
tatingly applied to Christ, both by later Biblical writers and 
by modern Christians, is because the whole history of the 
people of Israel is regarded as a series of types or figures 
that were themselves prophetical of Christ. Abraham 
offering up Isaac; the Passover; Moses, typifying the Law 
unable to enter the Promised Land, while Joshua, the same 
name as Jesus, led the people in; Jonathan and David; the 
Temple; the restoration after the captivity in Babylon; 
Joseph sold into Egypt, and many other incidents were all 
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pictures or types of the coming of Christ and of His sal¬ 
vation. In fact, without Christ as its culminating point, most 
of the Old Testament history becomes meaningless. And 
along with the revelation of the coming of Christ there went 
a change of tone as compared with the Law. Mercy is more 
stressed and the apparent harshness of the Law somewhat 
abated, and hints of a future life begin to emerge. 

These prophecies are the most distinctive and remarkable 
part of the Old Testament. We know of no other nation 
or religion that produced anything even remotely resem¬ 
bling them, although we know from the Bible that when the 
Israelites adopted foreign idolatries they tried to introduce 
the practice of prophesying into the imported cults. On the 
other hand, the Bible prophecies are completely free from 
the superstitious practices that pervaded all other religious 
literature. They ignore astrology, omens, augurs derived 
from sacrifices or any other ceremonies. They never even 
mention ghosts, luck, jinns, or any of the universal and 
common superstitions. Their authors claimed that they 
spoke at the direct command of God, and both the content 
of these prophecies and their manner of delivery are fully 
consistent with this claim. They contain some of the most 
sublime utterances and some of the most profound thoughts 
that have ever been framed in human language and they are 
wholly free from all the characteristic marks of either blind 
superstition or stupid credulity. There is a tendency to-day 
to treat them as really the writings of acute and far-seeing 
statesmen, but if this is so it cannot be too clearly realized 
that they are a mass of inventions and falsehoods. Their 
authors claimed beyond any possibility of mistake that their 
message was a revelation from God, and they emphatically 
foretold future events. If both these practices were pious 
deceptions or even unfortunate delusions, the writings are 
of no value or interest whatever. But we can take the authors’ 
claims seriously and in their favour we can assert that many 
minute details in their works have been confirmed by recent 
archaeological research. 

The fervour of prophetic utterance died out and the 
strenuous national life of the Jews expired sometime before 
the coming of Christ. When He appeared they had for long 
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been a subject race, completely immersed in a mechanical 
devotion to the letter of the Law and fanatically jealous for 
the glory, independence, and honour of their nation but 
dead to the real meaning and significance of both the Law 
and their own position. Christ challenged their whole out¬ 
look. He asserted that He superseded Moses by completing 
and fulfilling the revelation that Moses had given; He stated 
the true Kingdom of God was within men’s hearts and did 
not consist of worldly dominion or empire; He taught that 
the Gentiles were not outside the pale of God’s mercy; and 
He claimed that the true children of Abraham were those 
that followed in the steps of his faith and works. All these 
points angered and exasperated the Jews, for they were com¬ 
pletely preoccupied with the mechanical, material concept 
of their physical descent from the Patriarch and of worldly 
power and rule. What then was the exact nature of the 
revelation that Christ gave to the world ? 

There are some facts about the life and teaching of Christ 
that are beyond dispute by any faction. He claimed to be, 
and is represented as being, wholly free from sin or evil of 
any kind. He challenged His enemies on this point and 
apparently met with no rejoinder. He was condemned 
unjustly; His .whole trial was a mockery of justice, yet He 
was flogged, subjected to extreme cruelty and indignities 
and executed in a shameful and agonizing manner without 
the slightest shadow of justification. But He made no 
attempt to escape this fate; He deliberately and voluntarily 
placed Himself in the hands of His enemies, and though He 
was aware of the treachery of Judas, He made no attempt to 
forestall or guard against it. He asserted that He laid down 
His life voluntarily and of His own free will, and that no 
man took it from Him. He told His disciples that they should 
act in a similar manner; they were not to resist evil; they 
were to forgive their enemies; they were to do good to those 
that did ill to them and to pray for those that hated them, 
and He said that in so doing they would be like their Father 
in heaven. Obviously, therefore, the view that Christ gave 
of the character of God was different from that conveyed in 
the Law. Christ declared that God was a God of mercy and 
pity, ready to forgive and anxious to reconcile His erring 
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creatures. All these facts had been indicated in the prophe¬ 
cies and Psalms, but they were not elaborated or emphasized, 
whereas the very central theme of Christ’s teaching was 
concerned with the mercy of God. Again, Christ did not 
regard His message as a contradiction or denial of the Law 
but rather as a complete fulfilment and vindication. God’s 
mercy was effected in a way that did not involve breach of 
the Law. These facts are not peculiar to one Gospel or to 
some of the books of the Bible, they pervade all the Gospels, 
all the books, and all the parts of the New Testament. 

We can, therefore, say that in a very real sense Christ 
died for our sins. He died because of our sins. He volun¬ 
tarily and freely placed Himself in a position where, because 
of our sins, death and suffering were His lot. His murder 
was the culmination and consummation of the wickedness 
of man from which none of us can claim absolution because 
we all are partakers in the wickedness of which it was the 
outstanding example and expression, and if we had not been 
sinners, Christ would not have died. In this sense we can 
say that the “Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all.” 
Christ voluntarily became the target for the world’s wicked¬ 
ness. It is also obvious that if no higher principle than 
absolute justice had ruled in the world, Christ would not 
have been crucified, for absolute justice demands the pro¬ 
tection of the innocent from the wicked. The execution of 
Christ was unjust on the part of man, but this act was 
permitted and was not prevented by the absolute justice of 
God. Some higher principle than the Law must have been 
operating, a principle that did not offend against justice 
but that applied it in a different way to that envisaged in the 
Law, or rather that applied the Law itself in a new and 
unrealized way. 

The Law was based on the full and immediate application 
of the principle of absolute justice, and absolute justice 
demands that the innocent shall be protected and those that 
would harm or injure them should be punished. Note that 
it is the desire to injure or harm and not the actual overt 
act in which this desire may result, that brings us under 
the condemnation of the Law. A man may desire to murder, 
but be restrained from an actual murder by the fear of 
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discovery, but that does not lessen his guilt before the moral 
law. As, however, we know nothing of each other’s desires 
or intentions, except in so far as they are displayed in our 
overt acts, the Law as between human beings on earth can 
only deal with overt acts. God, however, judges not by the 
overt act but by the intentions of the heart, and in His sight 
a will or intention to commit a crime is just as culpable as 
the actual crime, even though the actual crime may never 
be committed. Hence Christ declared that “he that hateth 
his brother is a murderer,” and that “he that looketh on a 
woman to lust after her hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart.” If absolute and immediate justice, 
therefore, ruled the world, the innocent would be protected 
from those that harbour evil thoughts before the thoughts 
could eventuate in overt evil deeds, and the evil thinkers 
would be restrained and punished for their wicked desires. 
Obviously, we live at present in a universe where absolute 
and immediate justice does not operate; the innocent are 
not always shielded from harm and the wicked are not 
restrained and punished before they can carry their wicked¬ 
ness into effect. But the Bible declares that the principle of 
absolute justice is not abrogated, it is only suspended. It 
is not immediately applied, and will not be applied till that 
day in the which God will judge the world in righteousness. 

In effect, this means that we are living in a peculiar 
dispensation during which the principle of immediate 
justice is suspended and evil men are allowed to carry their 
wicked intentions into actual overt acts. But the Bible 
declares that this temporary suspension of the principle of 
immediate justice has been allowed because thereby a higher 
but not a contradictory principle could be brought into 
operation, and this new principle could not only enrich the 
innocent but could even reclaim those who had fallen under 
the power of evil. This new and higher principle is called 
Grace, and it operates by the fact that if the object of an 
evil intention is wholly innocent and undeserving of the 
suffering that the evil thought would put upon him, and if 
he freely and voluntarily accepts this suffering because of 
his love for the offender, he can plead his suffering as a 
vindication of the claims of the Law against the offender and 
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can justly ask that the offender be pardoned. The object of 
the evil thoughts or intentions must be absolutely innocent, 
for no forgiveness is due for what is justly inflicted, and he 
must freely and voluntarily accept the suffering because of 
his love for the offender, for if he forgives without suffering, 
his forgiveness amounts to no more than an indifference to 
the claims of the Law, while if he suffers against his will or 
from any other motive than love for the offender, he is 
merely the victim of circumstances over which he has no 
control, or he is enduring the suffering to gain some personal 
end. In order to bring this higher principle of Grace to 
light, it was, therefore, necessary that sin should be allowed 
to enter the world and that it should have scope for carrying 
its intentions into actual practice. The principle of immediate 
justice had to be temporarily suspended. So St. Paul tells us 
that “the Law entered that sin might abound. For where sin 
abounded, Grace did much more abound.” 

Surely this is the teaching of Christ. The Bible represents 
Him as absolutely sinless and innocent, as wholly unde¬ 
serving the cruel fate that befell Him, but it represents Him 
as freely and voluntarily accepting that fate. He made no 
attempt to escape it or avoid it. He expressly declared that 
He was laying down His life of His own free will and that 
no man could take it from Him. And He clearly declared 
that He was doing all this because of His love for man, in 
order to gain forgiveness for man, and to free him from the 
penalty due to him by the Law. Moreover, is it not the very 
same principle that Christ gave to His disciples to be the 
guiding rule for their own conduct? He taught them to 
suffer and to forgive. They were to accept suffering freely 
and voluntarily. They were not to resist it. And they were 
to forgive those who inflicted it. Now, Christ was not asking 
His disciples to do anything which in His eyes was contrary 
to the Law, but the Law contained no place for forgiveness. 
If the Law was the highest rule of conduct, then for the 
disciples to forgive their enemies would be a contempt of 
the Law. The Law laid it down that an eye should be 
exacted for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, and to abandon 
those claims and forgive the offender would amount to 
contempt for the Law, unless the higher principle of Grace 
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became operative. But Christ’s disciples were trained to 
accept their own sufferings as a vindication of the Law and 
to forgive their enemies. So St. John in his first epistle told 
us of Christ that “He laid down His life for us: and we 
ought to lay down our lives for the brethren,” and St. Peter 
told the Christians that they were called to do well and to 
suffer for it “because Christ also hath suffered for us, leaving 
us an example, that ye should follow His steps: Who did 
no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth: Who when 
He was reviled, reviled not again; when He suffered, He 
threatened not; but committed Himself to Him that 
judgeth righteously: Who His own self bare our sins in His 
body on the tree, that we being dead to sins, should live 
unto righteousness: by whose stripes ye were healed.” In 
this passage St. Peter plainly urges the Christians to be 
willing to suffer for the sins of others because Christ suffered 
for our sins. The motive for their acceptance of suffering 
was to be the same as that which had led Christ to suffer 
for them. 

If this interpretation of the meaning of Christ’s death be 
correct, and that it is in strict accordance with the facts 
cannot, I think, be denied, we can see that, in a very real 
sense, He bore our sins and suffered on our behalf. He 
really did wash us from our sins in His own blood. More¬ 
over, His forgiving love that was ready to go to such 
lengths for our sake is really the only power that can break 
our love of sin and bring us in subjection to His feet. There 
was nothing fictitious or imaginary about His sufferings for 
us, our sin, our wickedness murdered Him, flogged Him, 
and spat upon Him. But in the development of Christian 
doctrine we came to interpret His sacrifice in a different 
way. We imagined that there was a fictitious transfer of our 
guilt to Christ and that God punished Him as the bearer 
of this transferred guilt. I do not think fhat we have any 
warrant from the Bible for such a view, and I can think of 
no text that supports it. There are many passages that 
speak in a very figurative way of God laying on Him the 
iniquity of us all, but these never say that our guilt was 
transferred to Him, and they are quite as applicable to the 
interpretation that I am offering as to the more usual one. 
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The usual interpretation of the Atonement necessitates a 
rather forced and imaginary interpretation of straight facts, 
and, moreover, conflicts with our fundamental sense of 
justice which cannot see how one being can be punished for 
what another one has done. And the usual interpretation 
makes it appear that Christ was afflicted by God. Such a 
view seems to be wholly unjustified; in fact, the prophet 
Isaiah had declared that this very opinion was one of the 
mistakes that men would make about Christ, they would 
think that he “was smitten of God.” I think, therefore, that 
we have no right to speak as if God were angry with Christ, 
or that He turned away from Christ even for a moment. 
Much has been made of Christ’s ejaculation on the cross: 
“My God, My God, Why hast Thou forsaken me?” and 
because of this, men have said that God turned away His 
face from Christ because the latter was bearing the guilt 
of the world. But is it not more reasonable to regard Christ’s 
cry as referring to the withdrawal of God’s protecting hand 
which had up to that moment shielded Him from the power 
of His enemies, especially when Christ had expressly 
declared when He was going to the cross that He “was not 
alone, for the Father was with Him”? Besides, the usual 
view of the Atonement makes it almost appear that Christ 
died to save us from God, while the interpretation offered 
here stresses the fact that He died to save us from ourselves 
and the Powers of evil. 

The usual interpretation of the Atonement also presents 
us with two other difficulties. The first is the difficulty of 
explaining why the doctrine is so evident in the Gospel of 
St. John and in the letters of St. Paul while it is conspicu¬ 
ously absent in the first three Gospels. Now, I have already 
tried to draw attention to some facts which may partly 
explain this curious omission of the doctrine from the first 
three Gospels by pointing out that they seem to have been 
compiled largely from memoranda that were probably 
kept during the earthly life of Christ, and as the fact and 
meaning of Christ’s death were not then apparent to the 
disciples, many of Christ’s sayings dealing with His death 
may have been omitted because at the time they were not 
understood. There is also a possibility that many of Christ’s 
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sayings recorded in the last Gospel may have been uttered 
during one of His visits to Jerusalem when possibly the 
writer of the memoranda did not accompany Him. St. 
John, on the other hand, seems to have written his Gospel 
at a later date and to have relied more on his own personal 
memories than on the memoranda, and at the time he wrote 
the disciples had come to know both that Christ had been 
murdered and the meaning of His death. Be this as it may, 
there still remains a very evident difference between St. 
Paul’s letters and the general doctrines of the Synoptic 
Gospels, and this difference has led to a modern theory that 
the doctrine of the Atonement was a Pauline development of 
the Gospel and did not form an essential part of the teaching 
of Christ. 

I think this theory is sufficiently rebutted by such 
passages in the Synoptic Gospels as that in which Christ 
declares that He came to give His life a ransom for many, 
and His unmistakable language at the institution of the 
Last Supper. But if the explanation of the Atonement 
offered here is correct, it is evident that the doctrine is just 
as much present in the Synoptic Gospels as in the letters of 
St. Paul. When in the Sermon on the Mount Christ told 
His disciples to suffer and to forgive, He was preaching the 
doctrine of the Atonement. He was preaching the principle 
which He Himself applied in His life and death. When 
Christ told His hearers to forgive and be kind to their 
enemies and to do good to those who did evil to them, He 
was preaching the Atonement. The Law certainly contained 
no precepts that could possibly cover such action as He 
urged. To forgive one’s enemy merely because one did not 
choose to take the trouble to demand his punishment would 
seem to be a breach of, or at least contempt for the Law, 
but to suffer voluntarily and then to forgive him constituted, 
in Christ’s eyes, no breach of the Law, rather it was that 
highest and noblest application of the Law which the Bible 
calls Grace, and which was the keynote of Christ’s own life 
and death. 

The second of these further difficulties arising out of the 
usual view of the Atonement is that it fails to furnish an 
adequate explanation of the undeniable fact that the New 
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Testament states that the Resurrection of Christ was essen¬ 
tial to the salvation of mankind. The Bible even asserts that 
Christ “was raised for our justification,” thereby implying 
both that our justification was the reason for Christ’s 
Resurrection and that without that Resurrection we never 
could have been justified. The usual view of the Atonement 
explains this passage by assuming that as God transferred 
our guilt to Christ and then punished Him for it, His 
Resurrection declared that the punishment had been full 
and adequate, and had completely satisfied the justice of 
God. But such an explanation makes it evident that the 
Resurrection of Christ may have demonstrated that the 
punishment had been adequate, but it can hardly be held 
to have been essential to our justification. The punishment 
might have been full and adequate even though Christ had 
not risen. Yet it seems evident that the Bible asserts that 
His Resurrection was absolutely essential, and St. Paul told 
the Corinthians that if Christ had not risen they were still 
in their sins and their faith was vain. I think that the view 
of the Atonement offered here explains why His Resur¬ 
rection was so essential to our justification. For if Christ 
intended to submit freely and voluntarily to all the agony 
and suffering that sinful men could put upon Him, and then 
intended to plead His sufferings as a vindication of the 
claims of the Law against His persecutors and to ask 
forgiveness for them, it is evident that He must survive 
those sufferings. If He had never risen, He could never 
plead His sufferings to gain forgiveness for His enemies, 
sin and evil would have triumphed, Christ would have 
perished, and all His life and death would have been in vain. 
Therefore He was raised for our justification, and being 
raised, His love and forgiveness could more than match 
and overcome the hatred and evil of the world. 

It, therefore, would appear that if we take the straight 
and indisputable facts of the Gospel story, we reach an 
interpretation of the meaning of the life and death of Christ 
that can be easily understood, and this interpretation does 
not clash with our deepest sense of justice, it does not ask 
us to think that there was any fictitious transfer of our 
guilt to Christ, it does not suggest that Christ was afflicted 
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by God. The Bible reveals Christ, absolutely pure and 
innocent, placing Himself voluntarily in the power of those 
who hated and despised Him, enduring patiently all that 
their hatred and wickedness could devise, becoming a target 
for the world’s wickedness and sin, even dying because of 
the evil that controlled mankind, and then pleading His 
sufferings as a vindication of the claims of the Law against 
those who had hated and murdered Him and asking for¬ 
giveness for them. These are indisputable facts, and surely 
this picture of Christ and of the task that He undertook 
and accomplished can give us some insight into the char¬ 
acter of God. This conception of God’s Grace gives us a 
view of His Law, His righteousness, and His love that 
surpasses all the wildest dreams and boldest imaginings 
of the human mind. This is the love of God that passeth 
knowledge. But St. Paul in expounding this doctrine bor¬ 
rowed the language of the old Temple services of the Jews, 
and we failed to realize the metaphorical and figurative 
speech that he was using. 

In this world, therefore, the principle of immediate 
justice is suspended temporarily to allow the higher prin¬ 
ciple, Grace, to operate, and for the operation of Grace it 
is essential that evil sentiments should have an opportunity 
to carry out their designs and cause suffering and loss to 
others, even to those who may be perfectly innocent. This 
principle of Grace is not contrary to the Law, but it applies 
the Law in a new and higher way. It works by the innocent 
sufferer voluntarily accepting his sufferings and allowing 
them to offset the wickedness of his oppressors. The love 
and grace of the sufferer working with the repentance of 
the offender can redeem the latter, and bring to both 
sufferer and offender riches of joy and peace that are far 
beyond those attainable by mere obedience to the Law. 
This is the principle that Christ enunciated and carried 
out. He could have refused to go to the cross and He 
would have been perfectly righteous if He had refused it, 
but He waived His rights under the Law of righteousness, 
He allowed His enemies to afflict and to murder Him 
because He loved mankind, and to those who repent and 
turn to Him, He can grant forgiveness because of His 
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sufferings. He was a real sacrifice for sin. He is The Lord 
our Righteousness, and His righteousness is imputed to 
us. He can put His garment upon us and make us exceed¬ 
ing fair. But if He had refused the cross He would also 
have lost the supreme joy, for we are told that “for the joy 
set before Him, He endured the cross, despising the shame.” 
And He asks us to follow in His steps. None of us are any¬ 
where near being perfectly innocent, and we often rebel 
against much of the suffering that comes our way, but 
Christ asks us to be willing to suffer wrongfully because 
of the sins of others, and to forgive the sinners. That is the 
way of Christ. 

Moreover, if this interpretation of the facts is correct, 
it is very evident that Christ must have been God. Of 
course, I think His Divinity is abundantly attested by 
countless passages in the Bible, but over and above all 
these specific statements, this interpretation of the Atone¬ 
ment demands that He must have been God. For if He 
were not God, He could not possibly plead His sufferings 
to offset the sins that men had done towards God. He 
might plead them to offset the evils done to Himself, but 
that could not conceal man’s sin towards God. Perhaps 
we have become unnecessarily involved in our doctrines 
of the Trinity. Obviously, all of God, if one can speak of 
All of God, could not become incarnate, but that part of 
God which could become incarnate was Jesus Christ; and 
perhaps we should also say that that part of God which can 
dwell in the hearts of men is the Holy Spirit. Our own 
personalities are so extremely limited and restricted, and 
we are inclined to try to measure God by our stature. We 
need to realize that in all probability this matter is com¬ 
pletely beyond our present comprehension, but we have 
no justification for thinking that The Ultimate Mind is 
subject to the same limitations that hedge us around. Again, 
this interpretation also makes it evident that to obtain 
salvation we must acquiesce in Christ’s plan. We can, 
should we so wish, remain obdurate, we can refuse to 
accept His pardon, and decline the offer of His love and 
pity to cover our sins with His righteousness and sufferings. 
He cannot justly demand against our will that His suffering 
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should be accepted as cancelling our debt to the Law. If 
we like, we can spurn His offer. But if we do so we merely 
fill up the measure of our guilt, we sin not against the Law 
but against Grace, and we finally and irrevocably condemn 
ourselves. 

From the worldly point of view, however, Christ did 
perish. As far as the flesh went, He was destroyed, and 
when He rose, it was as a heavenly and not as an earthly 
Being. “He was put to death in the flesh but quickened in 
the Spirit.” Consequently He did not return to earth as an 
ordinary man to forgive His enemies simply in this life, 
nor were the full benefits of His work applied at once and 
fully to His people. Christ, in fact, made no change in the 
outward conditions of life on the earth. But he did bring 
to light the revelation of a future life. I think perhaps we 
do not realize the full significance of this fact. We are 
constantly told that man is immortal, and the great majority 
of my fellow Christians would probably assert that the 
Bible teaches this doctrine, but 1 must confess that I can 
find no passage which justifies their opinion. “Dust thou 
art and unto dust shalt thou return” seems to be the verdict 
of the Old Testament on the nature of man. There are 
indeed passages that assert that there was a something that 
was non-material in his make-up, as when it speaks of 
“the spirit returning unto God Who gave it,” but these 
passages certainly do not assert the persistence after death 
of man’s personality. They rather suggest that the non¬ 
material part of man falls back like a drop of water into the 
ocean from whence it came. And when Christ described 
Himself as “the resurrection and the life,” or when we are 
told of Him “Who only hath immortality” or that “He 
brought life and immortality to light through the gospel,” 
it is very difficult to see what exactly is meant if man is 
immortal. I think that we have no warrant from the Bible 
to assert that man is immortal. But the Bible does clearly 
teach that “as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be 
made alive,” and that “all that are in the grave shall hear 
His voice and come forth.” It teaches, in fact, that the dead 
shall rise because of the work of Christ, and that the un¬ 
redeemed shall then pass into the second death. The Bible 
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speaks of two deaths. The first is not called eternal because 
it will be revoked at the resurrection, when Christ shall 
call the dead to judgment, but the second is eternal because 
it is final and will never be revoked. Man, therefore, is 
not immortal in himself, Christ’s people are immortal 
because of their union with Him, but I do not think that 
the unredeemed have any element of immortality in them. 
And when the Bible speaks of the wicked going into eternal 
punishment I do not think it means to imply that they exist 
for ever as sentient beings in torment, but that they are 
passing into the second, irrevocable, and eternal death. In 
fact, I think that this error of thinking that the Bible teaches 
that man is immortal, combined with some metaphorical 
passages, as when Christ took the valley of Gehenna with 
its perpetual fires burning and its never-ceasing worms as 
a figure of the ruin that awaited those whom God would 
reject as wicked and rubbish, led to the belief in a hell as 
a place of perpetual torment for conscious, sentient and 
immortal beings. I find no justification for this idea in the 
Bible. By all this I am not of course minimizing the awful¬ 
ness of the condemnation and ruin awaiting those that refuse 
the love of Christ. 

Nor, I think, do we realize the importance of Christ’s 
revelation of a future life. Many men indeed in all ages 
have believed in a vague sort of survival after death, or in 
a doctrine of reincarnation, but Christ was the first great 
religious teacher who categorically and unmistakably gave 
a promise of a future life in which our individual person¬ 
alities would survive. He is the Life and the Resurrection. 
And the full benefits of His work will not be bestowed 
upon His people till that future life is reached. His king¬ 
dom is not of this earth. Christ’s people now are given the 
assurance that His work shall prevail, but they are left 
in their old corrupt bodies from which they will not be 
freed until their earthly race is run. They are given a new 
nature, a spiritual nature, for their risen Saviour is a Spirit, 
and in this life they must endure the conflict between their 
new and their old natures. They are called to follow the 
Spiritual and to conquer the fleshly, and they are given the 
promise that they will not be left to fight that battle alone. 
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One further point perhaps needs to be mentioned. Dis¬ 
cussions as to the proper interpretation to be placed on the 
Atonement may generate heat and anger and may offend 
those who are already strongly biased in favour of the usual 
views on the subject. Perhaps, therefore, it would be well 
to distinguish between the fact of the Atonement and our 
understanding of the exact way in which that fact became 
effective. For it seems to be plain that Christ expected His 
disciples to believe in the fact, that is, to believe that He 
was dying to redeem them, but it does not seem evident 
that He expected them to understand fully and exactly how 
His death did actually redeem them. I think that the views 
put forward in this book are in full accordance with the 
teaching of the Bible, and, moreover, also accord with the 
sense of justice which, however warped and stunted it may 
have become, was originally planted in our breasts by God 
Himself. I think, therefore, that this interpretation of the 
Atonement is true and helps us to understand the Bible, 
and by making the doctrine comprehensible, assists our 
faith, but I do not mean to assert that this interpretation 
is an essential part of the Christian belief. The Gospel 
simply asks us to believe that Christ died for us. 

Such, then, is a brief but I hope an accurate epitome of 
the Bible story. The more closely and searchingly that we 
examine that story the more are we impressed with its 
consistency, its power, its simplicity and credibility. It 
reaches its culminating point in the character of Christ, 
and in the bold and easy strokes by which that character 
is portrayed. For the wonder of Christ does not reside in 
any one particular attribute but in a marvellous blend of 
seemingly contradictory features so matched, so perfectly 
balanced, that they merge together into a natural and 
harmonious whole. Here was a Man who advanced the 
most astounding personal claims. “Ye call me Master and 
Lord and ye say well for so I am”; “As the Father hath 
life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son to have life in 
Himself”; “I am the way, the truth and the life”; “With¬ 
out Me ye can do nothing.” Such were the expressions 
which Christ applied without the slightest hesitation or 
qualification to Himself. He boldly claimed that He was 
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greater than the Temple and surpassed Jonah or even 
Solomon, and at the very instant when He told His dis¬ 
ciples that they were not to be called Masters He adds 
“tor One is your Master, even Christ.” He declared to 
the astonished Jews that “before Abraham was, I am,” 
thus linking Himself unmistakably with the name which 
Jehovah had chosen when speaking to Moses. Christ, in 
fact, claimed to be the Lord and Judge of all men and to 
hold dominion over life and death. And yet He is portrayed 
as a meek, a humble, an unpretentious, and a gentle man. 
His home was the house of a carpenter; His friends some 
lowly fishermen and shepherds; He mingled freely with 
the common throng, and welcomed children to His arms. 
No man feared Him, and those whom ordinary men spurned 
and rejected found in Him a friend and helper. He never 
sought either worldly wealth or pride of place. And so 
genuine was His humility that, in spite of His unrivalled 
personal claims, none ever accused Him of egotism; so 
natural was His greatness that, in spite of His lowly origin 
and surroundings, none ever dared to ridicule His claims. 

Here was a Man who wielded the most stupendous 
power and who boldly declared that no power in earth or 
hell could prevail against Him, and yet He quietly sub¬ 
mitted to the power of His enemies, and never used His 
own power to save Himself or ease the hardships of the 
difficult and dangerous road He chose to follow. Yet none 
of His contemporaries appears to have doubted His power 
and none of them accused Him of cowardice or of infirmity 
of purpose. Here was a Man who advanced the most search¬ 
ing and exacting moral code that the world has ever seen, 
who declared that the very thought of sin is equivalent to 
sin, and yet by that same code He claimed to be sinless and 
challenged His enemies to convince Him of a single offence. 
And that His claim was no mere delusion and vanity of 
self-righteousness is shown by the fact that He never 
scorned to mingle with sinners and sinners were not afraid 
of Him. The brightness of His righteousness may have 
blinded them for a moment, but that light was toned by 
His pity and love. Here was the Lord of life and joy weeping 
by the grave of Lazarus or over the cold indifference of 

p 
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Jerusalem. Here was a Man who claimed to be the Life 
itself submitting patiently to die. 

It is this extraordinary mixture of seeming contradic¬ 
tories in Christ that make Him unique. And so perfectly 
do these contradictory characters blend together to form 
a single and consistent, likelike figure that we are forced 
to believe that His power, His royal claims, His perfect 
sinlessness were real and not imaginary. Yet the paralysing 
and terrifying effect which such pure and awful attributes 
would naturally exert upon human sinners who came close 
to them was arrested by His equally real and equally evident 
love, and pity and humility. This is no imaginary figure of 
fiction. He towers so high above all men that He out¬ 
distances their imagination and surpasses their wildest 
dreams. Beside Him the greatest figures in human history 
are petty and all merely physical phenomena are insignificant. 
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But the world became insensible to all bigness that is not 
physical. “The natural man,” wrote St. Paul, “receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness 
to him, neither can he know them because they are spiritu¬ 
ally discerned.” And measured by material standards, Christ 
was neither commanding nor impressive. A Galilean peasant 
brought up in the home of a carpenter, His progress 
through the world had been so quiet and gentle that it 
scarcely attracted the attention of the casual passers-by. 
His advent had not been marked by any commanding fan¬ 
fare or salute such as usually heralds the entrance of a king 
and silences the clamour of the multitude into respectful 
awe. Some shepherds on a lonely hill heard an angelic 
choir; some wise men in the East saw a lone star; but 
there was nothing to arrest the attention of a busy world 
and make men pause awhile and listen. His active ministry 
was ushered in by the voice of One crying in the wilderness, 
but who would heed a fanatic preaching amid the barren 
stones ? His entrance on the stage was so silent and 
unobtrusive that men could later declare that they knew 
not whence He was. His presence was not attended by 
any physical sign of greatness. No gorgeous retinue waited 
on His will; no rich apparel bespoke His dignity; no clouds 
of glory piled above His head; no radiance shone around 
His sandalled feet. He moved by choice among the lower 
ranks of men, dwelling in the huts of obscure fishermen 
or peasants, or when spurned from such, amid the rocks 
and olive trees, and finding His companions among the 
lowly shepherds and toilers, or even among the reclaimed 
extortioners and prostitutes that flocked around Him. For 
a few years His unpretentious and simply clad figure was 
a familiar sight along the shores of the Sea of Galilee or on 
the hill slopes around Nazareth as He journeyed like any 
common itinerant on foot. He died between two outcast 
criminals. 

The world which measures things by material standards 
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turned away with a contemptuous smile from such a figure. 
Was this the Son of God ? Where were the marks of king- 
ship, the large effects that troop with majesty, the awful 
signs of supreme power ? This Man had wept, been weary, 
felt the pangs of hunger; men had despised Him, mocked 
Him, spat upon Him; His back had not been proof against 
the scourge, no power had steeled His head against the 
thorns, and nails could pierce His hands and feet. From 
a material point of view, Christ was a piteous failure, an 
ardent but impractical visionary crushed by the vested 
interests that He challenged, a brave reformer who pitted 
His ideals against the hard physical facts of life and perished 
in the unequal contest, or perhaps men may even persuade 
themselves that He was just an ambitious impostor con¬ 
cealing His real designs under a cloak of religion. If He 
was the Lord of the physical universe, had not the physical 
universe crushed Him ? 

The materialistic mind could never see the greatness and 
wonder of Christ, it could never grasp the reality that He 
had conquered and triumphed over the world, and to the 
materialists of to-day just as to those of two thousand years 
ago the Christian Gospel is completely incomprehensible, 
and no physical demonstration or material evidence can 
ever impart an understanding of the kind of sovereignty 
that Christ wielded. “That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh,” and “If they believe not Moses and the Prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead.” To the materialist, matter is the only reality. To 
him, the beauty of the rainbow, the calm loveliness of a 
peaceful countryside, the murmur of a mountain stream, or 
the wild cry of the seabirds are all fictions of the human 
brain, owning no substance or reality. To him, the tender¬ 
ness of love and the nobility of courage are not eternal and 
indestructible things, but just passing and accidental delu¬ 
sions of complex chemical reactions. Matter and motion 
are the sole realities and all else is a vapour that shall perish. 

In H. G. Wells’s great parable, The Country of the Blind, 
he imagines a traveller falling into a remote and completely 
secluded mountain valley surrounded on all sides by pre¬ 
cipitous cliffs. At some previous time a few blinded human 
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beings had also fallen into this valley and there had begotten 
a race of eyeless men who had developed a remarkable 
and compensatory sharpness of hearing, and largely by its 
aid had built up a civilization of their own. They were 
quite satisfied with their knowledge and confident in their 
understanding. They knew that the universe was bounded 
on all sides by hard, smooth walls. When the newcomer 
speaks to them of the glorious heavens above, when he 
dilates on the splendour of the snow-clad peaks towering 
above their valley, they are quite convinced he is mad. 
And of course they know that the faculty of sight about 
which he speaks is just a delusion. In vain does the traveller 
try to persuade them that he does see, and that they are 
blind. They just laugh at him. Would he not be wiser, 
they argue, to abandon those idle day-dreams and flights 
of fancy and devote his energies to the practical things of 
life, to developing his sense of hearing and following those 
practical investigations which all men agree are founded 
on unassailable facts, and that had in the past yielded such 
practical remuneration and results? They finally put down 
his mental disorder, as they call it, to the two peculiar 
round growths on his face which they can feel, and they 
propose to treat him by removing his eyes, but fortunately 
the traveller escapes from the valley. 

A materialist, as regards the Gospel, is in a position 
exactly similar to that of Wells’s blind race. He never can 
see or understand the Christian message, and when people 
declare that they do believe it he thinks they are suffering 
from delusions. No physical or material evidence that could 
be presented to him could ever make him see it, for his 
disbelief is not due to a lack of physical evidence or to 
contradictory physical evidence but to his own inability to 
see beyond physical evidence. He can see and hear but he 
can never perceive or understand, for his inward eye is 
blind. “If thine eye be evil,” said Christ in the Sermon on 
the Mount, “thy whole body shall be full of darkness. If 
therefore the light that is in thee (the inward eye) be dark¬ 
ness, how great is that darkness!” 

Yet Christ is the Light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. At some time in the life of every 
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man that Light tries to break in on him, or even may try 
and try again and we refuse Him. “And this is the con¬ 
demnation, that light is come into the world, but men loved 
darkness rather than light because their deeds were evil.” 
But within the darkest human heart there may remain 
some glimmers of that Light, some faint echoes of a voice 
that perhaps we fain would silence. The figure of Christ 
will rise before us. None can gainsay the fact that He spake 
scorching words that can burn their way into the innermost 
recesses of the human heart; none can deny that for the 
sake of others He had wielded a stupendous power but 
had declined to exert it to ease the hardships of His own 
rough road; none but must be touched by the surpassing 
beauty of His life, His love, His gentleness, and His calm 
courage. A vague uneasiness stirs in the souls of men when 
these things come to mind, a faint questioning whether, 
after all, our sense of deep reality is correct. This Man 
seemed very sane and penetrating. He could detect the 
trickery behind the innocent-looking questions of His 
adversaries and could counter it by master strokes; He 
could see through their show of piety that had so deceived 
the world. Why had He made no effort to escape their 
power? Why had He calmly accepted their malice as if 
their power and hatred could not but unconsciously work 
His will? Why had He been so indifferent to all that they 
valued, all that they esteemed the insignia of rank and 
greatness? Can it be that He saw more clearly into the 
heart of things and that our standards of measurement 
are false ? 

But the steady pressure of material things worked on 
and men fell back to the weak and beggarly elements. 
Even the most ardent of Christ’s disciples can feel the 
constant insistence of physical facts. We cannot but remark 
the thunder and the earthquake, but the Still Small Voice 
can pass unnoticed. Hence Christ promised a special bless¬ 
ing to those who “had not seen and yet believed,” and in 
His prayer He taught us to ask first for our daily bread 
and then for the forgiveness of our sins. I think if any 
earthly theologian had composed that prayer he would have 
reversed the order of these petitions, arguing that in God’s 
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sight the forgiveness of our sins must be of much greater 
importance than our daily bread. But Christ saw how 
insistent our anxiety for the necessities of physical life can 
be, and He apparently wished us to realize His knowledge. 
He knew how useless it can be to speak about spiritual 
things to a starving man, so He dealt first with the lower 
but more pressing and immediate need. And if Christ’s 
own disciples can feel this constant intrusion of physical 
things, those that do not accept Him are far more open to it. 

Besides, in recent times several factors have made this 
pressure of physical facts more deadly. The great triumphs 
of modern science turned our whole attention towards 
material things. Here at last, we thought, was the key that 
would unlock the whole universe; here was the lever that 
would force the secrets of Nature and make man master of 
himself and his environment. The very success of science 
swept us off our feet and we never paused to wonder whether 
there may be a wisdom to which science can never attain. 
Our feverish and tempestuous exertion of one human faculty 
made us insensible to the neglect and decay of others, and 
we became so intent on listening to the voice of science that 
we were unaware of the failure of our spiritual vision until 
at last we think, like Wells’s eyeless race, that vision is a 
delusion. Moreover, to us, science enormously enlarged the 
universe, she enabled us to penetrate into things so minute 
that they baffle our imaginations and empowered us to span 
astronomical distances that surpass our comprehension. 
She made the physical universe, in our eyes, a vaster, more 
enthralling, and more overwhelming thing. Added to this, 
she made our individual lives more artificial and surrounded 
us with machinery. She speeded up the whole tempo of 
human life; our means of travel, our business, our trade 
and manufactures, and even our pleasures have been enor¬ 
mously accelerated by her ingenious devices, and now we 
spend our days doing everything in a hurry, dashing madly 
from place to place even when there is no need for speed, 
trying to do several things at the same time, and straining 
wildly to save a few seconds in order that we may rush 
headlong into some new activity. The demon of speed is 
our modern deity, and he whose life contains the quickest 
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succession of mad stampedes is reckoned the most efficient 
and successful man until a nervous breakdown or high 
blood pressure leaves him quiet at last. 

But this is not yet all. The progress of science and the 
improvement in our means of transport have made it pos¬ 
sible for the bulk of mankind to crowd into large cities 
where their environment becomes still more artificial and 
the tempo of their lives still more rapid. The modern city 
dweller never sees the world as God made it. Steel and 
concrete and synthetic fabrics meet his eyes whichever way 
he turns; the jarring clang and hum of machinery are 
always in his ear. Man and his works dominate his whole 
horizon, and he cannot escape from the jostling crowd. He 
grows so used to these things that he dreads their absence, 
and the prospect of a day of solitude in the country, with all 
its opportunities for quiet thought and for the peace and 
beauty of the countryside to seep into his soul, is to him a 
terrifying nightmare. He scarcely dares to spend one hour 
alone with the universe. He may pass a few odd hours 
amid the mountains or the fields, but he cannot catch the 
calm and dignity of Nature, nor gain that close intimacy 
with natural things that seemed to give our forefathers a 
calmer and slower but surer step. 

The conditions of our modern life, therefore, have inten¬ 
sified our tendency to become absorbed in material things 
and helped to forward the decline of our religious beliefs. 
As Wordsworth strode over the heather-clad hills of the 
English Lake district, as he watched the lambs play and 
the daffodils wave on the grassy slopes above Grasmere, 
or the silent stars reflected in the lake, he could feel that 
“Presence that disturbs me with the joy of elevated thoughts”; 
but we sojourn among bricks and mortar and our own 
handiwork and can feel nothing but cold, dead physical 
facts and our own futility. Our universe is dead and soul¬ 
less, an edifice of empty matter, and we measure our civili¬ 
zation by the number of our telephones and motors, by 
our miles of railways and kilowatts of electricity and cubic 
feet of concrete, but not by the vision of our souls or the 
deep contentment of our hearts or our increase in love and 
kindliness and wisdom. 
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Surely this brings us to the root of the problems facing 
the world to-day. We have piled up knowledge; cold, 
impersonal, objectively recorded knowledge of the material 
things around us; knowledge of high explosives and poison 
gases; knowledge of fast planes and powerful ships; know¬ 
ledge of technical devices and engineering construction; 
knowledge of drugs and of the physical diseases that afflict 
the human body; knowledge that has enriched human life 
in a thousand ways, has added to human comfort and 
diminished human pain. I do not belittle the importance 
of such knowledge, it has its place and serves many uses, 
but it, or rather our exclusive devotion to it, has led humanity 
into such a nightmare of fear and confusion as the world 
has never seen. Masses of foodstuffs and the raw material 
of industry rotting because they cannot be sold, while else¬ 
where millions of human beings want, if not the bare neces¬ 
sities of life, at least the means for a decent living. Factories 
and workshops closed and unemployed loafing in our streets 
because goods cannot find a market while millions need 
those very goods. Enormous debts piled up in every land 
and the same lands pouring out unimaginable sums in 
armaments to slaughter and destroy each other. Every 
country living under the terror of existing or anticipated 
war, and the people of no country wanting war. Every 
State reiterating its desire for peace, yet every State sus¬ 
picious of its neighbours and closely watching every move 
they make. Every government in dread of overthrow by 
subversive elements, and yet the people of every country 
only wishing for peace and contentment. Every man and 
woman yearning for happiness and ease, and the ease and 
happiness of all destroyed by man. The world sits gibbering 
in the midst of its vast accumulation of physical facts, and 
we have still to learn that man shall not live by bread alone. 

Yet it is a popular article of faith with some modern 
writers, especially those of the materialistic school of thought, 
that the woes of the modern world are due to its neglect 
of science rather than to its obsession with science, and that 
the remedy lies in a more universal and thorough scientific 
education. Now, while we freely allow that science has 
effected enormous improvements in our physical surround- 
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ings, and even in our personal physical well-being, and 
may most likely accomplish further improvements of this 
kind in the future, and while we also allow that the actual 
scientific knowledge which we now have may not always 
be applied as widely and thoroughly as it should be, still 
it seems evident that science alone can never bring peace to 
the human mind or reassurance to the human heart. There 
can be no doubt that science has held the world in the 
hollow of her hand for the past sixty years. Her voice has 
been listened to with respect, her counsels have been fol¬ 
lowed, and public opinion has been moulded to her will. 
Yet it seems equally evident that during the same period 
our discontent, our restlessness, and our anxiety have in¬ 
creased, the gospel of despair and resignation has spread 
far and wide, and a terrible sense of the uselessness and 
futility and utter vanity of human life and effort has de¬ 
scended on us like a pall. If lack of science or insufficient 
science is the cause of our illness, how is it that our ailment 
has grown with her increase? And how can we remedy 
these diseases by education ? For we can only educate the 
coming generation into what we ourselves already possess. 
We can pass on our knowledge and our systems of thought 
and belief. But if our plan of the universe is marred by 
those omissions and errors that are the actual cause of our 
present bewilderment, will we not transmit the bewilder¬ 
ment by handing on the unamended plan ? If we are miser¬ 
able and do not recognize the causes of our misery, how 
can we educate others to attain happiness? 

Is it not a more reasonable and more hopeful view to 
assume that our troubles have arisen because of some 
defect or omission in our plan, or of some bias in our 
compass? Are we then quite sure that we have taken all 
the facts into account and have made every necessary cor¬ 
rection in arriving at our conclusions ? Has our tremendous 
enthusiasm for science deceived us into overlooking other 
things? Have we rashly assumed that, because men are 
often superstitious, all religion must be false? Have we 
turned our back on the fact of Jesus Christ and sold our 
birthright for a mess of pottage? 

The evening before His betrayal and execution, Christ 
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gathered His disciples in a large upper room in Jerusalem 
to give them some final words of counsel and to institute 
the observance of a simple ceremony which they were to 
repeat as a memorial of Him. He told them not to let their 
hearts be troubled, neither to let them be afraid, but to 
trust on in Him, and He promised to leave them His peace. 
His life indeed had not been outwardly peaceful; he had 
met with opposition, treachery, and misrepresentation 
throughout His whole career, but the imperturbable calm 
of His own demeanour showed that it had been characterized 
by a deep and unshakable inward sense of peace that 
worldly disaster could not ruffle nor death itself dim; a 
peace that rested on His knowledge of the love of God, 
not only God’s infinite love for Him but a love so wide 
and comprehensive, so quick and penetrating that it clothed 
the grass of the field and the lily of the valley and marked 
a sparrow’s fall. The early disciples named it the peace of 
God that passeth understanding. What a boon that peace 
would be in the world to-day, a world torn by strife and 
dissension, half mad with fear and anxiety, and frantic with 
aimless hurryings and needless fuss. What a privilege to 
own a peace of mind that was equally serene in the palace 
or the concentration camp, to know that we are not the 
playthings of chance or the victims of circumstance, nor 
even the servants of men, but the servants of the Lord at 
His appointed post. “They that wait on the Lord shall not 
make haste,” “they shall renew their strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run and not be 
weary; and they shall walk and not faint.” The late Lord 
Tweedsmuir once pointed out that this passage is not an 
anti-climax. It is easy for us in a crisis to mount up as 
eagles, or on exceptional occasions to run, but the difficult 
thing is just to keep walking and not faint. The common 
everyday monotonous and unspectacular task is what really 
tests our staying power. 

And is not the sickness of the modern world nothing 
more nor less than the loss of this peace of mind? We 
have turned away from Christ and His peace and we spend 
our labour for that which satisfieth not. No doubt there are 
many who recognize these facts, and of late some attempts 
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have been made to construct a sort of modern and universal 
religion that can take the place of Christianity. These 
attempts have generally taken the form of collecting the 
most consoling and profound thoughts from all the great 
religious teachers and moralists in the world’s history and 
fusing them into a sort of patchwork creed of vague hopes 
and undefined beliefs. But most of us feel that such schemes 
are worthless and are really prompted by disbelief in Christ, 
which necessarily means that all religions are regarded as 
the mere products of human speculation. If Christianity is 
not a revelation from God it is a worthless deception, but 
if it is a revelation from God then it would be ridiculous 
to try to fuse the teachings of Christ with those of human 
speculators, no matter how profound and true their specu¬ 
lations may be. Christ advanced personal claims for Him¬ 
self such as no other teacher ever dared to put forward, and 
if these claims cannot be sustained, then the Christian 
message is an imposture. But if Christ’s claims are authen¬ 
ticated, then beside Him all other teachers sink into 
insignificance. The issue before us is, therefore, Christ 
or materialism. 

Unhappily, there are many who decide the issue by what 
they see, or think they see, in the modern Christian Churches 
and in many modern professed Christians. Rightly or 
wrongly, they are convinced that these Churches are large 
and powerful worldly organizations intent on maintaining 
their own political and social power, eager to add to their 
own wealth and prestige, and jealous of the social rank and 
eminence of their own dignitaries, and they feel that to 
secure these ends, the Churches will even perpetuate error 
and foster blind superstition. They do not see the Churches 
always championing the cause of righteousness, even when 
that cause is represented by the poor and powerless; or 
risking their own worldly position by boldly denouncing 
wickedness in high places. They do not see the Churches 
despising rank and wealth and vain glory in order to stand 
uncompromisingly by truth and justice and mercy. They 
rather feel that the Churches are usually on the side of 
the rich, the great, the powerful, and will temporize 
with evil when it is rich and strong but condemn it 
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unsparingly when it is weak and poor. Moreover, within 
the Churches they do not find humility, unselfishness, and 
brotherly kindness, but discover snobbery, back-biting, and 
jealousy, and in those who profess to be followers of Christ 
they often meet loud professions, arrogant dogmatism, and 
smug self-satisfaction instead of the love that leads to 
humility and helpful service to mankind. They conclude 
that all religion is a mass of cant and hypocrisy or craven 
fear, so they turn, sometimes regretfully, to materialism. 

But is their train of reasoning logical or fair? May not 
these severe critics be seizing on the faults and ignoring the 
virtues of the Churches so as to provide themselves with a 
plausible excuse for taking a step to which they are really 
prompted by their own tastes and desires? Should they not 
examine the matter more closely? No matter how far the 
Churches may have fallen behind the standards set by 
Christ, no matter how corrupt and worldly they may have 
grown, and no matter to what extent they may have 
materialized the original and spiritual Christian Gospel, are 
they not still witnesses to the fact of Christ, and are we 
justified in rejecting that fact because the behaviour of the 
Churches themselves has not always been fully consistent 
with it? The truth of Christ still stands though every man 
be proved a liar. Besides, corrupt and tarnished though the 
Churches may be, we cannot gainsay the fact that they 
have been potent civilizing forces in the world, and that 
they have exerted, and still exert, an influence for good. 
Nor can we deny that they all contain a considerable multi¬ 
tude of those whose faith and love and patient persistence 
in well-doing has shed light and hope into the world. 

But whatever our opinion of the Churches may be, the 
fact of Christ remains and challenges the world. That fact 
demands the personal loyalty and service of every individual 
man and woman, and we cannot excuse our rejection of it 
by pointing to the rebellion of others, nor justify our own 
evasion and neglect by pleading that the Churches have 
not been always pure and true. Christ’s call was always 
directed to the individual, and His army grew by single 
recruits. He declared that each man personally must come 
to Him, must believe in Him and follow Him; in His 
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parables the shepherd went out to seek a single strayed 
sheep, the woman of the house swept to find one piece of 
silver; and He told His followers that their individual 
obedience to His call would separate them from their 
fellows, would often rend them asunder from the members 
of their own families, and would set their relatives and 
friends against them. But each one of us must face the fact 
of Christ and make our own decision. We cannot shelter 
ourselves by tamely moving with the crowd nor put off our 
responsibility by handing it to others. An answer to this 
question is wrung from each single one of us, and when 
we seek to fly from the question we are really flying from 
an answer that we dare not openly avow. 

I have tried in these pages to put forward the argument 
that the evidence for the fact of Jesus Christ is much more 
convincing and consistent than is commonly believed. It is, 
of course, true that the Bible contains miracles and events 
that are peculiar and sometimes unlike those that we see in 
the world around us. But if the Bible story were not, at 
least, in part miraculous and exceptional, it would not be 
true, for the very nature of what it purports to be necessarily 
makes it all these. If it is a revelation, it must be miraculous, 
peculiar, and very unusual, and it purports to be a revelation. 
It is, therefore, absurd to argue that the presence of these 
features proves it untrue, for if it lacked these features it 
would be unworthy of credit and their presence, provided 
that they are consistent with the revealed character of God 
and are obviously integrated with the plan and avowed 
purpose of the revelation, strengthens its credibility. If 
they were mere empty and purposeless wonders their effect 
would of course be different. Moreover, the ordinary 
evidence for the Bible story is remarkably strong and con¬ 
sistent. Not only has it been confirmed in many details 
and by different methods, but its consistency both with 
what we know of human character and with the course of 
history as well as its own internal consistency are very 
striking, and its portrait of Christ is so simple, so natural, 
and yet so overwhelming that it commands the attention 
of all who are not wilfully insensitive. Here it depicts a 
Man whose personal claims, whose words, and whose life 
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far surpass the range of human imagination and yet all the 
time He is a natural and a living figure. He stands far 
above all men in His words, His miracles, and His purity, 
and yet all men can feel their close kinship to Him. He was 
indeed the Son of Man. The astonishing consistency, sim¬ 
plicity, and power of that portrait can only be explained 
by assuming 1 that it is true, and we have already seen the 
difficulties and absurdities in which we become involved if 
we suggest that it was either invented or imagined. 

The fact of Jesus Christ therefore stands forth to-day as 
clear, as distinct, and as insistent as ever, and each one of 
us has to settle for himself where he stands in relation to it. 
We can turn our backs on it, chase it from our minds, and 
beat it from our memories, or we can face it and make it 
the central and dominant theme in our prospect of the 
universe. Each one of us can be loyal and faithful to Him 
though all the world beside us reject Him, and we each 
must make our own individual choice. Christianity is in 
one sense an intensely personal and private religion, it is 
a relationship between an individual soul and Christ, and 
into that relationship no other being can intrude. This is 
well shown in Revelation where Christ promises to each of 
His faithful followers a name which none shall know save 
Christ Himself and he to whom it is given. There is some¬ 
thing intensely secret and private between Him and each 
of His followers. Our allegiance to Him must spring from 
the very depths of our hearts and a mere outward and 
formal acknowledgment will not be accepted. 

Yet, although our allegiance to Christ must spring from 
our real and inward selves, perhaps we professing Christians 
have of late overlooked the fact that Christianity also has a 
communal and social aspect. It was never intended to be 
a selfish creed, pandering to our egotism by assuring us of 
our own individual importance and safety and leaving us 
indifferent to the welfare of our neighbours, nor was it 
intended to be an escape mechanism by which we could 
fly from the tragedies and sorrows around us and live in 
an imaginary world of our own. On the contrary, it bids 
us go out and seek the tragedies and sorrows, and it has 
driven and is driving men and women into the dark places 
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of the earth to seek and relieve the burdens and afflictions 
of mankind. True Christianity does not consist of sitting 
still and thinking beautiful thoughts about God and heaven, 
its real nature is expressed in active helpful service to our 
fellow-men in the realization that “forasmuch as we do it 
unto one of these the least of Christ’s brethren, we do it 
unto Him.” We certainly cannot serve Him by neglecting 
those whom He terms His brethren. But there is a constant 
temptation to make our Christianity such an escape mechan¬ 
ism. The beautiful thoughts can be so pleasant and con¬ 
soling, and the practical exercise of our Christianity can be 
so hard and discouraging that we are often inclined to 
withdraw from the jeers and ridicule, the obstacles and 
opposition of the world into the haven of our own minds. 
So we can come to be like Bunyan’s Mr. Facing Both Ways, 
and can have one face for Christ and another for the world. 
Our inward Christianity may be bright and shining, but 
our outward Christianity is tarnished and dull. 

Christ likened Himself to the Light of the world, and 
almost an instant later told His disciples that they were the 
light of the world. We can hardly escape the conclusion 
that in these phrases He was referring to the two great 
luminaries of the earth, the sun and the moon. In fact 
St. Paul quoting Psalm 49 declares that the heavens preach 
the Gospel if men had but eyes to see it. Many passages in 
the Bible compare Christ with the sun. It is the source of 
all our light, excepting the faint glimmer of distant stars, 
in its presence all other light is dimmed, on it depends all 
physical life on earth, and it is the centre of the universe as 
far as we are concerned. Likewise Christ declared that “so 
long as I am in the world I am the light of the world.” 
But Christ left the world, and He also told His disciples 
that they were the light of the world. Now, in the absence 
of the sun, the moon lights the world. It circles round the 
earth, is a part of the world, but yet somewhat separate 
from the world. Having no light of its own it reflects the 
sun’s light, in the absence of the sun it is the witness for 
the sun. Three things can happen to the moon. It can come 
between the world and the sun, blotting out the sun’s light 
and becoming itself a thing of hideous blackness; it can 
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allow the world to come between itself and the sun and pass 
into the shadow of the world, thereby again losing its own 
power of reflecting the sun’s light; lastly, it passes through 
various phases because only that face which is towards the 
sun can shine, and it often turns a different face, or only a 
part of its shining face, towards the world. If the moon is 
indeed a type of Christ’s people or the Church, does it not 
preach some profound truths, and can we avoid thinking 
that Christ had these truths in mind when He told His 
disciples that they were, in His absence, the Light of the 
world? Or perhaps can we not go further and declare that 
the whole physical universe is a pattern or copy of the 
spiritual one, or a series of types that all express profound 
spiritual truths? We smile at the savages or semi-savages of 
to-day or previous times who are terrified by celestial signs, 
and of course such craven superstitions are condemned by 
the Bible itself, as, for instance, when Jeremiah told the 
children of Israel that they were not to be dismayed at the 
signs of heaven, but may we not be equally blind in failing 
to see that great spiritual truths can be engraved in the 
structure of the universe, and in not realizing that it was a 
corruption of this truth that led to the childish superstition 
of savages, as in fact most superstitions have arisen, by the 
perversion of a truth ? 

Be this as it may, we can hardly deny that we have some¬ 
times forgotten the necessity of keeping the same face 
toward Christ and the world, we have often had different 
faces for each, and the one we turned towards the world 
has not always been a good advertisement for Christianity. 
We have neglected the communal and social aspect of our 
beliefs, we have been satisfied with the inward sense of 
peace and assurance, and have not been as forward as we 
might be in movements and activities for the betterment 
of our fellow-men. I do not mean to suggest that some 
sections of the Church are not doing their part nobly, nor 
that some individuals are not giving devoted service, but 
the Church as a whole is no longer recognized as the friend 
and refuge of the poor, the needy, the oppressed, and the 
afflicted; it is no longer the great champion of justice, 
mercy, and brotherly kindness; it has ceased to be the 

<2 
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citadel and rallying-point of all who seek to break down 
the man-made barriers between men and to unite the whole 
of humanity in recognition of their common brotherhood. 
On the contrary, the Churches often recognize our social 
ranks, many of them not only recognize but encourage our 
childish nationalism, they are organized on a national basis 
and flaunt our national emblems. What place can our 
national flags and anthems have in the Church of Christ? 
The adulation and worship which some nations train their 
people to yield to their national flag is very little short of 
rank idolatry, but the Churches raise no protest against it. 
We go to church and often hear prayers for our country, 
our rulers, and our projects. Do we ever hear prayers for 
our enemies, for Mr. Hitler or Mr. Stalin, for instance? 
Do we not think these gentlemen are in need of prayer, and 
did not St. Paul tell the Christians to pray for Nero? I am 
not saying that we should pray for the success of Mr. 
Hitler’s or anybody else’s schemes, but should we not pray 
that he and all of us might be led to a clear conception of 
God and of our duty ? 

And here a question arises that more than any other is 
engaging the minds of Christians to-day. What should be 
the attitude of Christians towards war? There seems to be 
no doubt that, as regards the individual, Christ forbad the 
use of physical force. If he was smitten on the one cheek, 
he was to turn the other, if he was compelled to go a mile, 
he was to go twain. But the New Testament also recognized 
the State or the community of individuals, and it recognized 
that this State was entrusted with the sword of justice by 
God and had a right and even a duty to use that sword to 
enforce law and order. And the individual Christian might, 
as a member of the State and at the order of the State, use 
force to compel obedience to the law of the community. 
If, therefore, we are to carry over the ethic of Christ into 
the sphere of nations, it seems that we should apply these 
principles. The usual proposition of Christian preachers is 
that war is wrong unless it is in self-defence, and the policy 
that is hailed as the highest expression of Christian states¬ 
manship is that we will not fight unless our own interests 
are threatened. We will fight for self-defence alone. But 
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that is precisely what Christ directly forbad His disciples 
to do. They were not to fight in self-defence. If they fought 
at all, it was to be as members of the community to preserve 
and safeguard the community. If we are to apply Christ’s 
principles to international affairs, should we not assume that 
a war of self-defence is unjustifiable, but that a war in which 
the nations act as a community to force an offending nation 
to respect international law is allowed? And is not the 
present tragedy in the world mainly due to the fact that 
every one of the nations refused to abandon its selfish and 
directly unchristian individualism? Our statesmen uttered 
loud professions of devotion to the cause of peace, but they 
would not advocate the one step that might lead to peace, 
namely, to abandon the so-called sovereign independence 
of nations, which at the last resort is only a figment of our 
own imaginations, and stand together for international law. 
Our nationalism or isolationism, or whatever we choose to call 
it, is openly and directly contrary to all that Christ taught 
and stood for. But the attempt to draw the nations together 
failed. Vested interests sowed distrust, our national egotism 
led us to suspect the intentions of others, and our petty little 
backyard mentalities became frightened at the prospect of 
boldly avowing principles that recognized that our responsi¬ 
bilities outran the boundaries of our own little local interests. 

And the Churches, which should be the very spearhead 
of our attack on human ignorance, prejudice, and selfish¬ 
ness, practically did nothing whatever to forward the move¬ 
ment for drawing the nations together into a common 
community. Here was a chance to apply the principles of 
Christ, here was a cause into which they could throw their 
whole weight. But the Churches are, for the most part, 
organized on a national basis and pander to our vain national 
egotism, and they stood idly by. They ceased to be leaders 
and became followers, and allowed others to steal their 
prerogatives. At a time when they especially should have 
stood above and outside all nations, when they should have 
emphasized that within the kingdom of Christ neither race 
nor rank is recognized, they tamely acquiesced in our 
nationalism, our isolationism, our insignificant little social 
ranks, and our petty little suburban viewpoints. 
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Nor do I think that we can doubt that the Churches are 
no longer the recognized and natural leaders in social 
reform, in obtaining better conditions for the lower classes, 
in housing, in education, or even in charitable enterprises. 
Many Churchmen no doubt give devoted service to these 
causes, but the Church as a whole is no longer the great 
sponsor and champion of them. The objection may be made 
that the Church’s business is to preach the Gospel and not 
to concern itself with secular reforms. But Christ told His 
disciples that they were to be the salt of the earth; the Bible 
repeats many times that the faith of a Christian should 
work, or express itself in love; it emphasizes that Christians 
should be forward in all good works and that it was by their 
good works that they should put to silence the ignorance 
of foolish men. The Christian Gospel cannot be divorced 
from what Seeley called “The enthusiasm for humanity.” 
Granted that preaching the Gospel is the first duty of the 
Church, is it not plain that her preaching was to be sup¬ 
ported by this enthusiasm for humanity? Can we then 
honestly contend that the Churches to-day are the salt of 
the earth and are enthusiastic for the prosperity of all men ? 
Have we concentrated too much on the private and personal 
aspect of Christianity, or has it become to us nothing more 
than a mere intellectual consent to certain doctrines that do 
not influence our practice and conduct ? 

There is a rather remarkable passage in the book of 
Acts, where we are told that when the Church at Jeru¬ 
salem had grown considerably in numbers, the apostles 
found that their time was too fully occupied with adminis¬ 
trative duties, particularly in the administration of relief 
to the widows and needy, so they told the Church to select 
seven suitable men whom they might appoint over this 
matter, leaving themselves free to preach and teach. After 
such an episode we might expect that the following chapters 
would contain either an account of the great successes 
attending the preaching of the apostles or an account of the 
skill with which the seven managed the affairs of the Church. 
But to our surprise we find neither of these; the following 
chapters contain a startling narrative of the successful 
preaching of members of the seven. Can we regard this 
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case as another illustration of the fact that devotional and 
preaching Christianity cannot be separated from a life of 
practical service in the monotonous and humdrum tasks 
of everyday life? Are we to-day too slack in attending to 
these tiresome and unspectacular tasks and too much 
inclined to make our Christianity a matter of devotion and 
preaching? Are we, in a word, just preaching Christians, 
or are our lives good advertisements for Christianity? 

In one respect the dictatorships have a great advantage 
over the democracies; they can fully avail themselves of the 
advantages of personal leadership. For humanity is led more 
easily by its attachment to persons than by other means. 
A person can evoke our love, our admiration, our respect, 
and above all can inspire us with a sense of kinship and with 
a feeling that our devotion is known, is recognized, appre¬ 
ciated, and in some measure is returned, whereas an abstract 
principle or an organization, no matter how admirable and 
worthy, can never inspire us with the warmth of a devotion 
to a person. Can we, then, not all strive to get back to the 
personal leadership of Christ? I think few of us who have 
made any study of His teaching can doubt that if the world 
really followed His lead and applied His teaching in every 
department of human life, most, if not all, of our pressing 
problems would be solved. And following His personal 
leadership does not mean that we should do anything in the 
least degree unreasonable or extravagant. If what has been 
written in this book is even approximately accurate, the 
evidence in favour of His claims is exceedingly strong. 
We are not asked to deny our intellects or to believe in 
anything that is unreasonable or contrary to any single 
known fact. We are not asked to forsake our scientific 
interests or to abate for a moment our scientific researches. 
But we will have to realize that scientific investigations of 
physical phenomena can never give us a knowledge of 
things that are not physical, we will have to realize that 
there are facts other than physical ones, and that there is 
a wisdom into which physical science can never penetrate. 

Christianity is really a knowledge of and loyalty to a 
Person, and physical science cannot give us a knowledge 
of persons. It can inform us about their physical bodies and 
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about the behaviour of these bodies, but this knowledge no 
matter how detailed and comprehensive is not a knowledge 
of the real person. That knowledge can only be gained by 
love and faith or trust in the person. A mother can know 
her child as no other human being can, because she loves 
and sympathizes with her child to a far greater extent. And 
our judgment of other persons is really a judgment of our¬ 
selves. The suspicious man is suspicious of his neighbours 
because he closes his heart to them and can never know 
and understand them; the open-hearted and generous man 
generally can see some good in everyone because he does 
love and trust them. He may be deceived sometimes, but he 
gains a much better and more accurate knowledge of human 
nature. So when Christ laid it down that faith in Him was 
the essential condition of co-operation between Him and any 
human being, He was not laying down a novel or excep¬ 
tional principle. He was simply enunciating the essential 
condition to any mutual understanding and co-operation 
between persons. If we do not love Him and trust Him we 
never can know Him. And this knowledge of persons that 
can be gained by love and trust alone is something that is 
completely outside the domain of science. 

Nor does following the lead of Christ mean that we shall 
have to renounce our nationality or all our fondness for the 
scenes of our childhood and of our own lives. But it does 
demand that we should keep first things first, that Christ 
is our supreme King, and that loyalty to Him and love for 
Him must know no barrier or obstruction. We can have 
minor loyalties, but these minor loyalties must be kept in 
their place. We must love Christ above all, even above our 
own lives. We can be proud of our own country, just as 
St. Paul to the end could boast that his native town was no 
mean city, but we must not allow our patriotism to control 
our Christianity. Nor do I think we should allow our 
nationalism to intrude into His Church. Christ is a uni¬ 
versal King, and if we are His subjects all men are our 
brothers, members of all races are our fellow citizens, and 
our worldly and local national prejudices cannot be allowed 
to obscure these facts. And I think we as servants of Christ 
should be ready to abandon our own intense worldly 
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nationalism when any opportunity to draw all the nations 
closer together presents itself. 

Lastly, perhaps, we should remind ourselves that follow¬ 
ing the lead of Christ does not mean that we are entering 
on an easy and pleasant life. It means rather that we are 
willing to endure hardships as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 
We will have to face ridicule, misrepresentation, and even 
deliberate abuse and slander, and we may very probably 
have to face danger, difficulties, or perhaps death. Christ 
told us many times that the disciple is not above his master, 
and we cannot expect to receive treatment very different 
from that which He received. We are entering on an heroic 
and arduous crusade. John the Baptist was apparently in 
Christ’s eyes the greatest man that had ever lived, for I 
assume that Christ’s exception of “he that is least in the 
Kingdom of Heaven” was a reference to Himself, and we 
may recall what the career of John was like. He was a poor 
preacher living in the desert and was finally imprisoned 
for denouncing the wickedness of a great and powerful 
ruler. Here his own heart seems for the moment to have 
failed him, for he sent to Christ to know whether after all 
he had made a mistake. Even he was surprised that his 
fidelity to God had not been attended by a more prosperous 
earthly career. Shortly afterwards he was beheaded to 
gratify the spiteful whim of a loose woman. That is the 
sort of life to which Christ’s disciples are sometimes called, 
a life that from the worldly point of view was a disastrous 
failure, but from Christ’s point of view was a triumphant 
march. 

To us, the servants of Christ, the Gospel has been com¬ 
mitted. For the Bible, except on one occasion, never repre¬ 
sents the Gospel as preached by angels, or by Christ Him¬ 
self after His Resurrection. The one exception to this rule 
was the conversion of St. Paul, which was remarkable in 
many ways. He was apparently to be an apostle, presumably 
the successor to the post of Judas, and for this reason 
it appears that he had to receive his commission direct 
from Christ. Moreover, he was the leader of the faction 
opposed to the early disciples, and probably for this 
reason was specially chosen to be the foremost witness 
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for the Resurrection. Otherwise the Gospel was always 
preached by men. Surely, then, we are entrusted with a 
noble mission, and even if we have to face dangers and 
difficulties in carrying it out it is worth while. We are 
enduring these hardships, not as unbelievers commonly 
suppose because we think that thereby we shall benefit 
ourselves, but to bring light and joy and gladness to 
others. 

Moreover, the Christian life is one that is gladdened by 
the conviction that our labour is not in vain. We know 
that we are not blind accidents but the children of God. 
Times may be difficult and the road may be hard, but we 
believe that even the difficulties and disappointments that 
come our way are not chance happenings but are controlled 
by God. There is a meaning in our pain and a purpose in 
our sorrow, and in the darkest hour we with the Psalmist 
can sing: Trust still in God. For Him to praise, good 
cause I yet shall have. And in our hearts the peace of 
God that passeth understanding reigns. We know that 
nothing, neither life nor death, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor life, nor death, nor any other creature 
can separate us from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, and in the light of that knowledge 
heaven above is brighter blue and earth beneath a sweeter 
green. 

I feel that this book may give the impression that I 
have been sitting in judgment on others and have forgotten 
the beam in mine own eye, but my only object has been to 
bring encouragement to some of my fellow Christians who 
may be feeling the difficulties of these times, and perhaps 
to lead some who may have turned their backs on Christ 
to pause and think for a moment whether the Christ they 
rejected was the real Jesus of the Bible or only some shadowy 
and unreal figure created by our modern ignorance of the 
Gospel. I am acutely conscious that I have fallen short of 
those very standards of Christ that I am here seeking to 
defend, and that my own loyalty and service to Him have 
often been spasmodic and lukewarm. But I am very earnestly 
convinced that He is the Light of the world and that 
beside Him there is no other, and I am convinced that only 
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by a deeper and closer knowledge of Him can the world 
progress towards a better and a happier state. Yet perhaps 
Christ’s remark to St. Peter when the latter was over- 
curious as to what a brother disciple should do might be 
aptly levelled at myself: “What is that to thee? Follow 
thou Me.” 
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Holy Images 

by Edwyn Bevan 

Author of Hellenism and Christianity , Sibyls and Seers , Symbolism , etc. 

La. Cr. 8 vo. Illustrated\ js. 6 d . 

Holy Images is a study of a particular aspect of symbolism—the use of carved 
and painted images in religion. A study of image-worship in the ancient 
world, and, later on, in the Christian Church, does offer many points of peculiar 
interest—more perhaps that is curious and surprising than any one unac¬ 
quainted with the subject might suppose. Nor are the questions it raises all 
of merely academic interest. Some are still controversial questions of vital 
consequence both in our Christian Church at homeland in the present-day 
contact between Christian missions and the traditional idolatry of some 
non-Christian peoples. 

The four lectures which appear in this book, expanded with a good deal 
of additional matter, were part of the Gifford lectures delivered by Dr. 
Bevan in 1933. They are not included in the volume which contained the 
other sixteen lectures ( Symbolism and Belief ), since they constitute a digression 
on a particular instance of symbolism, and their omission does not affect the 
general argument of that book. It has been considered advisable to make of 
them a smaller separate volume, which will interest those who found Symbolism 
and Belief one of the most weighty and scholarly contributions to the philo¬ 
sophy of religion in recent years. 

An Outline of Church History: From the Acts of 
the Apostles to the Reformation; Part IV 

by C. H. Dodd, C. E. Raven, Cyril Bailey, 

Nathaniel Micklem, E. G. Selwyn 
Cr. 8 vo. 4 s. 6 d.; Students ’ edition , paper boards , 2 s. 6 d. 

“This volume is the best type of popular Church history told by expert 
authorities; it throbs with life, both human and divine.” —Christian World 
“If it is not invidious to discriminate, the four chapters by Professor Dodd 
on some of Paul’s letters, the letter to the Hebrews, the Gospel of John, 
and the Book of Revelation are, in their way, perfect gems, and afford a 
splendid example of how Church history can be written so as to appeal to 
the ordinary person who too often regards it as a closed book.” —The Friend 

Gandhi’s Challenge to Christianity 

S. K. George 

Foreword by Sir S. Radhakrishnan 

Cr. 8 vo. Cloth 3/. 6 d. Paper is. 6 d 

“The challenge of India is set forth in a fresh and unaccustomed manner by 
a young Indian Christian who dedicates his book to Mahatma Gandhi, “who 
made Jesus and His message real to me.” For many of us the present troubles 
have thrust the problems of India into the background; but sooner or later 
we Christians will have to take up Gandhi’s Challenge to Christianity 
The Guardian 



Studies in the Relationship of Islam and 
Christianity 

by Lootfy Levonian 
Author of Muslim Mentality 

Cr. 8 vo. 6 s. 

This is a new study of the Muslim-Christian relationship mainly from the 
psychological point of view. It has, however, an important section also on the 
historical aspect of the problem, examining the attitudes of Muslims and 
Christians towards one another in the past, and indicating the way for right 
relationship and mutual understanding. 

In the psychological section, comprising the main body of the book, the 
author makes a study of the Muslim mind, especially in its conception of the 
“spirit” and the “spiritual,” and shows its relation to the doctrines of Islam. 
Finally he applies it to the religious question between Islam and Christianity, 
and develops a new method of approach to form the basis of true evangelism. 

The book has been written in a spirit of fair judgment, without any preju¬ 
dice, and the tone is conciliatory. It is concise in its statements and calls for 
careful study. 


The Real and the Negative 
by B. K. Mallik 

Author of The Individual and the Group 
Demy 8 vo. 2 is. 

B. K. Mallik attempts to resolve the outstanding conflicts of human experience. 
Beginning with the usual suggestion that the categories of thought and prac¬ 
tice have reached an impasse , it meets the sceptical claim by a fresh theory of 
doubt. It then raises a constructive structure to resolve the age-old conflicts 
between the categories, on the basis of a fresh interpretation of the law of 
contradiction. The interpretation is un-traditional, and “the Real and the 
Negative” came out in a form which has no resemblance to any tradition. 

As a piece of pure logic, with none of the lineaments of esoteric intuition, 
or poetic vision, or scientific hypothesis, it does not scruple to draw conclu¬ 
sions; and therefore, on the notions of Divinity and value, it departs from the 
traditional thought. By its main thesis human society may be freed from the 
necessity of warfare and suppression by persuasion; and civilisation, which 
the human race never ceased to contemplate, may be built on its foundation. 

Since its inception in the critical atmosphere of Oxford, it has taken the 
author more than two decades to complete the book. 

All prices are net 
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